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THE KING. 

SI R, 

When I was honoured with permiffion to 
dedicate the former part of this Work to 
Your Majefty, I entertained little hope that 
the remainder would be brought to a conclu- 
fion. But the confequences of Your Majefty’s 
condefcenfion in my favour have been leifure, 
tranquillity, and health. In pofleffion of thefe 
bleffings, I returned naturally to thofe pur- 

fuits 


vi DEDICATION, 

fuits which have enabled me to fulfil my en¬ 
gagement to the Public, ImprefTed therefore, 
as I am, with a fenfe of the moll devoted gra¬ 
titude, nothing remains for me to folicit, but 
the continuance of the fame protection to the 
completion, as I experienced at the commence¬ 
ment of the Work. And if it fhall appear 
that the plan has been formed with judgment, 
and executed with fidelity, no farther qualifi¬ 
cation will be neceflfary to recommend it to the 
confideration and patronage of Your Majefty, 

I have the honour to fubferibe myfelf 

YOU MAJESTY’S 

fV *’ jH’;- ■*/. : 1 ; T 'el'f+fyj 7'' \ , flO’fl * 

Moll obedient, 

moft faithful, 

humble Servant, and Subject, 


i.l 


JUNE, I $05. 


WILLIAM VINCENT. 
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PREFACE. 
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V 4 


pimu i oin v fu jin jit , . - 

w HETH^k the following Work will afford a degree of 
fatisfaction proportionate to the labour of compiling if, 
is a queftion not for the Author, but for others to de¬ 
cide. By lome it may be thought digrefllve, tedious - , 

* ' . 1 

and minute; while others may conceive that there are 
various fources of information ftill unexplored, which 
it was my duty to investigate. To the firff I reply, 
that I thought nothing fuperfluous which could contri¬ 
bute to the elucidation of the fubjedt propofed ; and in 
anfwer to the latter I may obferve, that there mu ft be 
fome limits affigned to collection and refearch. It is 
the office of judgment to feledt only fuch materials as 
will bear upon the point to be difcuhed; and for the 
exercife of this judgment, I now ftand amenable to the 

tribunal 
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tribunal of the Public. Friendly animadverfions upon 
the errors which may occur, I fhall confider, not as a 
caufe of offence, but as the means of correction; and 
of remarks proceeding from a contrary fpirit, I have 
hitherto had little reafon to complain. But if the Work 
which I now fubmit to the infpettion of the Public, 
(hould not obtain the fame favourable reception as I 
have experienced upon former occafions, it fhall be my 
laft offence. In the iixty-fixth year of my age, it is 
time to withdraw from all my purfuits of curiofity, and 
confine myfelf to the duties of my profeffion. 


ADVER- 

if 

6 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


JPhe account of Marco Polo’s Map, given (Part i, 
p. 201.) from Ramufio, is not correa; for it has fmee 
appeared, that the Map in the church of St. Michael di 
Murano, is not Marco Polo’s, but drawn up by bra- 
Mauro, a geographer at Venice; and is the Map copied 
for Prince Henry of Portugal. 

A Fac Simile of this Map has been taken, and is 
expected in England every day ; when it arrives, a fhort 
account of it will be given, and delivered gratis to the 
purchafers of this work. 

The Map of Marco Polo’s Travels is in the Doge’s 
Palace at Venice, and was framed from that of Fra 
Mauro. 


Part II. 


a 


I am to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Dal- 
rymple; in regard to the prefent publication, in the fame 
manner as upon former occafions: I was, by his kind- 
nefs, furnifhed Math Surveys of the Barbours and I/lands 
on the Coaft of Malabar, which have been of great life. 

And to Mr. A. Hamilton, of Edinburgh, editor of a 
Sanfkreet Dictionary, I have been indebted for the Inter¬ 
pretation of San/kreet Names on the fame coafh This 
favour was the more acceptable, as I was known to that 
Gentleman only by my publications; and bis offer of 
a/hllance was fpontaineous. 
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I, IntroiuBmi .— II. Leuki Komi . — III. Petra, Kingdom of Idumea , 
Nabat beans .— IV. Voyages d'fingulf able in the Periphis ;— V. 'The 
Coinpafi , — VI. Wealth of Arabia .— VII. Thamudeni and Canraites, 
— VIII, Burnt If and, Moofa, Coa/l of Yemen . — IX . Expedition of 
EHus Callus. —X. Straits of Babel Mandeb , ancient Navigation of 
Sefofris. — XI. Aden . — XII. Arrangement of the Coaf of Arabia 
on the Ocean — XIIT. Kant}. —XIV. Bay Sachalites, Hadramaut . 
— XV. JDioJkorida, or Socotra. — XVI. Mofha and Omana .— 
XVII. Tfauds of Zenobius, or Curia Maria. — XVIII. Sarap 'ts , or 
Madeira .— XIX. funds of Kalaius, or Suadi . — XX. Ifands of 
Papias .— XXI. Sabo, Affabo , or Mo § an don. — XXII. Teredon, 
Apologia, or Obolch . — XXIII. Oriental Commerce by the Gulpb of 
P erf a .— XXIV. Cairo.— XXV. Crufades. — XXVL Gerrba.— 
XXVII. M'means . — XXVIII, Antiquity of Oriental Commerce . — 
XXIX. Conclufon. 

I. r | ''HE commerce of the Ancients between Egypt and the coaft 
of Africa, with all that concerns their difeoveries to the 
South, has been traced in the preceding pages ; and we now return 

H II again 
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ajo PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 

again to Egypt, in order to take a frelh departure, and profccute 
our inquiries till we reach their final boundary on the Eaft. The 
prefent Book will comprize ail that concerns the commerce of Ara¬ 
bia, both in the interior, and on the coaft. 

The l'eriplus is ftill to form the bafis of our investigation ; but as 
the object propofed is to give a general account of the communi¬ 
cation with the Eaff, no apology is requifite for detaining the reader 
from the immediate contemplation of the work itfeif. A variety of 
fcattered materials, all centring at the fame point, are to be collected, 
ibefore a comprehendve view can be prefented, or an accurate judg¬ 
ment formed; and if this tafk can be executed with the fidelity and 
attention which the nature of the fubjedt requires, the general refult 
will be preferable to the detail of a lingle voyage, in the fame pro¬ 
portion as a whole is fuperior to its parts. 

I he commencement, then, of this fecond Voyage is again from 
Bcrenike, and from this port there were two routes pradtifed in the 
age of the author ; one, down the gulph to Mooza and Okells diredt, 
and the other, firft up to My os Hormus, and then acrofs the gulph 
by the promontory'Pharan, or Cape Mahomed, to Leuke Kome 
m Arabia. This latter route is the immediate objedt of our con¬ 
federation, 

LEUKE ' K O M E. 

II- Leuke Komje, or the White Village, I fhall place nearly at the 
Mouth of the bay of Acaba, the Elanitick Gulph of the ancients 1 j 

and 

1 A comparative table, cotuamhig the diifc- fPAnvillc and M* GoCtlhn, will he given here- 
rent diftribuUoji of the ancient names, by Mi after; and I muft mention once for all* that 

when 
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and my reafons for afluming this portion will be given at large m 
their proper place. But to this village we are immediately directed 
by the journal, after a paflage of two or three days from Myos 
Hormus; for here, we are informed, 41 was the point of commu- 
« nication with Petra the capital of the country, the refidence of 
« Malichas the king of the Nabateans. Leuke Kome itfelf had the 
“ rank of a mart in refpea to the finall veffels which obtained * 
« their cargoes in Arabia; for which reafon there was a garrifon 
“ placed in it under the command of a centurion, both for the 
w purpofe of protection, and in order to collect a duty of twenty- 
« five in the hundred*” [upon the exports and imports]. 

We obtain, in thefe few words, a variety of particulars highly 
important to the fubjeft of our confideration ; for we find a native 
king under the contvoul of the Romans, a duty levied updn the 
trade of the natives, and the nature of tbe communication between 
the port and the capital. And if we now refleCt that the intercomfe 
with the capital was rather fixed here, at the mouth of the Elanitick 
gulph, than either at Elana itfelf, or at Ezion Geber, we fhall dii- 
cover the fame principle as operated on the Egyptian coaft, where 
the communication was fixed at Myos Hormus rather than Arfinoe, 
or at Berenike in preference to Myos Hormus. 

when I make ufe of M. Goffellin’s Refearches to him the old complaint, male Tit illi* RUi 
without mentioning his name, it is not to de- ante nos no (Ira dixerunt. 
prive him of the honour of his difcoveries, but 1 \ literally, fitted out¬ 

face aufe it mull occur fo frequently that the 3 In Albuquerque’s time, the foldan of 
repetition would be offenllve. 1 had traced Egypt received cuflom upon fpices, and other 
this coaft many years before the publication of commodities, at Judda, In the fame manner 
M. Go Hell in’s Recherchca fur la Geographic as the Romans had formerly received them at 
ties Aneiens, t tomes, Paris 179B ; and though Lenke Rome. Commeutar* de A.d’Albu* 
he precedes me in publication, I will not apply querqne, p. iv^ c* 7. 
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In the age of the Periplus, as this courfe was the lefs frequented 
of the two, lo is it apparent that the commerce, itfelf was of ieis 
importance; the veftels employed are Arabian, and the duty fee ms 
collefted on them only t pofltbly the fhips, which touched here after 
crofting from Myos Hormus, had paid the cu (loins in that port, 
and made this harbour chiefly for the purpofe of accommodation* 
or of ascertaining their route down the coaft of Arabia. 

Very different is the idea that 1 conceive of this trade while the 
communication with Egypt was in the bands of the Arabians them- 
felves, previous to the appearance of Ptolemy’s fleets upon the Red 
Sea, and their immediate communication with Sabea; for the 
caravans, in all ages, from Minea 4 in the interior of Arabia, anti 
from Gerrha on the gulph of Perfia, from Hadramaut on the ocean, 
and loine even from Sabea or Yemen, appear to have pointed to 
Petra, as a common centre; and from Petra the trade feems to have 
been again branched out in every direction to Egypt, Paleftinc, and 
Syria, through Arfiooe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusalem, Bamafcus, and 
a variety of fubordinate routes that all terminated on the Medi¬ 
terranean, 

It is not confonant to the defign of this work to enter into any 
commerce antecedent to hiftoiv ; but from analogy, from the magni¬ 
ficence recorded of Nineve and Babylon, from, the ruins of Thebes, 
ftrll remaining, there h every reafon to fuppofe that the wealth and 
power of thefe great cities arofe from a participation in this com¬ 
merce ‘ y and that the Arabians were the carriers common to them all* 

4 The poiition of the Minei is dubious: from Mecca, tom. ii, p. 71C.; Strabo places 
Eocbttrt fuppofes them to.be in the vicinity of Canna of the Mi near: s new to the Sab&uw, 
xiadnmaut; QoUclliti places them two days. j>. 

A ' This 
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This is a fa£t which will admit of proof as foon as hlftory com¬ 
mences ; but we may paufe a moment to cbferve, that though the 
'Chaldeans and Aflyrians might have been navigators themfelves, as 
the gulph of Perfia opened a communication for them with the 
Indian Ocean, and their works at Babylon and Teredon intimate 
fome attention to the advantages of a naval power; ft ill the In¬ 
dians’, Persians, and Egyptians, feem to have been reftrained by 
prejudices, either political or religious, from diftant navigation ; and 
though Perfia and Egypt manifeftly reaped the profits of an Oriental 
commerce which palled through thefe -countries to others more 
diftant, either on the north or on the weft, ftill the common centre 
was Arabia ‘: the Arabians had no obftru£lions either from manners, 
laws, habits, or religion ; and as there is every proof that is requi- 
fite, to fhew that the Tyrians and Sidonians were the firft merchants 
who introduced the produce of India to all the nations which encir¬ 
cled the Mediterranean, fo is there the ftrongeft evidence to prove, 
that the Tyrians 7 obtained all thefe commodities from Arabia. 


5 The religion of India forbids the natives 
to pafs the Attack ; it is the forbidden river. 
And jf their religion was the fame formerly as 
it.is now, they could not go to fea ; for even 
thole who navigate the rivers mull always eat 
on land.—The Perfians, if their religion was 
that of Zerdniht, could not go to fea i for the 
Guebres* who build the fiueft fhips in the 
world at Bombay, muft never navigate them. 
The Egyptians did not only abhor the fea 
themfelves, but all thole likewife that ufed it* 
GoifeUin Recherelies, tom. it. p* 96. Diod. 
lib. u p 78. See alfo Marco Polo, lib. m. 
c. zo. Ed* Kanin fio: qudlo die bee vino. 


non fi riceve per teHImonio, ne quellb ehe 
navrga per marc. 

Linfchotut in Furchas, vol, iii. p. lyfSy. 
writes, the Abe x ibis [Abyflintaoa] and Ara¬ 
bians, fuch ns arc free, do ferve in all Jndia, 
for faylers or feafh ring-men,* 1 

6 Plin, lib. vi. c. 28. Arabca in univerfum. 
gentea ditiffimae, ut apud quas maxime opes, 
Roinanoruni Parthommque fubfidaiit, venden- 
tibus quae a mari aut fylWs capiant, nihil in- 
vicevti redimenribus, 

7 See Herodotus, who fays the name g£ 
Cinnamon is from the Fhcmciana. 
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PETRA. KINGDOM OF IDUMEA. NABATH^ANS. 

III. But if Arabia was the centre of this commerce, Petra * was 
the poi^nt to which all the Arabians tended from the three (ides of 
their Taft penlnfula here, upon opening the oldeft hi (lory in the 
world, we find the Ifhmaelites, from Gilead, conducing a caravan 
of camels loaded with the fpiees 1,5 of India, the balfsm and myrrh, of 
Hadramaut; and in the regular courfe of their traffic, proceeding to 
Egypt" for a market. The date of this tranfadlion is more than 
feventecn centuries prior to the Chriftian era ; and, notwith(landing 
its antiquity, it has all the genuine features of a caravan eroding the 
Defert at the prerent hour. 

It is this eon federation, above all others, which makes the Petra 
we have arrived at with the Periplus, an object the moil worthy of 
our curiofity ; for Petra is the capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea 
or Arabia Peti ea of the Greeks, the Nabatea, confidered both by 
geographers, Uiftorians, and poets, as the fource of all the precious 
commodities of the eaft. And as Idumea is derived from Edom, or 


1 Agathardudcs Hudh p* J 7 * **1 

.tie viv repaid* xc*I MtvaVw, 

vtjnif u TrXr&lt* *X ovrt i T&G-Uxtona AjWCbVf* to? T# 
, Afrye*, xs&i rtc $t»pr 1% ra Tpo; Ittv&dtt 

&jMi And 

Pliny, lib. *i, c- 28. s hue conduit bivjum 
eomm qui Syiiae Palm) ram petiene et eorutn 
qui Jib Ga/.ii venmnt, And again : in Pafiri- 
gvU npa, Forath, in quod a Petra totfrrnmnt. 

? The fea *oaft o ( A a bin is more that* 
3 * 50 © mile** 

141 In ihe thirteenth chapter of Elodus ihe 
ifir ciof Indbj an d the gums a ad odours of 


A rab&i are mentioned by name ; and it Is not 
affumingtoo much to fuppofe, that the fpice* 
heie mentioned are from India alfo * the term 
ufed u Ncccth# vfluch fignihes a:iy 

thing bruifed or brayed in a mortar, as fpteea 
are reduced in order to ufe them with our 
food, Tfcri, is a gum or ballam 5 and 

6b. L.OI, is the fame, evidently marking the 
produce of Arabia, be*? Parkhurft l\t vocc. 
See alfo Gen, krv. 18. ; and Cumberland’s 
Origin of Nations * p* 2 to. 

** Gciveiie, xxxvlL 2y 
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Efau the fon of Ifaac, fo is Nabatea deduced from Nebaioth the foa 
of Ifhmael; and Efau married Baftiemath the fifter of Nebaioth.- 
Little refpe& as has been paid to the genealogies 13 of the fcripture 
by fome writers of the prefent day, it is ftill. to be confidered that 
the Bible may be tried by the rule of hiftory as well as infpiration, 
and that the traditions of the Arabians are in harmony with the 
writings of Mofes; for they as univerfally acknowledge ’* Joktan, 
the fourth from Shem, as the origin of thofe tribes which occupied 
Sabea and Hadramaut, that is, Yemen and the incenfe country ; 
and Ifhmael the fon of Abraham, as the father of the-families that 
fettled in Hejaz, which is Arabia Deferta; as they do Edom for the 
anceftor of the Idumeans, who occupied Arabia Petrea. Thefe form 
the three *’ general divifions of this vaft country and nation, as ex¬ 
traordinary for the preservation of its manners, as its liberty; and 
which is continuing at this day to fulfil one of thofe prophecies 
which adore us of the truth of that Hiftory in which thefe families 
are recorded. 

The name of this capital, in all the various languages in which it 
occurs, implies a rock’*, and as fuch it is defcribed in the Scriptures, 
in Strabo, and A1 Edrifli; but it is a rock fupplied with an abundant 


11 GcO. XXXVi, 3, 

13 Sec Gibbon, vol. p. note 21* 

2nd p. 197* 

14 Gen* x. 26, 27* the fon of Jo^an, Ha- 
zarmavetli is equivalent to Hadzrmauth, or 
Hadramaut. 

if The Arabians divide their country into 
five, taking in Oman and the eaftem fide, 
under the name of Aronda or Jemama, and 
making a difiinfr part of theTehamaor country 


below the mountains. See Reiflce Ind* Geog\ 
in Alfilfedani* 

16 Thonmd gives a name to the Thaniy- 
deni of the Greeks in this neighbourhood, and 
k fufficiently acknowledged by the Oriental 
writers. The fprings of Thoihud might give 
rife to a river, which Pliny mentions, lib* vi* 
c. 18. and which d’Anviltc carries into the 
Lake Afphaltia, 



fpring 
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fpring of water* ftyled Thomud 17 by the Nubian, which gives It a 
tliftindion from all the rocks in its vicinity, 'arid conftitutes it a 
fortrefs of importance in the Dcfert. Strabo did not vlfit it himfch, 
but defcribes it from the account of his friend Athenodorus the phi- 
lofopher. Athenodorus fpoke with great admiration of the people, 
their civilized manners and quiet difpofition.. The government was 
regal ; but it was the cuftom for the fovereign to name a minUier IS , 
who had the title of the king’s brother, in whofe hands the whole 
of the power ’* teemed chiefly to re fide : fueh a miuifter (or vizir, 
as we fhould. now call him) was Sylleus in the reign of O'bodas 
and Aretas, who makes confpicuous a figure in the hi doty of 
Jofephus, and who was tried and executed at Rome, according to 
Strabo, for his treachery to Elms Gall us. 


17 The names are, 

Rekarn$ Numbers, xxxx* 8 . Jofhua, xtil. 1 1. 

Bochart. Canaan, lib. I c 44. 

Rakim. 

Rokotn# 

Rujtcme. 

A Rckenic * qto Gracia vocatur Petra* Jo 
iephus* 

Arke. jofephus. 

Scla; from a roc ^ H#f 

* « 

Kagar, a rock. Aral> ck Hcrbelot in voce, 
liar. Hcb. 

AriiW, K&rakt Krrik de Montreal. Crufadera* 
Petra, a Rock Greek. 

The Rock, pre eminently, Jerem xltac. 16. 

See Blaney in loco* 

But Re Schulte ns (Index Gcog. ad vitam 
Saladim), where lie Informs us that Ilagar 
and Rrak are not Petra, though in the neigh¬ 


bourhood- Petra, he fays, is Errakym, the 
fame as the Rekems or Rakitn of JoRp 1 j.ua. 
See Yt>c* Caraceha, Errakimum, Sjapbcctig 
ibid. The mifbke of one for the other he im¬ 
putes to Bernard* Thefkurarius de Acquifit 
Terr* >San£lte ? xxii 2. 5. It is in lilt* 31° 
30'q" Abilfeda. Which, if true, makes it no 
more than S7 miles from Alia* which he 
places in 29* S v o' i but Schultcns fay?, Petra 
n in 2b. 0 30' o* from Abilfeda ; if fo, it is 
only ^5 Roman miles from Aita* Carak 
mentioned as well as Hagjr, by Abilfeda, 
Rcilkc, p. 43, where the Modems were de¬ 
feated in their fu ll conflict with the Romans* 
In tjac route from Gaza to Ivarak there are 
Rill the ruins of thirty villages, and remains of 
buildmgd, pillars, &c indicating the former 
wealth of the country. Voluey Syria, p. 21 2* 
Jlf m-rforafe, as literally a v/adr &$ it can be 
rendered. 

*■) JolYphus Antiq. xvu p. 7 34* 

Mofcs 
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Mofes was forbidden to moleft the fons of Edom in his paflfage 
through the wildernefs; but that there was then a confiderable com¬ 
merce in the country we have reafon to conclude, from the conqueft 
of Midian i0 , in its neighbourhood, by Gideon 1 ', not many years 
after j when gold is defcribed as abundant among the Midianites, and 
their wealth in camels a proof of the traffic by which they fubfifted. 
In the reign of David, Hadad* 1 the prince of Edom was driven out, 
and Hebrew garrifons were placed in Elath and Ezion Geber, where 
Prideaux fuppofcs that David commenced the trade of Opbir z \ 
which was afterwards carried to its height by Solomon. 

And here, perhaps, it will be expected that the trade to Ophir 
fhoukl be examined, which has fo much divided the opinions of 
mankind, from the time of Jerom to the prefent moment ; but as I 
have nothing decifive to oiler upon the queftion, I fliall only Rate 
my reafons for acceding to the opinion of Prideaux and'Goifellin, 
who confine it to Sabca. 

For I neither carry Ophir to Peru with Arias Montanus, or to 
Malacca with Jofephus, or to Ceylon with Bocharr, becaufe I con- 
fider all thefc fuppo fit ions as founded upon no better evidence than 
the finding of gold in thofe countries ; but our choice mull He be- 

aa Midian is the country of Jethro*-/ on the countries 1 and his marriage with Pharaoh’s 
Elanitkk Gulph* called Madkn by the Arabs, daughter proves his rank and eft i mat Ion* 
atid Jethrci^Seicaib. AI Edrifi, p. 109, 1 King*, xi. 19. He attempted to recover 

Judges* viii. 24. the people are called Edom in the latter end of Solomon’s reign, 
Ifhmudites, Gideon foe big reward demanded * 3 David had treaiured up three thoufand 
the car-rings of the men, and the chains bn talents of the gold of Ophir, 1 Chron, xxix*4, ; 
tire camcls\necks : the decoration befpeaks ]>ut thii does not prove the voyage, for the 
the value of the animal. " gold of Ophir was a common exprefBon. See 

xx HaJtad fled into Egypt for proteftion, job, xxii, 24. xxvL 16. Pfalms, &c. 

a proof of the COnocflioti between the two Ixv, 9, See Prldeaux’s Connections, p* 4* 

I f 
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tween the co v ift of Africa and Sab&a. Montefijiiieu, Bruce, and 
d’Anvillc, have determined in favour of Africa, principally, I think, 
becaufe gold has always been an export from that country, while 
the precious metals were ufually carried to Sabea, to purchafe the 
commodities of the eaft. I allow great weight to this argument j 
and I admit the probability of d’Anvilk’s fuppofition, that theOphir 
of Arabia might naturally produce an Ophir on the coaft of Africa, 
which fhould, by an eafy etymology, pafs into Sop hi r, Sophar, So¬ 
ph a rah el Zarige, or Sophala: but t by no meaiu fubfertbe to the 
fyftem of Bruce, which he has difplayed with f& much learning and 
ingenuity ; and which he thinks eftabHihed by the difeovery of an 
Anomalous monfoon prevailing from Sofala to Melinda, A fenfible % * 
writer has denied the exigence of any fuch irregularity, and appeals, 
to Halley ‘ 5 , Tarkinfon, and Forreft; and if the irregular raonfoon 
is annihilated, nothing remains in favour of his hypothefis but the 

^ die Gentleman V Magazine, 1753, tmmt atiaiite/f, war, th'at the wiidr are much’ 
P- 212r * a $ tr h hstcabrjuUy and as often to the north of 

blatley s account js to 'b rr found in the the true eafl . as to i/.v fykihaotsyd f if. 
Phrlnfophiesd Traofa£riom r 1686, p. 155 % in Tbc hi ft f<rntencc k all that Bruce has to 
which he fays, that in the fouth weft monfoon build hk anomalous moftfoon mi ; and! it docs, 
the wiudi are generally more foutberly on the noi prove an aftGinrtJknis monfocttv but a Hue* 
African tide, and more wtfieriy on the Indian. tuition in the regular one. 
vi o far be ia d reftly adverfc ta Bruce's i.gjlero; u The weft winds begin the firft of A pril 
but he adds, that near the African coaft, f>e- t£ at Socotota - the eaftcrn.monfoon the 13th 
tween it and the Iflaud of Madagafcar, and « continues till April, theft fair, 

thence to the northward ns far as the line, wcafher till May, Neither have they more 
horn April to October there is found n eon- u than two moutoons yearly ; weft monfoon 
Rant frefti S S.W, wind, which, as you go ** blows at Sccotora all foutli; raft monfoon* 
more northerly, becomes trill more wdtcrly. <* |l north. After the 25th of September 
U^Sutt winds blow in thefe feas during ihe « flvips cannot depart from the Red Sea eaft- 
othrr haif year 5 from .October to April, id not *< ward/' Purchase iroL tL 193* Keeling’s 
tafy to Jam, beeaufe navigators always return Voyage* 
from India without Mad a gal car ; oa'y at- 

duration. 
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duration 1 * of the voyage. The duration it fhould feetn eafy to 
account for, upon a different principle ; for the navigators were 
Phenicians, and we learn from Homer '* their method of condu&ing 
bufinefs in a foreign port. They had no factors to whom they 
could confign a cargo in the grofs, or who could furnifh them, on 
the emergence, with a lading in return; but they anchored in a 
harbour, where they were their own brokers, and dilpoled of their 
cargoes by retail.. This might detain them for a twelvemonth, as 
it did in the indance to which I allude ; and if the Phenicians traded 
on the Eaftern Ocean, as they did in the Mediterranean, we may 
from this caufe aflign any duration to the voyage which the hiftory 
requires. 

But iny reafons for adhering to the opinions of Prideaux and Gof- 
fellin are, fir ft, that Ophir is mentioned “ with Havilah and Jobab, 
all three Tons of Joktan; and all of them, as well as Joktan, have their 
refidence in Arabia Felix, moll probably beyond the Straits; and 
fecondly, becaufe the voyage to Ophir feems in confequcnce of the 
vifit of the queen of Sheba to Jerufalem: it is immediately fub- 
joined ’’ to it in the fame chapter ; and Sheba is Sabea ,0 , or Arabia 
Felix, as we learn with certainty from .Ezekiel It is particularly 

added, 

46 Pliny, on a much fhmter diftance, that ters of Sabea. He gives a very rational ac- 
is, from Azania to Oclla or Okelis, makes the count of the trade of thefe Homeritee, or 
voyage five years. Lib* xiL 19* Sabeane rather, with Africa, for the fpicci 

17 OdyfTey, a* 454* which the queen of Sheba brought ; their in- 

Genefis, x. 29* tercourfe with the Red Sea, Perfia and India, 

19 t Kings, X- io, U. See GoOcH in Re- and Zroginm or Zanguebar j with the gold ob- 
chevcbes, tom. it. p. 121* and Volney* Syria, tained thence by the Abyflimans, and brought 
p. into Arabia, as it is to this day* Sec Cpf- 

50 Cofmas Indicoplcoftes fuppofea the queen mae Melch. Tbevenot, vol* i. p* 7. 
of Shtba to be the queen of the Homentcs; 31 Exek. xxvti, 22, " The merchants of 

.that is, to hU age, the Home rites were maf* ** Sheba and R&amah, they were thy mer- 

1 1 2 u chants ,■ 
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added, that the royal vifuant brought a prefont of fpiees: “jhere- 
were no fuch fpiees as the queen 3 ‘ of Sheba gave to Solomon. 

I do not wifli to conceal an objeftion to this fuppofirion; which is, 
though they are taxed, that fpiees are never mentioned as an article of 
importation from Ophir, the produce of the voyage is gold, diver, 
ivory, almug-trees ”, apes, peacocks, and precious Rones. But as on 
the one hand this failure in the invoice will argue much more forcibly 
againft any of die more diftant Ophirs which have been ailumed; la 
on die other, it is no proof againft Sabca, that feveral of thefe arti¬ 
cles are not native; for thefe, and many more than.are enumerated, 
would certainly be found in Sftbda, if the Arabians were navigators 
in that age, as we have every reafon to fuppofe they were.. 

The evidence that Solomon obtained gold from Arabia is ex- 
prefs ;■ and as our early authorities notice gold as a native produce 
among the Debse 31 of Hejaz, Co may we conclude that the gold 
of Africa always found its way into Yemen through Abylfima, as 
it does at this. day. The import of gold, therefore, we carry up 
as high as the reign of Solomon, and' bring it down to the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt;-for we learn, from the 
teftimony of Ezekiel and Anrteas”, that fpiees-, precious- ftonea,. 


M chants: *liey occupied in tliy fUir& 

<i with clikf of *11 fpiees, and with all pre* 
,tf cioui ftunes and gold*” In this palfkgc life 
jntroduftiow of gold fr*m Arabia fpeaiitfjp 
and throe articles are the fame as they 
combined to be in the mgn of JPtokmy Phi* 
ladflphus Sttt Ariiteafl*. 

31 i CHrnn* ix. t> from Goffeltim 
i* Almng ami Alguivi are both read in 
feripture ; and Shaw, p. ( i. etna the opi¬ 
nion of HUlct, in his Hieropbytieoo, that 


CD 'EID AgalGuminiirt, Is, liq-mdorom 

gHttse. gum. But in Icripture tile wood doc* 
not appear to be brought For its gum, but for 
!lf< ; and mflficat inUrtlrneuis .were made of it, 
i Kings, s. **., as Shaw obhrvei, who fup- 
poles it to be eypels, ftill u!ed by the Ita¬ 
lians for that pmpofm -See 3 Chron. is. it. 

i* Deb is fa id to lignify gold,’ in Aiahick. 
All the kings of Arabia brought gold and 
filver to Solomon* z Citron♦ ix» 
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an d ; gold v were brouglit by the Arabians ** into Judea, Ido not 
wiih to lay more ftrefs upon this teftimony than it will bear ; but 
it is not u'nreatorrable to fuppofe, that the circumfiances of this/ 
commerce were fimilar, in an early age, to thofe of a later period. 
The removal of thefe difficulties will fliew the inducement which 
perfuades me to join in opinion with Prideaux and GoiTellin, upon 
a queftion that has been more embarrafled by hypothefis, and dii- 
tradted by erudition, than any other which concerns the commerce- 
of the ancients. 

The participation of Hiram in this concern is founded upon 
neceffity as well as policy; for if Solomon was matter of Idumea,, 
the Tyrians were cut oH from Arabia, unlefs they united with the 
pofllflors; and whatever profit Solomon might derive from the im¬ 
port, the whole of the export on the Mediterranean would be to 
the exclufive emolument of Tyre. Here the Greeks found the 
commodities of the eaft, or received them in their own ports, from 
the hands of the PKtfhician$; for they were not allowed to enter 
the harbours of Egypt till the reign of Pfammetichus; and the very 

Mtor am xprsor U ife Strabo, it does not follow that the Tyrians 

•'ArjKW fc *** *&»• ArtileH, p 4 o. Ed. were matters of the ■place, however their trade 
Wells, Oxon. ! Gy 2- If Ariiteas is not good pa(fe 3 through It. _ But RhlnocoWr., by its 
evidence for the Septuagint verfian, his tefti fituatiou on the limits ot Phctiicia and Egvptj 
mony may be taken for the tranfidtioDs of the was certainly adapted in a peculiar manner for 
age in which he Jived. I imagine this to be keeping open the communication. Prtdeatix** 
the fame commerce as is noticed by Strabo account of Idumea and this trade (part i, pay ) 
(lib. xvL p. Bi.), wbttfr we learn that the is highly accurate and comprehen ve; but we 
TyrianP traded through Rhinocolura to Petra have no date 9J the fa& recorded by Strabo, 
and Loike Kerne- Harris (vol i* p- 3?y ) 3 ^ r*ir ’Ap£*< perhaps, through the coun* 

fuppofe* the Tyrian a to be mailers of Rhino- try of the Arabians. Agutharchides L alfo 
cglura; which' knowledge he feema to draw an evidence in favour of the exportation of 
from Prirkaux (Coin part in p. s6- Sc part i. gold from Arabia; ic&ijcptnf ynv UrcfcypflMt 
|n 7.} ; but if it depends on the palfage of Zv?ixv p* &4* 

3 
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names of the articles they obtained were derived from the Plieni- 
-dans, as we are informed by Herodotus 

The pofieftton of Idumea by the kings of Judah continued little 
more than an hundred years, to the reign of Jehoram, when the 
Idum&ans revolted**, and were not again fubdueddll after an in¬ 
terval of eighty years, in the reign of Uzziah !P . Seventy years 
after this, the Syrians 4 ' 1 felzed upon Eiath ; and here terminates the 
trade of Ophir, in regard to Ifrael; and probably in regard to Tyres, 
with the capture of that'city, about an hundred and fixty years 
later, by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Whether Nebuchadnezzar over-ran Idumea, is a quefibn that 
hiftory 4 * has not refolded; or whether he befieged Tyre with any 
view of opening a communication with the Mediterranean, is equally 
unknown j but that he had fome plan of commerce on the gulph of 
Perfia in contemplation, we may judge from a curious fragment of 
Abydenus 4 \ which informs us, that he railed a mound or wall to 

confine 


IT xiwjLpAu <y Va thtui &^p«<rr£rij»» 

ervAXiywr Zah /*Vrsu> yZ b 

in, ■**■*<- Si 

t&ikyt re* Kxp^t Ti iptis 

pa r v 1 ^Tfa Kffl&rfUQt*Q¥ XA?-tOpHtf lll>- 111* 

P* *53- 

4 . The cinnamon is ftjfi more extraordinary; 
** for where it grows, or what country pro- 
** daces it, they cannot fay j only the report 
** is, that birds bri? g the 4 * little rolls of the 
<f bark vvhkh we, from the Phcnkians, call 
,s cinnamon/* Herodotus fuppoica it, indeed, 
/o come from the country Hie re Pkmyfus, 
or Bacchus, born, that ia f India; though 
there h a fable that he was born m Sabek : 
but ili progttfo h clearly marked throng!i 


Arabia to Tyre* and thence into Greece with 
it* Tyrian name* 

3 * 2 Kings, viii. 22 * 

*** z Kings, xiv, 22 * 

^ t Kings, xvi* 6. 

4,1 It is highly probable, from the woe of 
Edom in the 49th chapter of Jeremiah, 
Scahgcr Emend. Temp. Fragm. p. 13* 
N t * . * t * rt AfjMNuUi* 

ilntx, xipAC *Ev$fdi ts« .Is 

x&J f-Jk P^vvpr; SfesXsWift tuV hrfxXvtfiv. h »\ 

OtTMT J£< 3 £ 7 » 7 A, IwCithfri* 

There feeras alfo to W another canal men¬ 
tioned by the name of AkrtOfcajuu, and a baf<m 
above the city of the Slpparemna j and that 
ihefc were all formed with a commercial view. 
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confine the waters at the mouth of the Tigris +s ; that he built the city 
of Teredon, to flop the incurfions of the Arabs; and opened the 
Naharmalca in Babylonia, which unites the Tigris with the Eu¬ 
phrates. .Thefe tranfadrions may lead us to fuppofe that this con¬ 
queror would turn his attention to Idumea, and the gulph of Arabia, 
as well as to the Perfian Gulph and 1 yre j and if he did, the con- 
queft would have been eafy, either when he was in Judea, oi 
during his march into Egypt.. 

From this time till the death of Alexander we have no account of 
Idumda; but foon after that event, we meet with two expeditions of 
Antigonus directed again ft Petra ; one under Atheneus 4+ , and another 
by his fon Demetrius. Both had an unfortunate termination j but 
the country was ftill harafled by the rival fovereigns of Syria and 
Egypt, experiencing the fame fate as Judea, from its fimtlar fitu- 
ation between both^ fometimes fuhjedled, and fometimes free ; till- 
there arofe a dynafty at Petra, parallel to the Maccabees at Jeru- 
falem ; and, like them, partly independent and partly under the in¬ 
fluence of the mere powerful monarchies on either fide. 

wt may judge by what Arrian fays of Te- Babylonian monarchy ? The continuance of it 
redon : 11 that it was, when Nearchus arrived In afurrttnei we learn from Nearchus, Strabo, 
« there, the mart to which the merchants &c. ; and when Trajan was here. In the Par- 
“ brought their libation, and other odorife- thlan war, he raw f velffl retting fail for India, 
'* rous drugs, from Arabia.” Arrian, lib. yjij. which excited in bis mind the remembrance of 
p. 357. aif&Ti;, .. . tw w£»wvti t( aaidlf Alexander, and a delire of invading India, if 
Optffat VK u i/Mrofo..w>wK.w,. ? a«i''t» <2ww wa he had not ken to far advanced in years.— 
St'.uotftaTa il ’Ap&vw. yr. £ tpo. Tilts {ijturopw Xiphtlinus ill 1 rajano. 

mercantile country may be fuppnfed equivalent 43 It is called the inundation of the Eryth- 
to Grane; and the wholecorrefpouds with the rean Sea, and is in reality at Alphadaua, in 
traffic which now exids between Grane and the moiilh of the Shat tl Arab; in which 
Bafra ; fo conftant is the nature of this com. neighbourhood mounds of this fort ate dill pre 
mcrce, from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to ferved. .See Voyage of Nearchus, p. 436. 
the prefent hour. Have we not therefore a 44 Diodoru6, lib. six, p. 391, 
tight to affumc it in ages antecedent to the 

LgiVil 
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I give the following catalogue of Sovereigns, as well as I have 
been able to collect it from Jofephus, without vouching for the 
corrc£lnels of the-extract, or jfuppofmg the lift to he complete j but 
fuch as it Is, it will elucidate the commerce which has been proved 
to exift in this country, and bring the hiftory of it down to. the 
period when the Romans obtained an influence in the government, 
and the command of the coaft; in which flats it was found by the 
Author of the Periplus; 

The two expeditious of Antlgohus into Idumea, as 
nearly as vve can fiats them, were undertaken in 
the, years before our-era, 309 and 308. 
Malchus 4 ’—is the tirft king of Idumea at Petra, men¬ 
tioned by ‘Jolcphus (Antiq, p. 569. Hudibn’s ed’, 
and the I Maccabees, xi. 39.): he is ftyled Simal- 
cue; and had protected Antiochus VI. reftored to 
the throne of Syria, in 144, by Diodotus, called 
Tryphon. 

Aretas—aflifted the city of Gaza befieged by Alexander 
Scbina, about the year 126. (Jolephus Antiq. 595.) 


x cars before 
Chrift. 

„P 9 * 

303 . 


144. 


326, 


*; Mck, MUek, Malik (Ara1> ck ) f are ail 
from t|bD? & king (Htb*), "In regard %o 

A retas, fee Jofephvift, lib. xrv, cap, 2. 4, 
md lib t cop. 6 ReL juth where he men¬ 
tions die conduct of AVetas in regard to Hyr- 
eamis and Ariftobiitus. See alfo the Univerfal 
Hift* vol vJi* fol. ed Pliny* vi 2$. Strabo, 
Diodor, 1 i r* 516. an 730. Trajan in Ara¬ 
bia, Dio xviil 777* And Sever us- Dio in 
Trajauoj 9,$. 



Theopbanrs, p* 124, mentions an Aretha*) 
anno 49:. 556. 558, p, 207, 

Perhaps every one of theft princes was 
l . ftyled Malchus, or Malic bus, >& King . but 
Darin* is a proper name, thoug.li JDam h laid 
to fignify King, Emperor, or Royal, Si Mai* 
cue is feme corruption or other ol Malcluis. 
A Veins is the i jrctk form of El HaretJfeh, a* 
Anti pa ter is of Ants pas* El Ha ret fell occurs 
often. Mahomet married the daughter of an 
El Haretfch,. Abu) fed a, iieifke, p* 

Obodas 



* 
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Years before 
Cbrid. 

12J. 


6 3 - 


1 OBodas 4 *—is cither the fame as A'retas, or hi3 fucceflfor 
within the year : he defeated Alexander about the 
year 125. (Jofephus Antiq. 596.) 

A'retas II. —is the king to whom Hyrcanus, of the fa¬ 
mily of the Maccabees, high pried and king of 
Judea, fled, when, driven out by Ariftobulus. 
A'retas reftored him with an army of 50,000 men, 
.about the time that Pompey came to Damafcus in 
the Mithridatic war, in the year 63. In this reign 
commenced the conne&ion of the Maccabees with 
Antipas, or Antipater, the Idumean, and the father 
of Herod, which terminated in the deftru&ion of 
the whole family. (Jofephus Antiq. 60S, 609.) 
Pompey took Petra (Dio, Latin copy, p. 23.); and 
from that Period the kings of Idumea were, like the 
other kings in alliance with Rome, dependant, 
obliged to furnifh auxiliaries on demand, and not 
allowed to aflame the fovereignty without per- 
miffion of the fen ate, and afterwards of the em¬ 
perors. The interval between Obodas and this. 
A'retas I have not been able to fill up. 

Malchus II,—muft have commenced his reign before 
the year 47; becaufe in that year Cefar was at 
Alexandria, and Malchus is mentioned by Hirtius 
as one of the allied kings to whom Cefar fent for 
fnccours. (De Bello Alexandrino, p. 1. Hudfon. 


O'hodae is written Gbeida* by Strabo, fame name as Abudah, familiar to every ear 
and O'bedas by others. It feems to be the as an Arabian name. 


47 * 


K K 


Periplus, 
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Peripiui:, p- IX.) This Makhus** was in Jud^a 
when the Part Mans took Jeruidern, and reftored 
Antigonus j at which time Herod fled to Petra, 
(Jofephus Antiq. 644.) The Parthians were de¬ 
feated by Ventidius in the year 39 (Dion Caflius, 
X,at, p. 235.); and Malchua was ft ill king in 30 
(Jofephus Antiq. 648, 677.); and he is ftyled Ma- 
lichus by Jofephus. (Bel. jud. 99°*) 

O'bodas II.—rnuft have commenced his reign before the 
year 24 ; becaufe in that year Ehus Gall us invaued 
Arabia* attended by Sylleus, mini fter of Obodas 
and Sylltlus, was tried at Rome and executed for hia 

treachery, according to Strabo (p. 7 ^ 3 *)» * out J°" 
feplius fays, on account of charges brought again ft 
him by Herod, whofe caufc was pleaded by Ni¬ 
colaus of Damafcus. This trial did not take place 
till the reign of the fucceflbr cf O bodas. (Jof. 
Antiq. 728, et feq.) 

A'retas HI.—febed the throne on the death of O bodas, 
about the year \ without applying to Rome for 
the eonfent of the emperor (Jof. Antiq. 736.); 
and by that ad incurred the difpleafure of Auguftus, 
which however he appealed- The trial of Sylleus 
took place in this reign, who was accuftd of poi- 
foning O bodas, and attempting the life of AVetas, 
among the other charges brouglv againft him. 1 his 
Aretas, or another of the fame name, was ou the 

4 # He tvrt fined by Vcntrrfius. Dio, lib. xlviii. ? 34. Lat. ed. 

throne 


& s 





throne as late as the year ,36 after Chrift, which is 
the laft year of Tiberius; for Vitellius, proeonful 
of Syria, was preparing to march into Idumea, but 
was flopped by that event. {Jof. Antiq. 728. 736. 
755.) It is in this reign we may place the vifit 
of Strabo’s friend, Athenodorus, to Petra, who 
found it, as defciibed above, in a civilized and 
Eourifhing flate. 

retas IV.—whether another, or the fame as the laft, is 
dubious. 

Much difappointment have I felt in not being able to difeover 
any fucccflor to A'retas, in Jofephus or Dion CafTius j becaufe I 
have great reafon to believe, that in his immediate fucceflor, or in 
the following reign, we fhould have found another March us, or 
Malichus, the fame who is mentioned by the Pcriplus as the fove- 
reign of Petrea, when the author frequented the port of Leuke 
Kome. We learn, however, from this brief account, the com¬ 
mencement of the Roman influence over this government under 
Pompey, and the continuance of it till the death of Tiberius; and 
it will hence appear very evident, how a Roman garrifon was in¬ 
troduced into Leuke Kome, and the revenues of the port diverted 
from the pofleflion of the native kings into the Roman treafury. 
The immediate date of that tran faction I cannot fix ; for Eli us 
Galius appears to have had little knowledge of Leuke Kome till he 
was conducted 4 * thither by Sylleus; and, as he returned from 

But he ftaid there alt the latter part of fo that he might well leave a garrifon there 
the fum trier, and the winter* Strab. xvih p. 781* at hit departure. 


Years after 
Chrift, 

3 < 5 . 


K K % 
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another port, he had not the opportunity of leaving a garrifmi at 
this ha-ebour before he embarked. This makes it highly probable 
that the introduction of this garrifon was in the reign of Claudius, 
who evidently collected a revenue from the coaft of Arabia, as we 
learn from the circa mftatices related by Plocamus, and might well 
commence his fyftem from the head of the gulph. 

It may be here oblervcd, that the princes of this dynafty at Petra 
are almoft univerfally called kings of the Nabateans by the hifto- 
rians; and the prevalence of this tribe ot Nebaioth over the Idu- 
in&ns is placed by Prideaux + \ w ith his ufual accuracy, during the 
Eabylonifh captivity, agreeing admirably with the exigence of 
their fovercignty in the reign of Antigonus, and countenanced by 
Strabo 5 °, who mentions the expulfiou of the Idutneans. If this, 
therefore, "he the origin ol the dynafty, its termination is in the 
reign of Trajan, when Petrca was reduced into the form of a 
Roman province ” by Palma’*, his lieutenant”. Still, under the 


Pridcaux, Con* Vol. i. p £ ; voL it. p, i55* 
50 Strabo, lib. atviv p- 760* 

5* Unto the naittc of PalaefUna Ter Ha j 

there is a coin of Adiian ! a* 

*See .XipHiUnirc Ed. Bafih p* 55$* in Tra- 
jano, who mentions likewife, p. 557* that 
Palma waft afterwards put to death by Admit. 

53 It is evident that the Roman power was 
never very firm in this province, at Icaft under 
the latter empire j for judiman waft obliged 
to fubdue it after a con lid ev able lapfe of in - 
dependence; stud BfOCppiu^ Cedr^BUS, and 
The6pharies ? conftantly notice an A Vet Has, 
cither at Petra or in Idumea, who was con- 
fidered as an Arab ftwreign *n the Roman 
intcrdl, in uppofitioti to arf A 1 Mondar under 
the proteftion of Pcrfia- The feat of this A! 
Mundar was at Hira* ou the Bahr Neijtffi u 

I 


lake near the Euphrates [fee d’Anvillc** Map 
of the Euphr* ami Tigris] ; and thefe Arabian 
powers fecin ufually to have been fet tit mo¬ 
tion by the Romans and Perftitiia, whenever a 
war was about 10 commence between the two 
empire*. Sec Theophanes By3 I lift* p. 496, 
Univerf Hilt. p. 272. fob ed* which fays, 
AVetag h A 1 Harcth. O^bodas, Abd Wad. 
Theophanes exprefUy mentions the defeat of 
an AVcthaa, mid the redo rat ion of the tribute, 
or cLiftom, on India goods, anno 2 7, Anaftafn, 
that h t the year 48#. See alfo the year 556, 
p. 203* where an AVcthas, the fheik appoint* 
ed by the Romans, complains of the Perlian 
fhetk AHar, fon of A 1 Mondar; another AVe- 
thas, was with Iklifadus iu 1 fauna, Procop. 
Hid* A resin. p. 8. 

latter 


O 
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latter empire, we meet with an Aretas in Procopius; and poflibly, 
according to the flu&uating power of the empire, it was at times 
fubj'idt, and again independent, according to the change of circum- 
ftances, till it was .finally reduced by Mahomed in perfon. This is 
a fadl fo fingular that, as I fhaii make it the termination of my 
inquiries, the reader will pardon a'digreffion that is foreign to the 
fubjedh For Mahomed marched againft this country with an army 
of thirty thou land men, of which one-third was cavalry : he took 
Hagjr* 4 , the capital of the Tfchamudites” j and John, the prefedt 
of Ailafubinitted to pay a tribute of three hundred pieces of 
gold ”, Now if Hagjr be not the Hagar of the Hebrews, the Petra 
of the Greeks, it is at tea ft a hill fort in the fame country, and main¬ 
tained the fame rank as the feat of government. Aila is the Elath 
of the fcriptures, ftill at that period under the power of Conftanti- 
nople (if we may judge from the name of John the governor), fo 
late as the reign of Heracllus, This expedition is the more remark¬ 
able, as it is the firft fuccefsful attempt of the Mahomedans beyond 
the limits of the Hejaz ”, and the prelude to the conqueft of Syria 

by 

s* See note 17, of Mahomet, or an amplifying his courage, 

* S5 The Tharoydeni of the Greeks, his eloquence, and abilities as a flatefman or a 

56 Abilfeda Reifke, p. 51. general ; but at the fame time, notwithftaitd- 

i7 Trccentos nummos aureos, If it is the big this defed (which is radical), and not- 
Roman aureus, the value varied, accord lug to with Handing the deteflable comparifons which 
Arbnthnot, from it 4/. 3 J/A to i6j, 1 Jrf., hdfknuttee, the extent of his refearch, the 
which admits a medium of twenty Hi ill in gs. ufe, feledtion, and arrangement of his mate- 
Aila was no longer tht port of the trade of rials, form one of the molt brilliant fpectmens 
Ophin # of his talents as an hiftorjan. In regard to 

55 See Gibbon, vol. v. p. 245. The fuper-. this Iafl tranfadion of Mahomet, I apprehend 
Hit ion of a bigot never went to greater excefs Gibbon is mi [taken ; be fays, the prophet re* 
in defence of his faith, than the fanaticifm of ccived the fubmifiion of the tribes from the 
philofophy has carried Gibbon, in feftening Euphrates to the Red Sea; but according to 
the vices, cruelty, hypetrify, and impofture, Abilfeda, he fubdued Hagjr and Aik only ; 

and 
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' by the immediate fucceflor of the prophet. This expedition, there¬ 
fore* it was, which opened the way to a!! their fuccceding victories 
over the declining power of the Romans in the eaft. 

This account of Arabia Petrea, from the time of the Patriarchs to 
the rife of the Mahomcdan power, is eflen daily connected with the 
objcdt of the prefeat work ; becaufc the whole commerce of the 
eaft originally pafied through this province to Phenicia, Tyre, and 
Egypt; for the MlnOans, who were the conductors of the caravans 
from Sabea to Hadramaut, and the Gerrheana from the gulph of 
Periia, both pointed to this centre ; and notwithftanding that the 
caravans deereafed in proportion to the advance of navigation, ftill 
Petra was a capital of confederation in the age of the Periplus; there 
was fall a proportion of the trade palled from Leukc Komc to this 
city, and its princes maintained a rank fimilar to that of Herod in 
Judea. In all the iubfequent fluctuations of power, fome com¬ 
mercial trail factions 19 are difcoverable in this province ; and *i.f 
Egypt fhould ever be under a civilized government again, Petr&a | 
would be no longer a defert. 

Whether the Idumeans had been navigators previous to the time 
of Solomon and Hiram ; and whether thofe princes occupied the 
ports of Idumea in order to turn this navigation to their own ad¬ 
vantage, or were the firft to venture on it themfelves, mu ft be a 
matter of conjecture j but that the Arabians of this province, or 
more probably of thofe farther to the fouth, were the firft navigators 
whom hiftory mentions, upon the Indian Ocean, is evident: firft, 

and if the tribute was no more tUau 300 aurci, » raft* rebuts . ri mra to Zirem 

the compielt was of uiiportance only as it cjX^‘ it twmv Cedrenus. 42^. 

opened 1 he road to Syria. Ste itbilfeda, Gaza, the key cf the defert of Sina, a 
Jtciltte, LipGse, J7J4, p. 51. country vtty rich. 

from 
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from Nearchus M , who found the traces of it on the coaft; of Ga- 
drofiaj and, fecondly, from Agatharchides, who diftindtly mentions 
the great ftips in the ports of Sabea which traded to India; and if 
the works of Eratofthenes “ were extant, we ihould learn how the 
Greeks obtained their knowledge to the eaft of Cape Comorin, be¬ 
fore any fleets had failed from Egypt beyond the Straits of Bab-el- 
mandeb. 

But whatever previous fources of information we might trace, it 
Is from the Periplus itfelf that we can difcover no lefs than fix diffe¬ 
rent courfes of the ancients in thefe feas, all prior to the age of the 
author, or pradtifed by different navigators at the time he wrote. 


IV. VOYAGES DISTINGUISHABLE IN THE PERIPLUS. 

I, The firft is the voyage, defcribed in the two previous books, 
down the coaft of Africa to Rhaptum; (hewing that the Arabians 
had fettle men ts in that country, before it was vifited by the Greeks 
from Egypt. 


fi0 He found Arabick names of places, a 
pilot to dired him, and vefl'ds of the country, 
at A pollani, in the gulph of Portia, See 
Voyage of Search us, p. 3J1. 

Marciao of Hera cl ea informs us, that 
Eratofthenes took ihe whole work of Timoft- 
bents, preface and all, as it flood, and in the 
very fame words: this confirms an opinion 
that I have already ventured to give, that 
Eratofthenes was more of a geometrician than 
si geographer. Marcian, indeed, does not 
fpcak very highly of Tmioftbenes, and yet, 
by this account, it fhould feem that Eratoft- 
belief's knowledge of the Tbinse was from 


Tlmoflhenes, who had commanded the fleet of 
Ptokmy Philadelphus on the Indian Ocean, 
and had gone farther down the coaft of A- 
friea than any other Greek of his age. See 
Mercian in Kudfoir, p. 64 ; he calls him 
t h Irwripsr n? frA*^**. Strabo 
ftyhs him Naw^x 0 *- See Pliny, Hardotun, 
p. 132. Martian mentions liltewtfe Sofander* 
a pilot, who wrote on India* Still there is 
an obfeure know-ledge of the Tiling, and the 
Golden Cherfonefe, prior to all thefe geogra¬ 
phers, as appears from the Treatife de Mundo 
in ArilLotlc, if that be a genuine work of the 
philofopher* 

II. Secondly, 
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II. w Secondly, we are informed of the two diftindt coui fes with¬ 
in the Gulph: one from Myos Hormus, acrols the head of the 
gulph toLeuke Kome, and thence down the Arabian coaft to Moozaj 
and another, from Berenike to the fame port direct. 

III. M Next to this, we colled! a voyage from the mouth of the 
Straits along the fouthern coaft of Arabia into the'gulph of Perfia, 
exteuding afterwards to Bahrein, El Katif, and Obolch, in the Shat- 
el-Arab. 

IV. 6 * Then follows a paflage from the Straits to India by three 
different routes: the firft, by adheriing to the coafts of Arabia, Ear- 
mania, Gadrofia, and Scindi, to the gulph of Cambay ; the fecond, 
from Cape Farta’que, or from Ras-el-had, on the Arabian fide j and 
the third, from Cape Gardcfan, on rhe African fide, both acrofs the 
ocean by the monfoon to Muziris, on the coaft of Malabar. 

V. *’ After this, we mu ft allow of a fimilar voyage performed by 
the Indians to Arabia, or, by the Arabians to India, previous to 
the performance of it by the Greeks; becaufe the Greeks, a: late 
as the reign of Philomcter, met this commerce in Sabea. 

VI. M And laftly, we obtain an incidental knowledge of a voyage 
which confirms all that has been advanced concerning the early 
commerce of the Arabians, previous, in all appearance, to every 
account we receive from the Greeks, and conduced, certainly, by 
the monfoon, long before Hippalus introduced the knowledge of 
that wind to the Roman world. 

“ Perlplu9 t top* 12. 14. Agatharchidee apud Hudfon, pp f 64* 

** pp- 20. 66 * 

*+ Pcrsplfi&j pp, ZOi 21, 22, 32. 33, 66 PtfiplH pp> S, 9, 
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It is the voyage between the oppofite coafts of India and Africa, 
conne&ed certainly with the commerce of Arabia, but ftili capable 
of being confidered in the abftra£t, and proving, in my opinion at 
leaft, the poffible exiftence of this intercourfe in ages antecedent 
to all.that biftory can reach. If it could be believed that the natives 
of India had been navigators in any age, we might more readily 
admit their claim in this inftance than in any other ; for the author 
mentions, that the imports into Africa are the production of the 
interior, from Barugaza and Ariake; that is, from the coaft of 
Cambay and Concan : and the articles fpecified confirm the truth of 
his aflertion ; for they are, rice % ghee, oil of fefamum, cotton, 
inufiins, faihes, and fugar; thefe commodities, he adds, are brought 
fometimes in veffels eftftined exprefsly for the coaft of Africa j at 
other times, they are only a part of the cargo out of veffels which 
are proceeding, to another port. Thus we have manifeftly two 
methods of conducting this commerce, perfectly difthuft: one, to 
Africa direct; and another, by touching on this coaft, with a final 
deftination to Arabia. This is precifcly the fame trade as the Por- 
tuguefe found at Melinda and Quiloa, and the fame connection, 
with Arabia; and this is the reafon that the Greeks found cinna¬ 
mon, and the produce of India, on this coaft, when they firty ven¬ 
tured to pals the Straits t! , in order to feek a cheaper market than 


Sabea. 


6T Periplus, p. g. 

' Wheat* 
opvifa? R ice. 

Ctmrpw» Butter, i. Ghee. 



68 The paffing- of thefe ftraitj k aferibed to 
Sefoftm by Herodotus and Dioddrus, which. 



1 Cotton Cloths, Muflm, if the whole hilfcoty of Sefoftns be a fable, is 
« c&yjxsti 0715m, Cotton in the Wool, ft til a proof that Herodotus knew feme obje£l 


for ft tiffing Beds, &c. 


was to be obtained by the attempt* He adds 


(lib* 
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Sahea. Still it rauft be doubted, whether this commerce was con¬ 
duced by natives of India, or Arabians; for Arabians there were 
on the coaft of Malabar, and in luch numbers at Ceyiojt, that 
Pliny ** reprefents them as mailers of the coaft, like the Europeans 


(lib ii. p« f ocjO* that Sefrtflm advanced into 
the Erythr&n Sea till he was flumped by 
ftoah i a proof la nif > he entered the 
Bay AvaliteSp and went no farther. But Bio- 
dflrua (lib. i. p. 64 ) c*rri« him by fea to 
Xndia« ami by land* to the eattain coait of 
China j foJittle trouble < 1 oca it coft w hffio- 
rian to convey 1m here) to the world’s end, 
when be is not tmbfrtraffed with ctVcmnftancer. 
If any date could be affixed to the reign of 
Scfoftm, if Jus conqaefts could he reconciled 
■with the lulbury of lbe nations be h laid to 
have conquered, I fliould think It highly pro¬ 
bable that he knew of an Indian commerce in 
Arabia, or Africa, and wiihed to partake of 
it ; and even as the faft frauds, it appears a* 
i£ Herodotus was fEtliy juftiiicd in ftippoftligi 
that fume attempts had been made by the 
Egyptians to enter the Erythreat! Sea. But 
the Egyptians feem to have attributed all their 
wonders tc Sefollris, aa the Greeks did theirs 
to Hercules \ and It is as difficult to reconcile 
the date of bra feign to reafhn, as the chro¬ 
nology of the Egyptians to fctfpture. The 
truly learned and moft excellent translator of 
Her6dotns profefles his belief in fenpfure, ami 
deprecates all conclufiong againft the ferip- 
rores which may he drawn from his chrono¬ 
logy ; It to a prole ft of importance, becaufe 
his firtl date makes the dtablifhmuu of Egypt 
*3*566 years, and the building of Memphis 
£,353 years prior to the creation, according 
to the Mofaical account j and il h fiot with¬ 
out a fenfe of die cunt radidl ion that wc read 
the following worth; * 1 II ellipse couftaot 


3& 


** que not re hiftonen a etc le fittalc interprete 
«' dea prfctres Egy p^iens Sc qufi?$fy ami' p*n 
f t phs fegere inwitrsmt dant knr 'tats.™ 

Chronul. Herod, p* *22. ill edit. But M* 
Laic her wffl not bow he averfe to fee the fa 
priefts couvifted of an incoherence, which- 
fit, nit interval of near eleven thoufand year* 
between die l&itdfog of the Temple of Ptha 
by Mens** and the adding a propyllum to it 
by Moeris Thh h about a duplicate of the 
abftirdtty which would ftrike the mind of an 
Engiuhmau, if he were told that ihv dome of 
St* FauFi was built by Adam, and the portico 
added by Q^Aune* 

Since the. time that thefe obfervations were 
made, we have another edition of Herd dot us 
by the fame excellent tnmffator, who* in the 
h year of his age, repeal* hh belief in tho 
fcnpuirefl, and recalls every thing In hh works, 
that may taem.of si contrary tendency to tire 
hiftory they contain. I rejoice in the additionI; 
of ftich a name u> the catalogue of believer?; 

I. ndnuVc tW ioruttfds that lufptml'the pro* 
feffitm, and 1 n 11U that the example will bo 
efficacious in-recalling other* to the truth* 

** Pliny, Hb^ vi, c 22, itegi, culliun libcri- 
pat ns. eseteriff A fab urn ;^that ia* the king re¬ 
tained the native worfhfp of the Indian Bac¬ 
chus, above the Ghauts; while the ’inhabitant*' 
on the coaft were .Arabians or had embraced 
the fuperftitkro of the Arabians. 

The Forlngucfc made a Chriftian king of 
Candy ; hut ihc Dutch iud Engbih have been 
lef* 2ealulls for their faith than the Arabians* 
cither when .1 delators or Mahometans. 

of 
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of the prefeat day, who have confined the native fovercigns to the 
country above the Ghauts, and have pofleffed themfelves of the 
level towards the fea; fuch alio was their fituation, though under 
the name of Moors, or Mahometans, when the modern Europeans 
met with them again upon their arrival at Calicut, where their in¬ 
fluence over the native government long counteracted ail the power 
of the Portuguefe. 

Thel’e are the reafons which induce a fuppofition, that the whole 
of this intercourfe, on both iides, was in the hands of the Ara¬ 
bians ?5 ; but it mult be left to the determination of thofe w'ho have 
been refident in India, how far the fuperftition of Braminifm de- 
feends to the Farias, the lower cads, or thnfe who have loft all caft, 
fo as to permit or forbid their venturing on the ocean. That there 
was an ulterior commerce 71 beyond Ceylon, is indubitable; for at 
Ceylon the trade from Malacca anti the Golden Cherfonefe met the 
merchants from Arabia, Perfia, and Egypt. This might poffibly 
have been in the hands of the Malays, or even the Chinefe who 
feem to have been navigators in all ages as univerfally as the Ara¬ 
bians, and both might profit by the prejudices which feem to have 
excluded the Hindoos from a participation in thefe advantages. 

There appears no method of tracing tins commerce through the 
darknefs of the middle ages, but by the few i’cattered intimations to 
be collected from Cofmas, William 71 of Tyre, Sanuto ”, Renaudotfs 
Arabian Voyagers, and Marco Polo; but their general teftimony is 

70 I find this connection of Arabians with ** Pliny, when he mentions the embafly 

India fajipbrted by Pococke, Sir Wm. Jones, from Ceylon. 

and Sir Wm. Oufeley. See Ebn. Haukal, 7 * Marco Polo, lib. iii*. 6. I. {peaks much 

$>» % 9 l * of Indian fliips, but they feem to be Chinefe* 

73 Sec Bergeron Traitc fur It Navigation. 

l l 2 in 
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in favour of the preceding fuppofuions, and which, as I have no 
fyftern to maintain, l ihould abandon as readily as I have adopted, 
if ever the weight of evidence fiuwUl preponderate again ft them* 
In the time of Marco Polo, the Arabians had not only en created on 
the co'aft of India, but made confiderable progress in extending the 
doctrines of the Coran ; he mentions the trade from China 7 * which 
met the trade from the Red Sea, no longer in Ceylon, but on the 
coaft of Malabar; and though he remarks that the Ghinefe veftels 
fometimes penetrated farther, even to Mad agate at, yet the central 
mart is manifeftly in Malabar, and apparently at Calicut, where the 
Portugtiefe found it upon their firft arrival. Here, he fays, the- 
fhips from Aden obtained their lading from the Eaft, and carried 
it into the Red Sea for Alexandria, from whence it palled into 
Europe, by means of the Venetians* 

THE COMPASS, 

V. How thefe voyages were performed in the Teas of India or 
China, without the coni pa ls, is a circumftance fo extraordinary, that 
many writers have rather alHgued that inftrument to the Chinefe, 
than fuppofed it poflibk that fueh voyages Ihould be performed 
without it. Highly extraordinary it certainly is, that the Chinefe, 
who now never go beyond the limit of Japan on the eaft, Malacca 
on the weft, or java on the fouth, Ihould have failed to Madagascar 
in the thirteenth century ; their knowledge mu ft in that age have 

74 Lib, ill c. 27* In die QiH century, t be pcnimal, the tlflMj centred there* M* Polo 
age of Rena« 4 ot 7 i Arabs, tlic centre waf at was m India in the XJth century, 300 years 
Contain in Travailcure. After the elhblifh* later th m CerajuperumaL 
sncftt of the kingdom of Calicut by Ceraijr- 

been 
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been proportioned to their adventures; and I would not wifli to- 
eonteft the point with thofe 7S who would furnifh them with means 
or inftruments to qualify them for the undertaking; but Ramufio ’* 
is clearly of opinion, that Marco Polo did not bring this inftrument 
from China i and that he did not know it himfelf, becaufe he never 
mentions it. This negative evidence in regard to China, becomes 
pofitive, according to Nicolo di Conti, in regard to India j for he 
failed aboard a native vefTel on the Indian feas, about the year 
1420 n ; and he fays exprefsly they had no cotnpafs, but failed by 
the Pars of the fouthern pole, the elevation of which they had the 
art of meafuring; and that they had alfo a method of keeping their 
reckoning by day or night, with their diftance from place to place j. 
that is, as we fhould fpeak in modern terms, they had a quarter- 
da fi or aftrolabe, and log, but no compafs. 

The date of thi3 voyage, fixty or eighty years previous to the 
difcovery of Gama, makes it highly interefting and the information 
is unique, for Nicolo failed on board an Indian 7 ' fiiip; and that the 
navigators made ufe of the fouth polar liars, is a moft extraordinary 
agreement with the account of Ptolemy ; who fays, they navigated 

• 7S Lord Macartney is fiiUy convinced that colOussu lo, ma ft reggono fircondo die tro. 
the Chine fe compafs is not derived from the vano te dette ilelle o aitc, o balTe ; et qnefto 
Europeans : his reaferns for this may be feen fanno con certe ior miftire che adoperaro, et 
Jn a paptr with which he has fumifhed me limilmentL' mifurano il camRitno die fanno di 
(Appendix, No, i.) ; and has obligingly per- giorno et di uutte, & la dilUnza die e da un 
injtud me to publifh with his name. Inogo all* akra, et cosi fempre fanno in cht 

^ Dichiaratione fopra M* Polo, Ra~ hiogo fi ritrovano dTimdo in mare* RaniuJia, 
mnfio, vol il p. 17. vah i* p. 344. 

77 was abfolved by Pope Ku genius IV. If jimihnentt refers to the preceding claufe, 
in 1444 of apoftacy, after having been in "it means that they kept their reckoning, not 
India zj years ; fo that the date of his voyage, by the log, but by the liars, whieft is, in-that 
in this iniiance, may be from 1420 to 1430, cafe, a knowledge of finding their longitude 
!■ 1iav ^g^nti delP India 11 governano colle a& well as their latitude by yftronomy. 
fttllc del polo aiu art ico * * 4 , <3c non navigano 

3 tho. 
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♦he Indian Ocenn in his age by means of the ftar Canobus, which 
they calied the Horfe. I thou id have been glad to find the mariners 
on board this (hip had been Arabians; but the. defcription -of the 
veflel Is chara&erifticaHy like thofe which M. Polo failed in bn the 
Chinefe feas, feparated into compartments, which the refpe&ive 
merchants on board hired each for himfelf and his property; and 
which were diftin&ly caulked, fo as to prevent a leak in one part 
affecting any other : fueh veflefe are 0:111 in ttfe on thofe feas, but 
are more properly Chinefe or Malay, than Indian. 

The teftimony of N. di Conti is dr red againft the ufe of the 
compafs in the ftxips of India, but frill it is not conclufivc agninft 
the Chinefe; for Veftoman, or Barthcma, in his palfage from 
Borneo to Java, in a ctampan, or fmall Chinefe veflel, esprefsly 
mentions, that the pilot” had a compals. And this teftimony is of 
greater importance, becaufe the date of his voyage from Borneo 
muft be in 1503 or 1504, as he returned to Calicut in 1506, when 
Almeyda was viceroy. Now 1504 is feven years previous’ 0 to the 
arrival of the Portuguefe at Malacca : fo that the Chinefe could not 
have had it from the Portuguefe ; and if the fhips of India had it 
not, they could not have received it through that medium of Com¬ 
munication. There is fomething very ftrmig, like wife, againft their 
receiving it from the Arabs, whom they might have met at Calicut 
in the fifteenth century ; becaufe, if the Arabs then ufed it, it was 
in the form they derived it from Europe, and divided into thirty- 

75 Moderator imis pyxidem, magnetemque* but if to t he whole* it does not quite prove 
me non pagvftAm w&rmamj compluribu» h-ieia whether Barthcma had marked the diiTcrencc 
diflm&arn, qua Yen tom m rationem iniimsant, between 32 and 48 points 
Xecum, mvr* attuleraL Givnsus in Bar- 60 The Portuguefe readied Malacca in 

ihetna* lib* tu c, 37/ RarcmHo, vok i. p. iju. DalrymjpSc, p, j, Coik&knis. 

More uoflro (I thiuk) refers to the fca card^ 
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two points; whereas the Chinefe compafs is divided into forty-eight, 
which feeras almoft conclufive that theirs was an original inftru- 
ment, and not derived from Europe. 


WEALTH OF ARABIA. 

VI. After the recital of thefe circumftances, it is ftill to be con- 
fidered, that in the whole of what has been,laid, it is intended to 
fpeak only in general terms: it is not meant to affert, that no fhipa 
went to India from Egypt before the reign of Ptolemy Philomtitor, 
or that no Greeks, in a later age, pafied beyond Ceylon to Bengal, 
or the Golden Cherfonefe ; but that the ordinary courfe of Oriental 
commerce was conducted in the way that has been ftated, there is 
eyery reafon to believe, and every evidence that is extant to prove. 
The value of this commerce, in the -hands of the Arabians, is 
equally evident: their wealth was proverbial, and the particulars 
of it are detailed by Agatharchides. But there is ftill one poinr 
in which the Arabians are efientially diftinguHhed from all the 
furrounding nations, which, through their means, partook in the 
commerce of the eaft; which is, that however oftentatious their 
neighbours might be, the riches of the Arabians were all applied 
to their private luxury and indulgence. In Perfia, and Chaldea, 
thofe vafi; public works and edifices arofe, which aftonifhed the 
travellers- of the ancient world ; and in Egypt, the ruins of the 
Thebaid are an equal caufe of amazement at the prefent hour. In 
a fecondary rank, Tyre, Jerufalem, Baalbeck, and Palmyra, furprize 
us with their magnificence; while in Arabia, hiftory fpeaks only 

of 
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of one public work, which was the Tank at Mariaba j and when 
the head of that once failed, there never was fufficient indudry or 
public ipirit in the country to re/lore it. 

No adequate caufe is affignahle for this national diftlnaion, but 
that fptrit of independence which broke the body of the people into 
pans too minute fur a combination of interefts, and too diffufe for 
co-operation. This fpirit was never counteracted but for a fhort 
time by entlmliafm ; and no faoner was that eshaufted by evapora¬ 
tion, than they returned again to the Rate in which they are de¬ 
ferred by the ancients. They are nil! a nation of merchants 51 and 
marauders, incapable of fubjeCtton, not lefs from their temper and 
habito than from the nature of their country; rarely formidable in 
a body, from their mutual jealoufy and diftruft ; indifferent, foldiers, 
but dangerous parti za ns. 

No other reafon is difcoverahle, why a nation that at one time 
poflefled almoft exclulively the commerce of the Eaft, never arrived 
at a character of dignity and refpea; and no other caufe can I trace, 
why Idumea became fo eafy a conqueft to the Hebrews, Tyrians, 
Babylonians, and Romans. It ia the influence over their govern¬ 
ment, and the pofTeffion of their harbours on the Red Sea by the ' 
Romans, which is now to be inveftigated ; and if the command of 
the commerce obtained by this power continued with little inter¬ 
ruption till the time of Juftinian, and was not annihilated till the 


11 Tank h placed at Mariaha; but 
Pliny informs vz, that Mariaba fignifjcs a 
ca|uta] i Hill we have in KeiJke, Mar-aba, the 
fame as S.a.ba - t £<> that the Tank will mark 
Saba. See Rclrtfce in Abilfedam, voc. Jenuuia. 
r The Tank failed, according 10 fomc authors, 


rn the time of Alexander; others fay, after 
Chrift* Univ, Hi£L FoL ed. vfi. p, zy6* 

Strabo and Diodorus are in concert with 
Pliny, wjio fay a, lib. vl. p 340, P trB ^qua 
m comtnjcrcifa et lattocinijs deg it; a 
equally true in all nges. 


irruption 
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irruption of the Mahomedans, it is a- duration of this commerce in 
one channel, longer than hAs fallen to the lot of any other people 
in whofe hands it has been placed. 

L E U K K ROM E. 

Our inquiry commences with Leuke Kome, or the White Vil¬ 
lage 1 ' and the character of White is attributed'to feveral towns or 
villages on this coaft. Ptolemy has an Arge Kome helow Yambo; 
Haur is another place, about three hundred miles from the head of 
the gulph; and a third, Haur or Havarra is difcoverable in the 
Itinerary, but forty-five miles from the fame point. All thefe terms 
imply whitenefs; but d’Anville affumes the fecond for the Leuke 
Kome of the Periplus. In this he is juftly fuppofed by M. Goffellin 
to be miftaken; becaufe this fecond Haur, at more than three 
hundred and fifty miles from Petra, could not afford a ready com¬ 
munication with that capital, neither could it be within the limits 
of Petrea, but muft then have belonged to Hejaz; which, that it 
did not, we fliall have fufficient proof in the expedition of Elius 
Gallus. 

. M. Goffellin fixes upon Moil ah ; to which he is, perhaps, more 
particularly directed, by finding a name of notoriety in a fituation 
that is probable : but on this coaff, as lie has very properly obferved 
himfelf, there is no certainty to be obtained j the ancients have 
left us few marks of diftinftion, becaufe they avoided the coaft, 
which was itfelf dangerous, and more dangerous ftill from the dif- 
pofition of its inhabitants; while the few notices which they have 

13 Almoft every place inhabited by Arabians* k rather a village than a town or city, 

M M _ left, 
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left, are obliterated by the retreat of the fea, and the increafiag 
advance of the ffiorc. This ariies from a caufe which operates on 
the whole eaftern fide of the gulph ; and in the lov/er part of it 
there are the remains of places twenty miles inland, which were 
formerly marts or harbours, 

Tliis mull be accepted as a reafon why fo little fatisfa&ion 
can be given in regard to individual portions. The general cha- 
raster of the coaft, and the diviiion of the provinces, will be 
diftind; but identical locality is by no means to be expeaed. 
This will be apparent in the immediate objed of our inquiry, for 
the White Village itfelf is obfeured by difficulties not cafy to be 
lurmounted, 

Lac, 


The Haur of d’Anville s+ is in 
The Moilah of d’Anville, in - 

The Moilah of Gaffcllin, in his Map of Ptolemy 27 s 50' o" 

f Latin text - 22° 40' o" 

Arga Korne of Ptolemy, by the } ^ ^ _ M . 3Q , 

But that there is (till another lUdara, Avara, or Havarra 8S , we 


25* 

2' 

0" 

& 

30' 

0" 

2f 

S° 

0" 

22 ° 

4 ° 

0" 
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30' 
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Havarra S: 

l , we 


14 The Haur of tTArmllc h afeertamed by 
jPil Edrifi to be lower than the itaod Namsm, 
p, 109 i a proof that it cannot be the Haur 
arra of the Itinerary. 

But I an* opprchentWe thafc I read 20 
twice indead of once; if fo* it is only 45' miles 
from Haila to Havarra, and 38 m>m Havana 
to Petra, The latter Muice mutt, in that 
cafe, affuredly be erroneous | and the former 
too* unlcfs the fea of Acaba be as fhort as 
it reprefeated in the ancient maps* in- 
(lead cF runnij*£ itp to the north far as 
it does in the maps of d’Anrille,, GoffclKuj 


and De la Rochette. Still* whatever be 
the errors, it is curios to fee both tbefe 
routes detailed at the extremity of the empire* 
in the reign of Tlu-odotius j and the ftiortcr 
the distances are, the more incompatible they 
are wit h the 11 a lit of d' An v ille, { See d f An * 
ville's Egypt* p. 129, with his opinion of the 
Itineraries') There is a llmiiar diminution of 
dlfiance from Phara* or Ran Mahomet* to 
Haila* which the Itinerary makes only v6 
miles; and both tldici eric its* if they are filch, 
mull be imputed to the fuppofed fhortnefs of 
the fea oi Acaba, i. the Elaniiick Gulph, 
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are certain from the Itinerary * and Stephanus s# informs us, that 
it was founded by Aretas fon of O'bodas, and called Auara {which 
fignifies white in Arabtck and Syriack), from forae vifion of a man 
in white . Pliny adds, that Arra * 7 is in the country of the Thi- 
manei, the adjoining tribe to the Nabateans, and that here is the 
centre of commerce. Upon thefe authorities I had wilhed to have 
placed this Havarra on the coaft, and to have affumed it for the 
file of the White Village; more efpecially as the Itinerary of the 
Peutingerian Tables points to the entrance of the Elanitick Gulph, 
and has one route of fixty-one miles from Aila to Havarra, and 
another of thirty-eight", from Havarra through Zadagafta 15 to Petra. 


** See Stephanus Byz* in voce* 

tT Arra oppidum h quo omnia negotiatio 
eonvemt. Plin. vi. c* 28. The Thimanei arc 
the Bythlmtnees, or Batmizomanees, of Aga- 
tharchides, and upon the coaft. 

** I am not certain that I read the diftanccs 
right i but they appear thus: 

Mite? 1 

From Clyfma to Mcdcia - - 40 

to Phara * - Bo 

— 120 

to Haila * * 50 

— SO 

to Ad Dianam * 16 

to Poiidium ^ 21 

to Havarra - 24 

— 61 

to Zadagatta * 20 

to Petra * - 1 8 

— JL 

26$ 

If by Clyfma we are to undo ft and the head 
if ibt gulph* or Suez, the opening of the 


compares gives preclfely 200 Roman mile* 
from Suez to Ras Mahomed, by d’AnviUe’® 
mapiiSonuEn.by De la Rochette's; 225 by 
Capt* Cook's Chart, When we £nd therefore 
only 120 miles in the Itinerary, we mu ft fuppofc 
that athftaucc is omitted between Arfinoe and 
Clyfma, for both are noticed; but there k no 
number between the two,and Clyfma is placed 
on the eaftei n fide of the gulph, not on the 
weftem* as in d’Anville. But if the numbers 
we have, exprefs the fenfe of the author , then 
we mud add a third at leaft; and* by the fame 
proportion, a third from Fhara or Ras Ma- 
horned to Hafla, making that nearly 67 B, 
miles ; a dillance that agrees neither with 
d’Anville or De la Rochette, for both make 
it near no, I have always fuppofed this dis¬ 
tance much too large ; and if Irwin's Chart 
might be depended on, my judgment muft 
be right, Irtvin is the only traveller 1 have 
met with who has entered the Elanitick 
'Gulph ; but though he fpcaks hf the head, 
he does not quite fay that he faw U. 

The ZaanatK* uf Ptolemy. 
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But in oppofition to this we have the exprefs teftimony of Ptolemy*\ 
that Avarra is inland, and more northerly than Ail a. This reduces 
me to the neceffity of concluding, that this Haur, or Havarra, cannot 
be the White Village of the Periplus j fo that neither the Haur of 
d’Anville, the Argc Rome; of Ptolemy, or this Havarra of the Itine¬ 
rary, will anfwer our purpofe. But there are fome circumftances in 
Agath arch ides, which will lead us to a fituation where fuch a port 
feems to be pointed out, in preference to any other on the coaft. 

m TH A MU DENI AND CANRAITES. 

This author, at the entrance of the Elanitick Gulph, has three 
iflands : one, lacred to lfis; and the tw o others called Sonkabua 
and Sal yd A Thefe illands, after having been loft for twenty cen¬ 
turies, have been reftored to geography by M. Irwin, He is the 
only voyager, as far as I can difeover, who has ever entered this 
bay ; and if his chart may be depended upon, he went up it five- 
and-twenty miles : in confequence of this he faw thefe illands, and 
has named them Tiran, Sanafir, and Barkan. I have never feen 9 ' 
them in any chart, previous to his, arranged in the fame order ; but 
they bear fuch teftimony to the fidelity of Agatharchides, that he 
deferves credit when he adds, that.** they** cover feveral harbours 

“ on 

' i * ■' . ; , .. , . • • . : . 

See Tab. Afi»j iv. and lib. v, c* ** The names are m Niebuhr, but the 

Elana * « i6 d 15' o" portion h erroneous* One iflanet « 1UU called 

Avara - - 4 . 0 * o" jobua by la Rocheue, 

Still there h a conFuliou 5 for the Greek text ** Tiftr & TX H 

fays, AyjMVX; srowisrai t^‘ * * ■ , , . , jusra oi xif njWt 

Elan a - lij rif tfb iStfr rad « 



ft' 


Avars* - * zc / 3 zo* 

But, after all, A vara is north of Elana. 
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« on the Arabian fhore” [as the Zaffateen Iflands protect the port 
of My os Hormus] ; and one of thefe harbours, I conclude, mu if be 
the Leuke Kome of the Periplus; for he adds, “ to thefe iflands 
“ fucceeds the rocky coaft of the Thamudeni, where, for more than. 
« a thoufand ftadii, there is no harbour, no road where a veffel can 
<( anchor, no bay to afford protection, no fcrap of a projecting 
« point, to which the mariner can fly for refuge in a moment of 
** diftrefs.” 

However the colouring of this picture may be heightened, the 
general defcription is true, as may be feen by a reference to 
M. Irwin’s Journal, from the 22d of June to the 9th of July; 
where we have every day iflets, breakers, fhoals, fands, and funken 
rocks, with the mention of only one cove where the fhore could be 
approached. The refuge his Arabian boat found, was generally 
under ifleis; but 3 navigator, who did not dare approach the fhore, 
might well paint it in the fame colours as Agatharchides has done. 
Irwin carries Moilah fifty miles more to the north than it appears in 
other charts ”, and within the Elanitick Gulph : if this be true, my 
conclufion is perfectly in correfpondence with that of M. GofTellin ; 
and if, by taking different methods, we both arrive at the fame con¬ 
clufion, it muff be a ftrong confirmation that the point we have 
both fixed on is right; for a fafe anchorage at Moilah, covered by 
the iflands, and the unapproachable nature of the coaft below, fix 
Moilah to a certainty for the Leuke Itome of the ancients. 

& yap In? t * * h X*ftnir ivop/ACft * fftoAo* !sr docs not occur In the Lexicons : it may 


dfci 'To# 

•Agatharcli. apud Hudfon, p. 59* 

X*x* 5 - tvTuTrtjua is a dubious expreiBon 5 for 
though is the Foot of a wall, or rather 

loofe Hones thrown into the fea to break the 
and protect the mafonry of a pier, 


be the form , the indenture at the commence¬ 
ment of a projection. Unkfs the author aimed 
at a metaphor * by taking in its fenfe of 

a hoof, and fo intended to mean the impreffion 
of a hoof i but in this fenfe the metaphor ls 
not juft. 

P. 143. o&.'cd, vqL L 
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VHL BURNT ISLAND, MOOSA, COAST OF YEMEN- 


From Leuke Koine to the mouth ot the Straits, a epurfe oi. 
more than a thou find miles, we have only two places men¬ 
tioned—the Burnt liland, and Moo fa: a proof, as it fhould feem, 
that this track was little frequented; and yet the author., by 
fpcaking in the fi.rft perfon, fee ms to have performed the voyage 
kimfelf. The dangers he deferibes at large, much in the fame 
manner as we have already reported them from Agat hat chides j and 
the tribes, he fays, which inhabit this trait, are numerous j fora.e 
fpeaking a language perfectly difUnft, and others a different dialed of 
the fame, Thcde on the coaft live in huts or cabins, like the lethy- 
ophagi; and thole who are inland, are a treacherous 9 * race, living 
in hordes or villages, and fpeak two different tongues, it a veflel is 
driven to this fhore, (he is plundered ; or if ihijpwrecked, the crew 
is reduced to flavery. The general name of thefe tribes is Canraites; 
and they are treated as enemies, and feized for haves, by the other 
regular governments of Arabia, But it is not only the diipofition 
of the natives which makes the navigation dangerous ; tor the coaft 
itfelf is without harbours or roads, full of rock.;, fhoals, and 
breakers, and dangers of every fort; for which real on, in going 
down the gulph, W£ ftaiid off from fhore, and keep our courle 

down the middle of the gulph, very defirous 9 * of reaching [the 

more 


Supposed by itachirt to be Caubttites*— 
CwUn t a p wince anti mountain between 
Me*.ca and slua. Phateg. ^ HP 

vj Til it wotd )$ The fentcAc* 

(Lands thul : 3*9 


xzd 615 tA Ap#{*n> UAP- 

OST^OMHN, &XP V*f HMmxx^pini 
I bud very much doubled of tW cetUlru&ion 
c f tbift paflhge* when I cited it in the voyage 
gi JJtfarch^j but I am now parCiiatM, that 
by ctmSderiftg A^aCtKih x*9** as ^ civilized 

part 



more civilized part of] Arabia, which commences about the parallel 
of Burnt Ifland, and continues down the whole coaft to Moofa. In 
this traft the inhabitants are under a regular government, leading a 
paftoral life, and raifmg vaft herds of oxen, camels, and other ftock, 
Moofa is an eftabliftied mart of great trade, in a bay near the 
termination of the gulph, at the diftance of twelve thoufand ftadia, or 
twelve hundred 91 miles from Berenikej and the whole [of this part] 
of Arabia abounds in merchants and mariners, both matters of veflels 
and common failors, and is commercial in the higheft degree. The 
commodities of the country are rich and numerous j but befides thefe, 
there is a great traffic [in India articles] from Barugaza, or Cambay. 
Inland from Moofa, at three days diftance, lies Save or Saue, which 
is the feat of Cholebus, the king of the diftrid called Maphartis} and 
nine days farther inland is Aphar or Saphar, the refidence of Chari- 
bael, paramount both of the Sab cans and Homerites. This'is the 
fovereign to whom the Roman emperors addrefs their embaffies, 
and whofe friendffiip they conciliate by prefents 97 of various forts, 
and confiderable value. 

We have here a general divlfion of Arabia correfponding to the 
modern diftin&ion of Hejaz and Yemen, as nearly as can be ex¬ 
pected after an interval of eighteen centuries. The northern part, 
occupied by Bedoweens, robbers, and marauders, living under tents 

part of Arabia, that is, Yemen or Sabea, the This is very accurate, reckoning the 

whole difficulty is removed - t and the ufage of pafTage acrofs the gulph, firfl to Leuke Koine, 
AfeSkir in the fame fenfe twelve lines lower, and then down the gulph to Moofa. 
juftities the interpretation ; for, to 97 Hudfoo renders this pafTage as import- 

*Aq£Sw and wh*ov£!fav f ing prefents made by Charibael to the Roman 

does not refer i'tav to,. the wW? of Arabia, but emperors ; but in a following paffage the 
to the 'whole of Sabea, as it is evident by the prefents from the Romans are fpccifically men- 
context. turned, without any notice of a return. 
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iti hordes aim oft without towns, villages, or fettled habitation of 
any fort; while the fouthem part is in a civilized ftate, highly 
cultivated, polifhed, and commercial, and under a regular form of 
government, fuch as Niebuhr found at Sana within thefe thirty 

years. 

The limit of IIejaz, or Arabia Dcferta, is fixed by d’Atmlle in 
lat. if 12' o"”, which gives it an extent of coaft of near feven 
hundred and fifty miles, while there remain but little more than 
three hundred within the ftraits affignable to Yemenor Arabia 
Felix. The northern part of the firfl divifion is that which aofweis 
more particularly to the dangerous coaft deferibed by the ancient 
authors, and explored by Irwin, terminating at Haflfan Iile, in 
lit. 2 S° i to which fucceeds Yambo, the port of Yathrib or Medina, 
and Gidda or Judda, the port of Mecca, the Maco*rabba or Great 
Makka of Ptolemy. This appellation proves that it was a place of 
confequence in that early age ; and hiftory fliews that there is hardly 
a place which deferves thfe name of city, except Mecca and Medina, 
in all that fpaee which geographers allot to Arabia Delerta, acrofs 
the vaft peninfula, from the Red Sea to the Perfian Gulph and the 
Euphrates. The numerous tribes which inhabit this defert are the 
Saraceni of the ancients, fo called from Saharraor Sana, a defm, 
and correfpouding exa&ly with the modern terra of Bedoweens. 
In what fenfe this country is a defert, was unknown to the ancients, 
and is almoft equally unknown to us; but that it is not and, fo as 
to preclude the produce of the earth, is evident from the iwarms 
which thefe tribes furnUhed in the early period of the Mahomedan 


o" Niebuhr; 18 0' o" De U Ro* 
chette/ Bedijab ii Campania* 
w Bcdljah-Campafi^ Reilke In Abilfcdam, 


p. 5, Arab iff* BadiiYvinrcfolcbam ucmpe tiu- 
trices cs al Bedijah (i. e. campar.ia) Mec- 
cam ire. 

conquefts, 
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conquefts, and from the confideration that every Arab is a horfeman. 
Little as will fuffice to fupport an Arab and Ills horfe, both mu ft be 
fupportgd ; if little corn is fowed or confumed, ftill thole who live 
on the produ£t of tlveir herd muft find pafture for their oxen, Iheep, 
camels, and horfes; and though many expatriate for this purpofe in 
the feafon, the majority ftill remains at home, both winter and 
frnmner. Neither can their 'predatory life fupply all their wants; 
for a whole nation muft have a national fupport. Robbers as they 
are, they do not rob every one; the caravans ftill diftribute all the 
merchandize which comes annually to the ports of Yambo and Jidda, 
through this very country ; and in the commerce which the ancients 
defcribe, there was a regular intercourfe between Sabea and Petra, 
from the South, and between the gulph of Perfta and Petra, from 
the Eaft. This trade has fluctuated in different ages, from external 
caufes: it is at this moment, perhaps, at a lower ebb than ever, 
from the' commercial fuperiority of the Europeans in the Eaftern 
Ocean, and from a diminution in the fpirit of pilgrimage. But 
Mecca and Medina are ftill to be con Adored as marts rather than 
fan£tuaries; and the commodities brought by the Englifh from 
India, and by the Turks from Suez, ftill centre at Jidda ,0 °, as an 
emporium of confiderable importance. 

It is the Turkifh trade from Suez which the Romans occupied by 
being mafters of Berenike, Myos Hormns, Petra, and Leuke Kome. 
It is the Englifh trade from India, which the Greeks and Romaus 
firft found in the hands of the Sabeans, arid afterwards aflumed to 

“ At the.time Bruce was there, nine [hips adds, are dlfperfed over the wildeft part of 
from India were in the harbour 1 , one of which Arabia by men with, whom no traveller would 
was worth *00,000 1 ; and one Arab offered truft his life. Bruce, vol. i. 278. 
to purchafc the nine cargoes. All thefe, he 

n n them- 
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themfclvea, as foon as they had fleets on the Red Sea that neither 
feared the Nabftthfiah pirates at the head of the gulph, or the SabSao 
merchants & the ft.raita i arid from the time they learned the nature 
of the monfoon from Hipnalus, they made a voyage to India more 
advantageous, than the purchalc of a cargo at .Moofa or Okelts. 

!S. EXPEDITION OF ELIUS GALLtJS. 

The voyage from Suez or Arsinoe was firft planned by Mcco ; it 
was afterwards meditated by Alexander* and it was executed by the 
Ptolemies previous to the eftablifliment of My os rlorm us and Be- 
renike. It was not unknown to the Romans when they reduced 
Egypt, though then in difuftfj but Elios Galius ftt ' n,r on 
expedition from this port, and Strabo imputes his failure to this 
cireumilancc as a leading caufe. 

Strabo laments that this expedition added little to the geographical 
knowledge of Arabia ; and we have reafon to complain t hat -Strabo, 
who lived in habits of intimacy with Callus, has recorded fo In tie 
of the information which might have been obtained from that 
commander. The confequence is, that d’Anville, who follows ;Tmy, 
carries the Roman arms to Mariaba, the March of the Arabians; 
and that M. Goffenin, by his interpretation of Strabo, 1 'uppefbs 
Mariaba, or Marly aba, to be the Maco-raba *" of Ptolemy, the Mecca 
of Mahomet. The diftance between thefe two places is little ftiort 
of nine degrees ; fo that the difference between the two eh rotates is 
675 Roman miles. 

«< Me tea is always written Mac^a by Reifke, in liis ver&on of Abilfcda. 
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If there' were any data to determine this difpute, no labour iliould 
have deterred me front in-veftigating it to the uttnoil; but as Pliny 
fays, that the places which occurred in the expedition of Gall us are 
not found in authors previous to his time, the fame may be faid 
of fubfequent writers$ for.there is not one of them, ancient or 
modern, who will do more than afford matter for conjecture. I his 
Is the reafon that compels me to give a {ketch-only of an expedition 
fo intimately connected with the commerce of the ancients in 
Arabia. 

The commiffion of Gallus from Auguftus was to explore Ethiopia, 
the country of the Troglodytes, and Arabia. The lirft part was 
executed by Petronius, his lieutenant, and terminated by the fub- 
million of Candace, queen of Meroe. But Arabia, Gallus referved 
for himfelf; and the country of the Troglodytes he eroded when, he 
landed at My os Horrnus, on his return. This expedition com¬ 
menced at Glescpatris’**, in the neighbourhood of the modem Suez, 
where we find him at the head of an army confiding of ten thoufand 
Romans, five hundred Jews, and a thoufand Nabateans from Petra, 
with a fleet of eighty lt,J veffels of war, and an hundred and thirty 
.tranl ports* Sylleus ,u+ , the mbuffer of O'bodas king of Petra, was 
to conduct this force; but bis intereft was concerned in defeating 
the expedition, which tie efte&ed, and afterwards paid the forfeit 
for his treachery with his life. The firfl error into which he led 
Gallus, was the preparation of a fleet, which confirmed ,cs much 

time, 

|ft, <C]eopiitrrs is confitlered as Ardnoe ; but , ' Vf See fupra, p. 
perhaps Arsmtic, Cleop Airis, and Suez, have We have the aeccmnt of preparing a 

all fallowed the retreat of the fca at the head Tmkifli fleet In the fame manner, anno »5371 
of the gulph* by which we learn , thnt the country affording 

Bircnies, triremes and phafcli* 00 maters ala for flop-building, th# fevcral ar¬ 

ticle* 
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time, and was of no fervlce; for the army might 1 have proceed-.,d 
from Cleopatris to Petra, and thence to the head cf the Elanitick 
Gulph, through a friendly country, and in the ordinary track oi 
the caravans But fifteen dav3 were required to extricate the 
fleet -from the fea of Suez, and to reach the road of Lcuke Kome j 
and here, when they arrived, many veffels had been loft, and the 
troops were fo afflicted with a diforder in the mouth, and iwelling 
in the legs, that the remainder of the year was loft, and the expe¬ 
dition delayed till the following fpring. 

Upon leaving Lcukc Kome, Gallus advanced, hi ft, through a 
defert ! " into the country of A'retas, who was related to O'bodas, 

IfoUTw 

Magiitg Sdiemib 
(Jethro) - 14 

Muilah - - 1 5 


tides were brought acrafs the deleft from 
Cairc cm camels. lit this manner a fleet of 
y6 vettels was confimdetl, which, finmft the 
time it weighed from Sues, was ten days be- 
fore it reached Tor, and kk ii on the eleventh 
This accounts for the Sheen days employed 
by Gallus in performing a paffage of httk 
luorc than 240 miles- See Ranrnlio, tom L 
p. 274. Viaggio per nn Count® Yemthrao. 

** We have the route of the pilgrims in 
Mel Th eve not* Pococke. and Shaw, from 
Cairo to Msec <; and reckoning frtfm Agermid, 
which U near Such, the account m Thtvtnot 
ftauds dn% tom. i* p. 15 



Hours. 

Navatir - * 

61 

Raftagtva - - 

ID 

Kalaat d Nnkel 

*5 

Abiar Alama 


(Ada?) - - 

H 

Bath al Acaba 

'5 

Kubat i»l Acaba 

16 

Bahr el Hanoar 


SVfaralTt Beni- 


gateic - « 

14 


The rote of a caiWft h from 5 to 
2 !• miles an hour * 


126 1215 
:} » 


2 $± 


3 r S 


This mute ratrahms* by the complies, in a 
right line on De la Rochet {c’s map, nearly 
280 miles, wiJeh, with the allnvviu.ee for mad¬ 
mittance of l t , amount® to 320 miles * ami 
kia at IS miles a day, a moderate march for 
a Romm army, ferjuimi 2 1 days: fo that 
they proceeded fatter by fea than they would 
have done by land ; the time ktt, therefore* 
was in the preparation of the fleet. 

1: v This h the fume defert which M^hjgntct 
pafT-.d in bis march from Medina to rhigjr and 
Alla, where* Abilfecla fays, mag n as ilsi per 
viiiJit tou rabaot moldlia® ab Jettu ct llti, p, 5 %* 
Ed, Reitke, v 754 - 

and 
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and fee ms to have been the fovereign of the Thamu dites & but 
Sylleus had the fame influence here as in Petrea; and though the 
country was not deftityte, or the prince unfriendly, thirty days were 
employed before the army reached the country of the Nomades or 
Bedov?eens, called Ararene l0 *, and fubjeft to Sabus. This tra£t has 
a refemblance to the territory of Medina and Mecca ; and the fpace 
of fifty days employed in paffing it, till they reached the city of the 
A'grani 1Cs , Negrani, or Anagram, which was taken by aflault, is 
fome confirmation of the conjefture, The king had fled into the 
defert; but the country was not boftile, nor altogether incapable of 
fupplyipg the neceffaries requifite for the array u °. 

From hence, after a march of fix days, they arrived on the bank 
of a river, where the natives were collected in a body, and oppofed 
their paffage : a battle was the confequence, in which, with the lofs 
of only two Romans, ten thoufand Arabians were flain. Strabo 
deferibes them equally deficient in fpirit, as they were ignorant of 
the art of war ; and yet thefe very tribes were in a future age, under 


l * Ararene is probably Bara-rene, as Aphar 
is Saphm; and Sara is SaKarra, the defert. 

■ IC * t A'grani in the firit mention is written 
Negrani in the MSS. ; and on the fecond, th- 
: and Cafau bon wtihea to read Aypotfa*. 
See Strabo, pp. 781? 7 32 . All thefe readings 
prove the titfteruinty of the ground we ftaud 
on ; and any of them would juflify &* Anvrllc 
in a (fuming Najera n (a plate fully defer ibed 
by A 1 Edrifli, and well known to Niebuhr}, 
if the other circum (fauces of the expedition 
will accord. Najeran is a fort refs dependant 
on Mecca: it lies 12 days fouth of that ca¬ 
pital, and call: of the mountains which bound 
the Tehama. See A 1 Edrifii, pp^S. ja, 51* 
This ifr perfeftly confident., if Ararene is the 


country of Medina and Mecca ; and Najertm 
irmft be, by comparing circumlbncea in Al 
Edrifli* on the borders of Yemen, nearly on a 
parallel with Sfldnm Rah, Cobfult. p. 48* 

IM Ali pa (Ted through Najcran, and brought 
a tribute fro pi it, when he was returning from 
Yemen, whither he had been font to preach 
the Koran by Mahomet ■ and if Nagrana be 
Najeran (as to all appearance it is), it diredtly 
contradids GofTelbVs hypothefis, that Eliu^ 
Gallus terminated his expedition at Mecca, 
Abilfeda Rdlke, p, 53. Abilfcda mention* 
the converlion of the kings of the Iiomerites* 
the people of Arabia Felix ; and adds, that 
Ali*s preaching converted the whole Uibe o£ 
Ham dan in one day. 


the 
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the iil flu dice of Muhomedan enthufiaiin, to fubdue the world, from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the Indus. * 

Tlu lofs of this battle produced the furreqder of Afca, a city in 
the neighbourhood ; and, w iihout learning 'what time was fpent 
here, or what dilta nee intervened, the next place we find t ljem at 
is Athrulla. Athruda was taken without difficulty, and garriioned, 
, and a fupply of provifsons was. obtained, winch enabled them to 
proceed to Marfyaba. This city is tieferibed as the capital of the 
Rhaminites, and the feat of I!afar*“, the' fovereign of the country. 
Here terminated the expedition; for, after lying before the place 
fix days, Gall us was compelled, by want of water, to raife the 
fit’ge, and retreat to Anagrana, where the battle had been fought 1 ' 1 , 
and which he did not reach till after a diftrefsful march of nine 
days. 

From this time, the preservation of his army was the more imme¬ 
diate object of the commander, than the hope ofeonqueft: he had 
fpent fix months in reaching Mariyaba ; he was now convinced of 
the perfidy of Sylieus; he imputed \ he whole failure to the direction 
of the march by the advice of that mirsiffer; and if the fame delay 
fhould occur on the retreat, he faw that the defiruftion of the army 
.was inevitable. 

To prevent this, it is evident that the route was changed; and 
we are led to conjecture, that it was directed from the interior to the 

1,1 By confnHmg Ptolemy* the country of mmmueU* nrjd AnAgratia or 
EbfartiSj or the HitBii, 1 iu fat- loo tiujef? to ifi tlti ; ptncc r comfpond, iTth^ thcVutWor 
tht forth "ib allow of tht ftippoStion tMt the text .ire at eariauce , for the buttle was 
Galhs went no farther than Mt;cca. uot fought at A grana, hut fix days from ft* 

,l The toj/tea ill Strabo ire to incorrect in and apparent ly at A feu, as that cky fumm* 
theft name*, that though there is evidently dmd immediately after the buttle 
aji intention of the editor to make jVgrfrna 

a 


coaft. 
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coaft. In this cafe, the army muft have croffed the mountains and 
defcended into the Tehama; and yet in a march of fixty days, we 
have nothing to guide our inquiries but the mention of four places, 
without dates, and with one diftance only fpecified : thefe are, 'The 
Seven Wells> eleven days from Anagrana; Chaalla, Malotha, and Nera. 
Nera *’*, we are informed, was in the territory of Obodas, that is, 
in Petrea, and in all probability at fome diftance to the fouthward of 
Leuke Kome, 

At Nera the army embarked, and was eleven days in crofting the 
gulph to Myos Hormus. The route from this port to Koptus on 
the Nile has been already.deferibed ; and from Koptus, Gallus pro¬ 
ceeded tO'Alexandria with the fhattered remains of his forces. Of 
thefe, feven only had periflicd by the fword ; but a very great pro¬ 
portion was rendered unier vice able by difeafe‘ H , famine, and a 

* f 

variety of diftrefles which they had experienced in the courfe of the 


campaign. 

Thus ended an expedition,- planned without policy and conduced 
without capacity. If it had fucceeded, the Romans could not have 
eftablilhed themfclves in the country ; and by its failure, it retarded 


,,J Nera, in the margin of Strabo* is written 
Hygra> and Negra in CafVuibutv's tnmflationj 
and in fuch a fluctuation of the MSS, or 
printed copies, we have nothirig to determine 
our doubts: but wc may conclude, that the 
place, whatever is its name, mufl be confi.der- 
ably below Leuke Komc, a® the p adage from 
that port to Myos Hormus was only three 
days. This, however* was for a fnigle fhip, 
and Callus had a fleet | but we mull fuppofe 
he continued his courfe up the eoafl: to the 
northward* and came by lias Mahomed to the 
Egyptian fhore, Much difficulty Hands in 

/ 


the way of calculation j and* after aTl, it is not 
quite clear whether Strabo-s eleven days are 
lo be reckoned from the time G$iJ reached 
Ntrn, or from the day he left it : I conclude 
the latter to be intended. A Negra is {mu- 
tioned by Cedrenue* p 364 50Q years iu\:r r 
where a St A ret has wa* put to- de^th by 
Eklhaasj the Abyffiriian conqueror of the Mo** 
mcrites. One ihouid not hLvt expected o find 
a Chri Ilian martyr, of the name or family of 
tile A ret toft's of the ddert* 

114 Dio fays, they did not merely retreat,, 
but were driven out, 

tV *” "■ - r f '“' '■ \' vr 1 ■, "X« • 

their 
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fhfcJr full intercourfe with India .for altnoft a century. But if it 
Were p'ofiible to give the reader fatisfaffion on the extent of it, no 
apology would be requilrte for the digreflirm, This, from the lean- 
tine Is of materials, cannot be done; but as my conjectures differ 
btoth from d’Anvilie and M. ©oMin, I ftiali barely date the 
grounds On which they are founded, and leave the determination to 
the judgment of the reader. 

The firft ftep towards fixing the termination of rite expedition, 
would be to diftinguifti Marfyaba from all the cities with which it 
is confounded. 

The Marfyaba cf Strabo it in the country of the Rhamanitx, and 
under the government of Iiafarus. It is not the Match of Sabea, 
where the great Tank "* is, for that he calls Meriaba of the Sa- 
beans; and this fufficicntly declares again ft d’Anvillc’s fyfteni, which 
carriesGallus into Sabea, and on which GofteUin juftly obferves, that 
if Gallus had befieged March, he would not have been obliged to 
raife the fiege for want of water, the reafon affigned by Strabo. 

Ptolemy has like wife a Maraba (written Bar aba in the text) which 
he places in the country of the Mmeans, and calls it a metropolis ; 
and a Mariama, two degrees to the fouth-eaft; but lie has no Ma- 
riaba cither inSabSa or the country of the Homerites. His Elifari, 
the liai'ar of Strabo, are ftili farther fouth than the Min^ans, and 
upon the coaft. 

Pliny has two Marfabits: one marked by the Tank, called Bara- 
malchum "% the Royal Sea or Lake ; and another, in the country 

'*i M>eb is ftili die capital of a large pro- are Hill current. See Nick t.ii. p. tip. Arabic. 
*j n « t n Yemen called Psjof, between Najercn "* Bsftir-u-Tnelk, fl.ihryt-raalk, Balir-o-mol- 
aml Hadramaut, wherctlie ancient traditions Icim ; tfte Lnkc- of the King, or die Kings; 

1 -deemingthe lank, the queen of Sbeba, Src. t!it Royal Lake. 
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of the Calingii; he adds, that Mariaba is a general name of a capital* 
It is apparently then the Marl aba 1,7 of the Calingii which he informs 
ns, contrary tp the aflertion of Strabo, that Callus took, and finilhed 
his invafion at Caripeta. But it is flill more extraordinary, that the 
other cities he mentions as taken and deflroyed by Gallus, do nor, 
in any one inftance, correfpond with thofe of Strabo, except that 
his Negra is poffibly Nera 

Dio 1,9 terminates the irruption at Athlula, evidently the Athrulk 
of Strabo : he mentions the army being afflicted with a difeafe in 
the head and legs; and adds, that Gallus did not merely retreat, 
..but was driven out by the natives, 

The whole of this goes to prove, that Gallus did not reach Mareb 
Baramalcum j and, in fhort, the fa£t is impofiible; for that Mareb 
is above eleven hundred miles from Moilah, and the retreat of 
Gallus, in fixty days, would require a march of almoft twenty miles 
a day, which, for luch a continuance,- is not to be performed. 

But if the Mareb of d’Anville be too diftant, the Mecca of Gof- 
fellin is too near; for the route of the caravan, from'Moilah to 
Mecca, makes it only 731 miles, at 3 miles an hour. 

547 — at af miles an hour. 

546 — d’Anville’s Map. 

560 — De la Rochefte’s Map. 

Add for road-diflance So • 


640 — 


117 Supradi&am Manabam. The Mamba 
of the Calingii 1$ the laft mentioned, and Har- 
don in fuppofes that to be meant. 

1,8 May it not be Negrnna, for Nagrana ? 


probable mean difiance, from 620 
to 640. * 

119 Lib. Yill p. 350, Ed/Steph. 

IK> It is 1085 in a right line, which, with 
the addition of a feveuth, becomes 124.0, and 
increafeij the difficulty. 
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If, therefore, Gallus was advancing ior As months, he mu't have 
marched little more than an hundred miles a month. And let us 
fuppofe, with Goffellin, all the fraud of Sylleus, and all the devia¬ 
tions of the march he pieafes, this advance is far kk- '.han a Roman 
army can be fuppofed to make. The country Gallus was defirou* 
of teaching, was the country of gold’ 1 ', frankmcenfe, myrrh, and 
fpices, certainly either Hadraraaut or Yemen ; and when he was at 
Marfyaba, he was told he was but two days didance from, the pro¬ 
vince he wifired to enter. He might be deceived in that, and moft 
probably he was; but the deception could hardly amount to the 
difference between two days and thirty,, and Mecca is* little thort of., 
thirty days from Hadramant 

Goffelim fuppoies Athrulla to be \athreb or Medina* and Mar— 
fyaba to be Macoraba or Mecca; but it is not eafy to difeover the 
refetnblance of thefe names, or the other five he gives from Pliny. 
Strabo is furely a better guide, who was m habits ol intimacy with 
Gallus, and who received the names mod probably from his report..* 
Pliny fays, that Marfyaba was taken, and that the expedition ter mi- 
' nated at Carrpeta s Strabo aflerts, that Marfyaba was not taken, and 
does not .notice Caripeta at all. It is not fafe to. build on fimilarity 
of names ; but Nagrana, which Goffellin iuppofes to he A 1 Nokia , 
is certainly more nearly related to Najeran in found. Najeran is 
afluredty as ancient as Mahomed's time: it is a conipicuous pro¬ 



vince 


y 
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vince ftill, according to Niebuhr'* 3 } and A 1 Edriffi “* places it on 
the road from Mecca to Yemen. This appears to-be the very route 
by which Gallus was advancing; and Najeran, by the Arabian 
accounts, was capable of affording the fupplies of which the army 
flood in need. I am myfelf therefore perfuaded, that Gallus entered 
the country of the Mineans, and that the city he afiaulted, whether 
Mamba, Marfyaba, or Caripeta, was the capital erf that province; for 
Mariaba implies a capital in general; and if Ilafar is the king of this 
tribe, whether Calingii, Rhamanitse, or Elefari, I would comprehend 
all three under the title of Mineans. At leaft, to my conception it 
is clear, that Ptolemy, Pliny, and $trabo, all point to fo me thing 
farther fouth than Mecca. 

Whether this opinion will meet with the approbation of others, 
is dubious j fuch as the obfeurity and contradict ion of my authorities 
will allow, I give it. If Najeran be a fixed point, and concluded, 
we have ground to fland on ; if it can be difputed, I am ready to 
embrace any afiumption that may be fupported upon better proofs. 
What the Rhainamtac of Strabo, or. Calingii of Pliny, may be, feems 
impoflible to determine, Goflellin concludes, that the Rhamanitse 
of Strabo are the Manila: of Ptolemy; it is the ftrength of his argu¬ 
ment ; and in Mercator’s Map, the Manitae are placed on the north 
of Mecca. But perhaps Mercator is milled, for we have no latitude 
of the Manitse ; and the text fays, below the Manitse ” s is the interior 
Myrrh country, and then the Mineans, a great nation. I have 
not yet met with any account of myrrh in Hejaz, and therefore, if 
the Rhamanitse and Manilas are the fame, I conclude that they are 

1Mi Arabic, il 114* < Tv&w Mo&w i M** 

lH Pages 48, 49* k&icj 
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ia Yemen. Blit the whole of this is conjectural; and, it names aviiit* 
I might with equal propriety contend, that Rbatnari is Hainan, or 
Hamdan, the tribe converted by Ali, the pofition of which anfwers; 
or aflert, that Gari-Peta is Gami-Peta, corref'pondcnt to the Garoa 
or Carana of Strabo, which he fays was the capital oi the Mineans. 

Is it not reafonablc to fuppofe that the army moved in the track 
of the caravans 1,1 ? and as the line here aflumed is direct between 
Hejaz and Hadramaut, and cuts the province of the Mineans, who 
were the regular carriers between both, does not this fuppofiticn 
folve more of the difficulties than any other ? It is but a iuppo- 
fttion at taft; Hill, where our ignorance of the country renders 
every effort dubious, a rational hypothecs is all that can be ex¬ 
pelled.. 

Najeran ,ss itfelf is in Hejaz, for it is one of the foitrefles of 
'Mecca, according to A 1 Edriffi j and the boundary of this province 
and Yemen, is fixed at the following Ration. 11 , therefore, Gallua 


1 ? I have a leaning towards the connect ion 
cif thefe two names $ but if the two places be 
the fame, the difficulty k not remove L ; for 
the fame city qannot be taken, and not taken; 
zwd he expedition cannot terminate at two 
different plncc?. The follo w fog d-rcum fiances, 
however, may hc^uriims, If not convincing; 

The four great nations in Afsbra FeKx, or 
Yemen, were the the Sabdnna, the 

Katatananfes (who are in the Maphartm of 
the F^rfplUfc)) and the people of Hadramaut, 
As the power of the Habeans declined, the 
tribe of Haroyar (the .Homentrs) prevailed, 
whofe capital was A phm% Saphar* orflMfct; 
but the capital of the Mineans mi Kama* or 
Karatta* 

Itipv, ^ JUpvi, Strata* I aft; curi- 


cufly, bit jjmHout affixing any importance to 
ft, may not the Karfpeta of 4 Pliny he Kami-- 
Fetfa, tile fdrtrcfsMjf Karnai If thfc. could; 
be fuppoM, Madntba^ or tk cupUnl, i» identi¬ 
fied with Kami-Petra; for both are the prin¬ 
cipal cry of the Mine ass. 

f h Strabo has pointed this out, unco* the 
fnppoiit lm that Gaiks might have marched 
♦by the caravan-road through Peiica, Ati^n. 

xtoutf*? hi %V . . o* xaprJ-ipTTQi Joi r wVr.y wSd 

ocwifrmt Ih k&I hi w fa pet* 

fit BTtTfftr, Sfi pi Tfafi 

camch* and men in the caravmtU find fupplks 
from fantrefa to. fortrefs* in the feme ahumcr m 
an army. 

* * El Edriffi, p. 4<j. 
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was nine days in returning hither after his repulfe, we may fuppofe 
that he would not march lefs than fifteen miles a day on fuch an 
emergency: this requires that"he fhould have advanced upwards of 
an hundred miles into Yemen. And if we date from Najeran the 
fixty days employed in his retreat to Nera, an eftimate between 
twelve and fifteen miles a day would enable him to reach that port 
in the time affigned. This feems a great exertion for fixty ,ls> days 
continuance ; but famine impended, and doubtlefs the Arabs ho¬ 
vered in the rear; add to this, that when the army arrived in Egypt 
it was completely ruined, as Strabo informs us, by famine, hardfhip, 
ficknefs, and the difficulties of' the march. 

Nera, as it is the termination of the expedition, I fhould have 
been glad to fix, but no reprefentative offers; it muft be within the 
limits of Petrea, and it fhould be placed as far below Leifke Kome 
as the province will admit: it may perhaps be difcovered by fomc 
future Niebuhr j or an enlarged knowledge of the language, and the 
country, may fhew that we are all pilots at fea, without inftrurnents* 
charts, or compafs. 

We are now to return to the coaft, on which, as has been already 
noticed, the Periplus mentions only the Canraites, Burnt Ifiand, 
Moo fa, and Oktlis. The Canraites are the wild tribes on the 
broken fhore of the Hejaz, terminating about Haffan Ifle, in lat. 25 0 . 
And the paffage from Leuke Koine to the Burnt Ifiand was con¬ 
ducted with a view of avoiding the coaft throughout. How this 
could be effected during a run of from ten to twelve degrees, or 
more, is not eafily accounted for ; but one of thefe difiances it muft 


139 But it agrees with a fimilar route from which required 65 days. Lib. xii. 32. 
Thomna to Gaza, mentioned by Pliny, douhi. 
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he, according as we affurae Gebel Tar, or Gebel Zektr, for Katake- 
kiumene, or the Burnt I Hand ; and as both preferve at psefent the 
figns of volcanoes hi decay; one of them it ruuft he, as may fuit 
heft with other circumfiances mentioned. The extreme difiance 
is from MoUah, in lat. 'i’f 56 * 5|> to Gebel Zekir in 1$ 50'; the 

fmalleft, from Haflati Iflf, in 25*, U1 ro Gebel Tar, in ij 1 to'. If 
Mokha is aflujned for the reprefentative of Moofa, ami Mon fa he 
the only object of the ancients, Gebel Zeldr m-uft be preferred; or 
if we fuppofe that the ancients v/iihed to approach the cbafl, as 
foon as they found the natives more civilized, we fhould rather lie 
directed to Gebel Tar *” : for in that latitude, and even, to the north 
of it, we are to fix the SabCans generally, in the fame manner as 
Niebuhr extends the dominion or influence of the modem Sana, 
Sana in fadl, under the government of its Imam ,a+ , as It com¬ 
prehends nearly the fame territory as the ancient Sabe.-, fo does it 
partake of the manners and habits attributed to that nation, where 
commercial intercourfe had foftened the Arabian character, and in- 

,J * Makiug 14” 6 ’. ' 5 * Milking 9" 50'. 

t|1 Notwithftandmg the difagr cement of *** Jibbd Tier i* the point from which all 
M d’Anvillc ciiid M. Gotfellin, no one can fhips going to jiddd take thdr depart ore after 
fearch this qudlion thoroughly without refe- foiling from Mocha, Bruce, i. p. 54*. Tins, 
rence to the tluferiahon of the former on the though the courfe is the oIr<*£t contrary to 
gulph of Arabia, I have collected materials that of the Periplits, Ml marks it as a point 
from both ; from F. Sicard, Irwin, Bruce, of departure and deftinanotfr 
and De la Rochebeautiful chart. If I ’ This h evident, from Barteman in Ra- 
prefer the latitudes of the ft to all other?, it muiio, the French Voyages in 172s, by La 
is becaufe they are founded more efpcdally on Rocqtie, and Niebuhr* The government of the 
obfer vat rone made by EngbfliTHivLgator?, and Imam is much more gentle than any Motirith 
the oJficm on board the Hoops, packets, md government in Africa or Arabia j the people & 
trading vcflela in that fen, are, for the moil too, are of gentle mamisjrs, the men, from 
part, frier-tide men* and \Kttzr qualified to early age, king accuifomed to trade, Bruce, 
determine nautical qudiions than any navi- i* 307. 
gators who have preceded them* 
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troduced that fecurity of life and property, without which com¬ 
merce itfelf cannot exift. 

Mooza, according to the Periplus, was the regular mart'” of the 
country: it was not a harbour, but a road with a fandy bottom, 
which afforded good hold for the anchors ,34 , and where the fhips 
lay in great fecurity : it was inhabited wholly by Arabians; and was 
frequented on account of the Indian trade with Barugaza, a3 much, 
as for its native produce. 

The intercourfe with the Sabeans had from the firft been efta- 
blifhed, either here or at fome mart in its vicinity ; but the Sabeans 
were now no longer the prevailing tribe ; the Homerites, who came 
from Mareb, were become the fuperior power, and Charibaei the 
fbvereign of both nations. He had fixed the feat of his govern¬ 
ment at Aphar, fuppofed by Goffellin to be the fame as Dafar or 
Safar; and Dafar is noticed by Niebuhr as a place near IVIount 
Sumara, now in ruins. The diftance, however, does not anfwer; 
for Aphar is placed by the Periplus thirteen days inland from Save, 
and Save three days from Moofa. But if Save is the fame as Taas, 
or Mount Sabber, the diftance from Sabber to Dafar is not much 
mere than from Moofa to Sabber ; and thirteen days from Sabber 
inland would carry us much nearer to Sana, the modern capital of 
tire Imam, and the metropolis of Yemen. 

It is poflible, that in a country fubjed to perpetual'revolutions, 
provinces may have obtained different names from the tribes that 
occupied different fituations: this feeras apparent in the diftrid of 
Cataba, which is now inland ftxty miles from the coaft, notwith- 

1,5 ifAVofwr wfMpo*, the port eftablifhed by of the road of Mokha. The cables* lu* favs, 
the native government. do not mb, becaufc the bottom is fand, while 

,<d Bnke mentions, the fame circumtlance it is coral in almaft every other part. 

ftanding 
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ftanding that Strabo places the' Catabanians immediately at the ftraits. 
It may be, therefore, prefumption to fay, that Save is Sabber ,3 \ or 
Aphar, Dafar; notwithfUndiug that the territory of Maph;utis“ at 
v>ave, or the capital of the Iiomerites thirteen days inland, may 
afford us general information fufficiently correct. Cholbbus, the 
foverejgn of Mapjiartis, whofe refidence is at Save:, is ftyled a tyrant 
by the Pcriplus, that is, a prince whofe legitimate title was not 
acknowledged; but Chari bad '3 the genuine IJ * fovereign of the Ho¬ 
rn erites and Saheans. The power of Chnlebus extended over the 
fouth-vvefl angle of Yemen, both within arid without the {traits, oc¬ 
cupying the fame trad as the Catabanians of Strabo in a former age. 
And Cholebus had a joint power* 4 ” with the fubje&s of Charibael 
at, Wooffi, over the fettlement at Rhapta, on the coaft of Africa. 

The mart of Yemen, at the prefer)t day, is at Mokha, where 
coffee is the grand article of exportation, on which the Imam of 
Sana *V , receives a duty, of twenty-five per cent, equivalent to the 
cuflom exa&ed by the Romans at Lcube Home feventeen hundred 
years ago. Twenty miles inland from Mocha, Niebuhr di{covered 
a Mo'ofa ftill exiting, which be with great probability fuppofes to 
be the ancient mart, now carried inland to this diftance by the 
accretion of the coaft. And if the accretion is allowed, certainly 


NS^nihr has a couje&ure alfo relating iu 
Sabbt aud SS^bid, tom. Li, p. 55* 

IJ * Pcriplfrs, 1 p. 13. 

}(j iviho'pbtt@a?Arisf. Irfiilp* p* *3* 

1,1 So I interpret a pafFage (p. To. of the 
Per 1 plus) 9 f^prot it n 

iUtfiov j. TT, srpnflf 

ynpl&bt *Apo£i&U - 9 , ttfpairno^ Tlttptt i\ 

vZ ffapikm virihp* at-vr* ixvtnr U I 

muter hand by thta, that mcatv- Cho- 

]£bus> and 'ffofftiUw ChBribakJ^ and that the 


merchants of Moo fa* who were fubjefts to 
Chan b a el. locrived a tribute from Rhnpta* 
while Choleba* bad the cttil admmiflmkm of 
tlu 5 fettlenient. id the Ty- 

rant of Mapharlis/ Mophartis and Mapharife 
differ no more than Do far and I) War* m the 
pronunciation of which Niebuhr fays he could 
perceive m differ DC?; 

■ i * 1 Niebuhr* who cites Pliny* lib. sli, c. 35/ 
for another mfhnce; Regi Ccbahitorum quar¬ 
ts a my rrh a: partes p e nd u ra t . 
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no fituation can be affumed more correfpondent to the ancient 
authorities. 

At Moofa, the imports fpecified are thefe: 
risp^Jp* 141 «al Purple Cloth, fine and ordinary, 

'Ijj.stTtiTfA.og "Ap «£»cos Cloaths made up in the Arabian 

o ts ctirxSt aotvog xoti fafhion, with flceves, plain and 
rxoTvXuTo f, common, and (fcutulatui) mixed 

or dappled. 

. ' - SafFron. 

. Cyperus. Aromatic Rufli. 

... Muflins, 

... Cloaks. 


Kp OJMJ, * 

KuVego?, 

'O&WOVy - 

*ACe\X*‘» - 


A Mate «* ireXXm affXor rs xul Quilts, a finall affortment j fome 

r • t , f J_. _J ._ iL _ 


errtlir 


■tot. 


Zuven <ntwru\ - 

Mvpoy, - • 

Xpr^* ****«» 

OTwff TS K «1 (TiTOf « TToXlJf 


Sptupva ekXekti?, * 
AuyJaf, 


Ml 


plain, and others adapted to the 
fafhion of the country. 

- Safhes, embroidered, or of* different 

fhades. 

- Perfumes. 

- Specie for the market, or in con¬ 

fide rable quantity. 

- Wine and Corn, not much. The 

country produces fome corn, and 
a good deal of wine. 

EXPORTS: 

- Myrrh, of the belt quality. 

- Stafld, or Gum. 

- White Stones. Alabafter. 


m* The modern art ides of import and ex- A doubtful reading j tut probably con. 

yort may be feen in Niebuhr, tom. «. tabling Mum*, i t. from the country of the 
p ca. \ Minaci. 

p . 5 pp -Added 
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Added to thefe were a variety of the articles enumerated at 
A dullwhich are brought over from Africa and fold here. But 
there were likcwife feveral others imported as prefents both to 
Charibaei l4S and Cholebus; iuch as horfe3, mules, gold plate, and 
filver ea.boiTed, robes of great value, and brafs ware of various kinds, 
Of thefe it may be prefumed that Charibaei had the largefl ihare ; 
for to him emtnffies 1 * 6 were frequently addrefied, and he was con- 
lidered as the friend of the Roman emperors. 

The importance of this commerce, as it appears in the Per ip 1 us, 
is manifeftly far inferior to the representation of it in Agatharchidesj 
and the trade of the Sabeans declining., after the fleets from Egy'pi 
found their way to India direct, was probably not only the catife 
of their impqverifhmeut, but of their fubjiigarion a!fo by the Ho- 
nierites. Still it is evident th. t the manners of the people in this 
quarter of Arabia were civilized ;'tf£at the government was con¬ 
fident, and that the merchant was peote&ed. This chara&er, as we 
learn from Niebuhr, Yemen Hill maintains, in preference to the 
Hejas, and the whole interior of die peninfula. The fame fecii- 
rity is marked as ftrongly by the PeripKis in Udramaut; and the 
whole coaft on the ocean being commercial, ; the interefts of com¬ 
merce have fubdued the natural ferocity of the inhabitants. 

It is a circumflance foreign to the obje& of the prefect work, but 
fiill curious to remark, that in the age previous to Mahomet, Yemen 

M4 Coffee and fiankmccnfc arc the chief! of the ti/k of Friend of tht Emperor * 9 a;i honour 
il.c native exports sit prefent, with myrrh, formerly conferred upon fovtrcignB t« eJIkmicc 
ivory, and Abyffioian gold from MaUua> an- with Rome* by a vote of the fetmU- Malt 
fwem^ to the widen t Adi tM* mfik, Eumnies, sud Anovhtu^ were :ty!ed 

?+i **1 dmki PopuK Romani. But 1 have pret erred 

>4i cgfpft&uf x&l tav tfiew* the rcbdcruig Jfi the text > becault? tbe prefents 

xjfr r^fi-v. 7tf*v be rendered as expreffing, that from Ron*e art fpecified. 
fiy frtqtutii cl and prefect hi had phiaimd 
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was In the poffeflion of the Abyffmians, whofe power terminated 
with his birth; and that in the fhort period 147 which intervened 
between his afliiming the prophetic office and the Caliphat of Abu- 
becre and Omar, all this part of Arabia was, aim oft without an effort, 
fubjeded 148 to their power. In the fifteenth century the Turks 
were matters of the coaft, and fome places inland, but were driven 
out by the founder of the prefent dynafty, Khaffem el Ebir, whofe 
pofterity affumed the title of Imam, and fixed their refidencc at 
Sana, the prefent capital of Yemen, which cannot be very diftant 
from the ancient metropolis of Sabea. 

On this coaft, the firft fleets that failed from Egypt met the com¬ 
merce from India. Agatharchides feems to fay, that the. fliips from 
Perfia, Carmania, and the Indus, came no farther than the coaft 
beyond the ftraits; and that the fleets from Egypt received their 
lading without pafflng them. Now the fleet from Carmania and 
the Indus could not reach Arabia without experiencing the effeds 
of the monfoon, as Nearchus had done ; and the knowledge of this 
once obtained, could not be loft. We cannot go farther back, hifto- 
rically, than the journal of Nearchus ; but in that we find manifeft 
traces of Arabian navigators on the coaft of Mekran, previous to his 
expedition. And whether the Arabians failed from Oman or Sabea, 
it is ftill a proof that the monfoon mull have been known to them 
before the time of Alexander ; and a high probability that they had 
reached the coaft of Malabar, or that veffels from that coaft had 
reached Arabia, from the earlieft ages. 

,;7 Niebuhr, tom. if. p. to. acceflkm of the ft rouge ft and ncheft provinces 

j+b Yemen feems to have been converted of the pemofuta* of the more civilised to the 
before Mahomet’s death, if we credit the ac- more barbarous, is one of the obfeureft fa£U 
count of All’s million and fuccefc. But the in the early hiftory of the Mahometan po.wen 
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The diftance from Moofa to Ok 61 is is fhort of forty 14 * miles. 
Okelis has a bay immediate 1 / within the ftraits ? and at this ftation 
the fleets which failed fiom Egypt in July, rendezvoufed lp till. 
they took their departure the latter part of AugufV, when the 
monfoou was 11 ill favourable to con dud them to Muziris, on the 
coaft of India. For Okelis we have OHla 1,1 in other ancient 
authors, and Ghclla is the name it bears at prefent. D’Anviile 
has marked it fufficiently in his Ancient Geography; and in Gapt. 
Cook’s *’* chart, which is upon a large fcale, the entrance of this 
bay is two miles' 51 wide, and its depth little (hort of three. Added 
to this, if it is confidered that the proje&ion of the Bab-el-Mandeb 
point is a complete protedlion 114 again ft the contrary monfoon, we 
find here all the conveniences "* that were requifite for a Beet con- 
ftrU&cd like thofe of the ancients. 


*« joo lladia, Pcrtpl. to 37 J miles, 

or, at to fia&ia to the mile, 30 miles. 

'*» See pp- 57 - t 75- 
AouA*, text; fb&o,roaijC. Strabo. P.769, 
be calls the promontory by this name. 

It has teen already noticed, that the 
Gajit. Cook here mentioned commanded a 
(loop in the India Company's fervice, about 
the year 1774. Hij Scale is very huge, and 
confiqucr.tly I have been cnabltd to view this 
bay more didiii&ly than in d’AnviUc's map, or 
Bela Rockette's charti acl<i ,,ai1 1 been pof- 
fefiVd of Capt. Cook’s chart when X dcScribed 
the Bay A values (p, n ;■). I fhmdd not have 
been at a lots to afiign its form and limits: it 
appears there in perft& conformity with the 
Pchplft*. Such is lie advantage of -a large 
fcale, and fueb is the co r refpon deuce of mo* 


<kru iatdligcnce with Ancfenl anthpritiefl* 
when we can obtain it h detaiL 

151 De la Rochette marks this bay* and 
adds, that h is flfll navigable by boats; a fuf- 
ficient proof that it was practicable for ah 
Egyptian licet fevemecn centuries ago. 

' u Between Cape St. Antony and Babel 
Mandeb the land is low along (bore, forming 
a deep bay* which makes the Capn (Babel 
Man deb ) appear detached. Oriental Navi¬ 
gator* p. 152. 

IK Having palled the ilratt, it k neeeffary 
to anchor ; you mufl {hut up the {traits* and 
Anchor a little to the northward of Cape Bab- 
el Mandeb * inhere the water h afnMyi fnmtfi* 2 
Oriental Navigator* N* B* This »» 

at the entrance of the Bay of Okelun 
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X. STRAITS OF BAB-EL-MANDEB, ANCIENT NAVIGATION 

OF SESOSTRIS. 

The paflage of the flraits, and entrance into the ocean, had been 
confidered poffibly as great an achievement by the natives, on both 
fides of the Gulph of Arabia, as the voyage of Hercules through the 
Straits of Gades to the Garden of the Hefperides, by the Greeks. 
•Fabulous accounts confequently attached to both j and the palling 
of Bab-el-Mandeb was as naturally attributed to Sefoftris,'as the 
voyage through the Straits of Gibraltar to Hercules. Diodorus 
fays, that Sefoftris 1,4 fent a fleet of four hundred fhips into the 
Erythrean Sea, and fubdued the iflands, and all the maritime coun¬ 
tries as far as India. Her6dotus is much more moderate j and 
mentions only, that Sefoftris commenced his expedition from the 
Gulph of Arabia, and fubdued the nations bordering on the Eryth¬ 
rean Sea, till he met with lhoals "% which oppofed the farther 
progrefs of his fleet. 

But as we are now arrived at the llraits, I (hall introduce a table 
comprizing the moft material authorities of the ancients, compared 
with each other, and with the different conclufions of the moderns. 
A final decifion on the points difputed, or actual precifion in the 
prefent attempt, are not to be expe&ed ; but a probable adjuftment 
of near twenty names to their refpe£tive pofitions, will afford the 
reader a general view, which will enable him to form a judgment 
for himfelf. \ 

•« Diod. lib. ». p. 64. cd. Weflel. Herod, lib. ii. p. 149. ed. WefTeW 
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TABLE of Ptolemy’s Catalogue for the Eaftem Side of the Gulph of Arabia, compared with other Geographers, 

ancient and modern. 

The firH Latitude of Ptolemy is according to the Latin Text; the feccmd, according to the Greek* 


* Denotes Po6uon: foppofed to be aferrtained. R. Latitudes from De la Rochetie. 


PTOLEMY 

AGATHARCHIDES 

DIODORUS. 

- . 

STRABO. | 

D' \NY1LLE. | 

GOSSELLIN 

PElt*m)S. 

I. Klufma Garrifon 2$P 50' 

2 10 


Icthyophagi, lib. 3. 

c, 40. p. 208. in 
whole country the 
fea retreated. 

Troglodytes. 


Clyftoa .'9" 27' 
Phibahircth.Sicard. 

% 

* Clyfma 29 0 40' R. 

II.-Arsinoe 29" 10' 29'’20' 


Poiidton. Under 

this namcDioddrus 
comprehends the 
fea of Suez. 


At?inoe 19 46* 
Clcopatri*. Suez. 

Oyfma. Suez. 
Colzum. 

* Suez 29' 58' R. 

III. 

5hoenic6n. 

Phocmcon. 

. P hoc n icon. 

Elina of Exod x*v. Elim. Tor. 

27. cl Tor. ; dT lo # Rairhum. 

* Tor 28- 11* R. 

IV. , . 

Ntffa § rot an Ifland 
in A gatha> chides 

Ill Mid of Phot#, 

deferibed with the 
properties of Nefla. 

I Hand of Phoca*. 

- EI Cab. 

Shed u wan. 

• Sheduwan Ifland 
27* 24' R. 

V. Pharan - 28" 30' 28° 10' 

Promontory. 

Promontory. | 

Promontory. 

Ras Mahomed. 

Ras Mahomed. 

* Ra< Mahomed 

» 7 ' 47 ' s" R- 

VI Liana - 29 0' 28* 15' 

City - 26^ 15' 29° 15' 

Laianitick Gulph.. 

Laiauitick Gulph. 

Elanttick Gulph. 

Ada. Elaih. HaiDt. 

29 30' ■ 

Aila Acaba Ha. 

• Elath *9° 1 S' S" 

R. 

VII. 




Acaba. Ezkm 

Geber. 

Acaba. 

• Acaba 29 0 10' R. 

VIII. Onnc 40' 28' 30' 

• 


\ — - 




IX. Modiana 27 0 45' 27 45' 

Batmizomtncis. 

Banizomenes. 

Blunter?. 

Magar .'>chuafh. 

Jethro theMi lignite 

Magar Schouatb. 

* MadianorMidian. 

X. Hippos, Mowot -27* 20' 

Town 26 40 26 s 10' 





Bull's Horns. Irwin. 
But S. of Moilah. 

Bull’s Horns. Irwin, 

p. 143. voi. i. o6k. 

XI. Phenicdn 2620* 26 20' 




Calaat el Moilali. 

Moilah. Ltuke 
Kotr.e. 

* Lcukc Koine. 

White Village. 8 
27 0 56' K. 

XII. 

1 

'Three l Hands: 
f. Sacred to ffis. 
s. Sookabua. 

3. Saiydo. 

Three Idands. 
One facred to Ifu. 

Three IHands. 

! ■ 


* Three lflauds. 

Irwin 28 4' R. 

1. Tiran. 

2. Barkan. 

3. Sanafcr. 

XUL Rhaunathi Village 

25'40' 25'* 40' 

Dangerous cou(i, 

ends at HAlTan, 
lat 25 0 R. 

Dangerous coaft. 
Echinades. 

Dangerous coait, 
1000 Hades. 

Rounie. 

Dangerous coafl. 

* Dangeious coaft. 
Kanraitcs. 

XIV. 




Hawr. White Vil¬ 

lage, 2$ r d* Anville 

Hawr, fame lat. as 

Hafian IIP 25 

XV. Cherfonefe Promontory 
25° 20' 2$° 20' 

Coaft with water. 

Cherfonefus. 

4 

Chcrfouefus. 

Ras Edom 24° 5' 

Ras Uaned 25° 40' 
poflibly Ras Mahar 
24*32’ R. 

has Reghab ? 

lar. 24° 13' R. under 
which, Jcraboop 
harbour of Irwin 

Lob»» vni. ?c H o' | M Wltb v , iUr . 

* 3 ’ 5 ° 

Channooih^s 

1 I Y*:nbt> - 5 ,' ro i Yafflbu iolaad. 1 * Al Giar iX -4 

Charmotnas. j #+ . }S»nho«.tl.eej Yambo. R. J 






















































































































XVII, Copar Village 15 

• 

1 

l 

1 


El Cobt Rmbbi! 

Dome. Cupola, j 

— <RI 

XVIII. Arga Village 22“ ac* 

22* 20* 



1 


Ruoagh 

Gadirkom 2a 6 50' | 


AIX, Zaaram Capual 22 1 Q 

22 O' 





T fa fra * 23 0 30" R. 

aa. Kentos Village 21 30 

21° $& 



i 


Giddah. 


XXI. Thtbae City - *i” 0' 
ll r o' 

Dcdrfra. 

Debar- 

Debse, from ^ pp[ r 
Dahab* Gold. 

Province of Mekka, 

Maco*raba of Ptol? 
t% r o' 

Mckkatis. 

* Mekka 21*32' ft. 

Province of Mekka. 
Mecca, lat. 2 i e 40' 

XXIL Bcetms River 20* 40' 
20° 20 1 * 

* * 



Bardilfok 

Sockia. 

* River Charles. 

Ibhar Obhar 21° ag' 

R. 

XXIII 




Giddah 2 1“ 34* 
Port of Mekka* 


* Giddah. 

Port of Maeoraba. 

& AX V, liadeo Capital 20 iy' 

20* zcf v 



Has Rad, Avad 

z r 23* 

Serrain. 

Giddah Head 

ir c z8' R. 

AAV. Am be City - 19 to 

r 9' 3°* 






Gedan ? Ziden ? 

XXVI, Kaflanitea 

Alilsei. Kaliandrini. 

G a bin dels . 

Gold CoalE 

Gbezan 16 48' R. 

Beni Halil. 

GeJan, or Ziden, 
ao" 44' R. 

XXVII. Mamaia Village 

18 0 10' i8 J 10' 

=* 


1 

1 


Raa Hah ? iS 0' ! 
Dim it of Hejaz and 
Yemen r8 37' R, 

XXVIil. Adt-di Village 

17 1 o* 17* jo' 

i 



i 

Cafl’anitea terminate 

perhaps at 

Ras G he fan. 

XXIX- Elifari on the coaft. 
Mingi inland. 






Eliiari commence 

from about ft as 
Ghezan, lat. 16 1 30* 
to Mo za* 

XXX, Fuani City * 16 30* 

i6~ to* 







AAAI, rtidui City |6 so' 

16’ 3G' 






XXXII. jE!i Village i 5 ‘ 30' 

15’ io’ 




Ras Half, lat. ig r 0' 

JLoheia 15 30' 

Bay below Loheia ? 

I Hand Gebel Tar 
jy* Jo' 15" 40' R. ! 

XXXIII. Napegns Village 
'S a 0' ij o' 

> 


* 



Hod e id a ? rdemblcs 

Adedi in found* 
but not in po lit ion. 

XXXIV. Sacatia City 14 30 
M° 3°* 






Al Sharga l 

IHand Gebir Zekir 
5 °' i4 c o # R. 

XXXV. Moofa Mart 14 ■ 0 
14* 0' 

tSabca. 

Sabca. 

Sabea, 

Mooka. 

Tdfuza, from Niebuhr 

6 leagues inland 

* Muza 13 0 0 1 
Mokha 13 0 18' R, 

XXXV L Soutppi Port t0 

13’ o' 






XXXVIL Pfeud Gkelis 

12*30* 12 t 3o' 

■ « 






XXXVIII Qketi$ - 12“ 0* 

O* 




Gbi-lla. 

Ghella. 

* Ghella Bay 

1 2" 48' R. 

AAAI A. Palmdromos Piom' 1 

11*40' 1 r 20' 1 

' --u - . .»■ ■ ■ 1 H t ---- - - 


Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Bab-d-Mandeb 

12 C 39' 20" Bruce. 

* The Bab?. ' 

Pilot’s HP 11'44' R. 






























































































































































PER IPX. US OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 

If the fhoals of Herodotus have any foundation in faft, they are 
conneSed with the Bay Avalites •*, on the African (bore, Immedi¬ 
ately beyond the ftraib, where mention is made both by Strabo and 
the Periptus, that the veflsls employed in later ages put their lading 
Into boats in order to trade with the natives; but this is hardly in¬ 
tended by Herodotus, though his defeription has con lined him within 
narrower limits than thofe of Diodorus. 

This, however, we obtain at leaft from the account before us, 
that in the ago of Herodotus it was a prevailing opinion, that the 
pa flag e had been made in the raoft remote ages; and if the Egyp¬ 
tians ever were navigators, there can be no objection to admit them 
into a participation of the commerce with Arabia, or extending that 
commerce as far as the Arabians did towards the eaft. Few other 
historical documents,, however, of the faft appear, farther than may 
be collected from the circuraftances here recorded, and theie are 

both few and deficient. 

To what extent the paflage of the ftraitt, and progreffiveiy, the 
voyage to India, were accomplUhed, has been already fuffidently 
fhewn; but that it was always confidered as a mail extraordmaiy 
attempt by all thofe who had not perfonally made it, we want no 
other teRimony than that of Arrian, the Mftorian of Alexander. 
H e afferts, that no one had gone round the whole coaft, from the 
Arabian into the Perfian ,5B Gulph, though perhaps fome few had 
pa fled from one to the other by ftriking out into the open fea. . 


im perhaps the Safus of Cofrnas, bat du* 
bious ? f<it hh Safuh fccflAB to bt rather on tbe 
caaft of Aekl, or Barbaria. Gee Melcb, The- 
venot* p* 7 p CofmaB- 

*** T)iis h in fome meaiure true at thi* oay; 


fur the weftern ebaft of the Gulph of Perfi* 
has been lhik vifited, Capt, Hamilton’* -h 
the heft account l have feen* 

Jtffl Lib. ritf. p< 35S* e<L Gronov, See the 
cote of Groncrfiuo on this paflage, p* 356, 

Now 
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Now Arrian lived in the reign of Adrian; and Hippalus had laid 
open the track to India, at leaft fourfcore years before Arrian wrote : 
fo little was known in the northern part of the empire of what was 
going on in the fouth. . 

Okelis was not a mart of commerce, but a bay with good anchor¬ 
age, and well fupplied with water: it was fubje£t to Cholebus ,4 ’. 
The neighbouring headland of Bab-el-Mandeb, which lornis the 
entrance of the flraits, is placed in lat. 12° 39' 20' by Bruce, and 
the lira its themfelves are faid to be only fixty ftadia, or feven miles 
and a half wide, or fix miles, if we reckon ten ftadia to the mile. 
This is very near the truth, if we meafure from Bab-el-Mandeb to 
Perim, which the Periplns calls the Ifland of Diodorus; while the 
whole breadth, from the Arabian to the African fide, is nearly five- 
and-twenty ‘- 1 . Perim, or Mehun, was taken poffeffion of by the 
Britifti, when the French were in Egypt, and begun to be fortified ; 
but it has no water. It is not the only ifland in the flraits; for 
there is another called Pilot’s Ifland, clofe to the Arabian fhore; and 
on the African fide eight more, bearing the name- of Agcfteen. 

The wind in this pafiag'e is deferibed as violent, from its confine¬ 
ment between the high lands on both Tides; and the opening of the 
flraits gradually towards Fartaquc and Gardefan, is ftrongly 
marked in the Peripjus. 

The firft place to which we are directed beyond the flraits, is a 
village called Arabia Felix: its diftance is eftimated at an hundred 
and twenty miles from Okelis; and it was formerly a city of im- 

ft Uft LmOk ; of tlie •Ufurpw’l ,SJ »5 ****** 

Cou!)t xa.1 *ari HIK. PON it, 

■*> Bruce conje&ures fix leagues. Couk’s opening by degrees ftom the [limits to tlie 
Chart makes it near 25 milts. BrucCj i. 31J. fW° capes. 

portance 
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poirtanee before '* + the fleets paftcd from India to Egypt s or from 
Egypt to the countries towards the Eafl' . Previous to that time, 
the fleets from Egypt and the Ea'ft met in this harbour, which was 
the centre of the commerce, as Alexandria was afterwards ior all 
that paffed through Egypt into the Mediterranean. . This harbour 
was more commodious than Okelis, and afforded better anchorage, 
ao well as better convenience for watering', than Okelis, The town 
Hands at the entrance of the bay, and the retiring of the land in¬ 
wards affords protection to the dripping. Reduced as it was in the 
author’s age, by the different channel into which the commerce had 
been directed, the village was liibjeCt to Charibad, and had within 
a few years been taken and deftroyed by the Romans. 


XI. ABE N. 


Evert circumftance in this minute defciiption directs us to Aden : 
the diftauee, the harbour, and the name all correfpond ; and the' 
peculiarity of its being under Charibad, while Okelis was poflefled 
by Cholebus, marks the extent of the Homerite dominions, fur¬ 
rounding Maphartis in ;he angle of the peninfula. The native 
fheike, or heads of tribes, at the prefent day, are nerlba rep refen t- 
atives of Chdebus. When Niebuhr was in Arabia, the fheak of 


V4 ’Bif 

In ihe'middb the ln-dJai. trade had 

reverted Into it a original courfc: Ex ipfa foU 
viMftur Smtlisc, Iodize, t-t et 

ad spfam defemntur vafa Sinicju A1 Ediiffi, 

P ■ * 5 * 

The Aruba diilmguifh between Cliccn and 


Ma-Chctn: the firll h C&iij China; and 
the other, China. The porceJetn mentioned 
teems to in ply, that Smarttm u£ed here mean* 
the real Chmtfe, and that they traded fo far 
wi-ft in that Siiidat and indise cxprtfr 

ijcintlt and limdoilan. 

*^ r A dra fignifica delict* licet. 


Aden 
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Aden was no longer fubjeCt to the Imam of Sana, but hail afierted 
his independence, and poflefied a fmall territory in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. 

The capture alfb and deft ruCtion of this village by the Romans, 
a fliort time previous to the author’s age, would be a natural confe- 
quence of the progrefs and extenfion of the Roman commerce from 
the Red Sea to India; and, as Claudius collected a tribute from the 
maritime towns of Arabia, it Is natural to fuppofe that he was the 
Cefar mentioned in the Periplus, who ordered this place to be de- 
ftroyed, for the purpofe of fupprefling every power that might 
interfere with the Roman commerce, or divert a fliare of It into its 
ancient channel. It is true this rauft have been an a£t of oppreflion 
upon Charibael, who was the ally and friend of the Roman em¬ 
perors; but far greater facrifices of their juflice to their ambition 
occur in the hiftory of thofe fovereigns of the world. Was it not 
the fame policy which induced Soli man, emperor of the Turks, when 
he fent Soliman Pacha from the Red Sea to fupprefs the rifmg power 
of the Portuguefe in India ; when, under pretence of delivering the 
Mahomcdan Powers from this new and unexpected intrufton of the 
Chri(lians,‘ he employed the forces which had been collected on 
the dccafion in feizing on the maritime towns of Arabia ? It was 
then that SoHman Pacha obtained pofleffion of Aden by treachery, 
and hanged the fheik at the yard-arm of his fliip 141 . 

I conjecture that it was Aden which Agatharchides deferibes 
without a name, when he places a city on his White Sea without 

Vmggto di un comito Venetian©* Ru- Soliman Pacha. He was prefent at the exe- 




This Venetian captain was put in mjuihtion trade at Aden as then confuting of only three 
at Alexandria, and lent to Suc£ to ferve under or font fpicc (hips in a year. 
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the ftraits; from whence, he fays, the Sabcans flirt** out colonies or 
fadtoriea into India, and where the fleets from Perns, Cannania, 
and the Indus, arrived. He fpecilies large (hips employed I'or this 
purpofe ; and though his mention of i Rinds m.iy figged an idea of 
Socotra, Curia Muria, and the coaft of Oman, it fee ms far more 
probable that his intelligence was imperfect, and that thefi* fleets, 
which he tlefcribes, muft have been found in the fame port which 
, the Perlph'is a Signs them, as long as the monopoly continued in 
the hands of the Sabeans. • 

The tcfhmony of Agatharchides is, in one point, highly im¬ 
portant; for ic is the firft hiftorical evidence to prove the eftahlifh- 
fhent of Arabian colonifts, or rather refident factors and merchants, 
in the ports of India: it is a fact in harmony with all that we collect 
in later periods, from Pliny, and the Peripliis, and Co finis; and we 
may from analogy conclude, that it was equally true in ages ante¬ 
cedent to Agath arch ides ; that is, as early as we can fuppofe the 
Arabians to have reached India. The ftrojjnfcnt of their own 
agents in the country was mod convenient and profitable, while the 
manners and religion of India created no obfiacle to the fyftem. 

In the middle ages, when the power of the Romans was extin- 
guithed, and the Mahomedans were pofleffed of Egypt, Aden refumed 
its rank as the centre of the trade between India and tlie Red Sea. 
The Ihips which came from the Eaft we Urge, like thole which 
Agathai'chides deferibes: they did not pafs the ftraits, but landed 
their cargoes at this port, where the trankies ,w or germes of the 
Arabs, which brought the produce of Europe, Syria, and Egypt. 

,4£ M. Pc»b nfcb the csrpreflion Zcrni* The fiance, that ijifr fhips from the Eaft dnl ac-t 
Aratacf JUaaudGt mem bn the fame circum* cuur the Red Sea* 




received 
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received the precious commodities of the Eaft, and conveyed them 
either to Affab, Kofir, or Jidda; when all that patted into Europe, 
ftill came to Alexandria, and enriched the Sol dan’s dominions by 
the duties levied, and the profits of the tranfit. In this fituation, 
Marco Polo found Aden‘S in the thirteenth century; and the 
account he gives of the wealth, power, and influence of Aden, is 
aim oft as magnificent as that which Agatharchides attributed to the 
Sabeans in the time of the Ptolemies, when the trade was carried on 
in the fame manner. 

So far as the identity of Aden and Arabia Felix, there is neither 
difficulty nor difagreement; but upon the remainder of this exten- 
five coaft, from Aden to the Gulph of Perfia, there will be few 
pofitions in the following detail which will accord with d’Anville’s 
arrangement, or with that of other commentators who have be¬ 
llowed their attention upon the Periplus, 



XII. ARRANGEMENT OF THE COAST OF ARABIA ON THE OCEAN. 

The circumftance upon which the whole depends, is the adjuft- 
ment of Syagros. In common with others, 1 had fuppofed its 
reprefentative to be the modern Ras-el-had ; and there is fo much 
to induce this opinion, that I abandoned it with great relu&ance, 
and Ihall perhaps find great difficulty in per funding others that it is 
erroneous. 

The Periplus notices Syagros as pointing to the Eaft, and as 
the greateft promontory in the world. Omana likewile is men¬ 
's* M. Polo, lib. i!i. c. 39. the foldan of Aden at the fiegc of Acre, in the year 1 2CO. Such a 
' font 30,000 horfc and 40,000 camels, to affift foldan as this might be the Imam of Sana. 

- tioned 
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tioneid with it, aafwering to the prefent Omanand Mofeha, feem- 
ijigly identified with Mafkat, the principal port of that province. 
Under the influence of thefe refemblances and probabilities, if I 
had joined in the common fuffrage, and called Syagros Ras-el-bad 
in ittgr former, publications, wherever it occurred, it is canviaion 
alone, and the abandonment of fyftem for truth, which compels me 
to recall the error, and acknowledge that Syagios is not Ras-el-had, 
hut Fartaque, 

This is a concefiion not made for the purpofe of particular accom- 
modation, but grounded on a general anaiyfis of all the portions 
on the coaft, on a combination or all the circumftancos relative to 
the diviiion of tlie provinces; and upon a painful re-conftderatJbn 
of all that was to be undone, and nn fettled, after I had fixed my 
opinions upon the authority of the belt writers, who had preceded 
me on the fubjeft. 

The reader will expect proofs; and the proofs are, that the iflands 
round the whole extent of the roaft on the ocean will now fall 
naturally into their places, which ^cannot he effected by any other 
arrangement. The iflands in Ptolemy will become relatively con- 
ftftent with thofe of the Periplus j and the Bay Sachalites, which 
Ptolemy has been accufed of tranfpofing from the weft to the eaft 
of Syagros, is reduced to "the difTcrent application of a name, in (lead 
of a difference in point of fituatiom 

Sachalites is univerfally allowed to be the Greek form of ex- 
preiling ; the Arabiek Sahar ,TJ , Now there are two Sahara on the 

r ^ . . _ ' ' " ’ __ 

' Sahar beconu'a Sachar by enfbrcfeg tfe TigWa of the Greeks ; aid! Siin:a SacksJ-ft« 
found of the afpirate, and the change: of the is equivalent to Sachalites, the bay of Sadi at 
final r is analogous in a variety of milsnces j or Sahar. 
tUuc. Drgel formed' into Dcger, It the rivet 
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coaft of Arabia: one that is almoft centrical between Aden and 
Fartaque ; and another that lies to the eaft of Fartaque, between 
that cape and Cape Morebat or Merbat * ,, t In the firft 171 of thefe 
there is little variation of orthography ; but the other is written 
Schsriir, SchahrShahar, Cheerand Seger. They are both 
frequented as places of trade to this day. And if we fuppofe that 
the firft Sahar is the Sachalites of the Periplus, and the fecond 
Shahar, the Sachallies of Ptolemy, the SySgros of Ptolemy will 
anlwer to Fartaque as well as the Syagros of the Periplus, and the 
two authors will be in harmony with each other. 

Further proofs of this reconciliation will be given in our progrels 
along the coaft, and fome difficulties that attend it will be acknow¬ 
ledged ; but if it fhould be admiffible or probable upon the whole, 
much indulgence is due in regard to inferior objeflions; as,, upon 
the firft view of the coaft before us, no two accounts can feem more 
irreconcileable to each other than thofe of Ptolemy and the Periplus. 


i -- i£> IL-UI 

or an hundred miles* from Hafcc, an<3 confe- 
qtiently m tTie very heart of the diftrift, which 
is the Sachslites of Ptolemy. 1 obferve in 
fome authors a rKvifion of the coaft into Thu- 
rifera Regio, Trior and Ulteriorif this iu 
founded, the Prior would be previous to Far- 
taqiie* and the Ulterior to tlie call ward of it; 
the firft would be the Sachalites of the Peri- 
plus, hn d the latter the Sachah'fces of 


m Cape Merbat, called Morebat and Mara¬ 
bout m our charts, is a headland much no¬ 
ticed by our Bnglifti navigators : It is one of 
the principal fources of fraukincenfe ; for A1 
EdrifH fays* in ntoimbsi* Merbat nafcunttir 
arborc* thrnris quod deinde in ornnes Orientis 
et Occident is partes dcfernir. It is four Jays, 




JT+ Ren a u dot's: Arab calls it Siharor Shihr, 
wldd, i« the Englilh Sheer. The produce* 
he fays, is frankrocenfe. The f?dps Q f Shaf 
go to Jidda, but never farther in the Red 
Sea, I heir cargoes are conveyed to Egypt 
in fhips of Colfuin 3 the Red Sea* p. 93, 
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The fir ft port to 
the dlftapce is Rate 


»llf. KANE. 

port to which wc are to proceed from Aden, is Kane 
is fluted at two thoufaad ftadia or more, upon a length 


of coaft inhabited by Bedouins and Ichthyophagi j if 
mate the number of ftadia at two hundred miles, the terminal on 
falk very nearly at the Cava Canim of d'Anville, or at Macuila hay, 
which Ues a very few miles to the call ward. Our charts take notice 
of both ; and at Cava Canim, which is iofcrted principally upon 
the authority of d’Anville, there appear lb me ifiets, which may be 
Or neon'"* and Troolla, defenbed ;as defert ifles by the Pcrip! i .a j 
and which, if they exift, identify Cava Canim for Kane, m prefer¬ 
ence to Macuila. In point of diftanee, either is fudiaently esaS 
to anfwer the purpofe j for Macuila is fixty ' : leagues from Aden, 
and Cava Canim eight or ten miles ihort of that bay. 

Kane is represented as a port of confiderable trade, fubjeft to 
Eleazus, king of the Incenfe country, who rchded at Sabbatha, the 
principal city of the diftritt, which lies at fume diftanw-’inland. At 
Kane is collected all the incenfe that is produced in the country, 
aQd which is conveyed hither both by land and fea, either by means 

.n T have nut been without lofpJdon, that Idiudt tivexs, morrotaiM, A* promontorta, 



any map oi rmwative, two iflandi off Kefchm, are equal to *08 msk* Englifli. See Oriental 
y,' hjrrefpoDJ with- Orr.eftn and Troollr Navigator, p. 1O1. 


of 
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of ears vans, or in the veil'd s of’ the country, which art floats 
Supported upon inflated fklns> ,7t . Sabbath a is fuppofed by mod 
of the commentators to be Schibam or Sctbatn, which Ai Edriffi 

*r- 

places in Hadramaut, at four Rations, or an hundred miles, 
from Mareb: a certain proof that we have adopted the right 
Sahar for the Peri pi us ; becanfe Mareb cannot be within three 
hundred miles of the Eallern Sahar, or Seger; and Seger is not 
confidered by A 1 Ediiili as a part 477 of Hadramaut, bur, as a fepi- 
rate diftridt 

It is remarkable that the author of the Peripliis, who notices - 
Sabea and Oman by name, makes no mention of Hadramaut, the 
third general divifton of the coail, but dillinguiihes it only by the 
title of the Inccnfe country. To maintain that thefe are the three 
general dhifions of Arabia on.the Indian Ocean, is confouant to all 
the evidence we have, ancient and modern ; neither do independent, 
dlftridta or fheiks, as thofe of Kcfchin, Seger, or Mahra, interfere 
with this diftribution. And that we are equally correfi in affigning 
the Weftern Sahar to Hadramaut, is capable of proof ; for A 1 Edriffi 
fays, from Aden to Hadramaut, which lies to the caft of Aden, are 
live” 5 Rations. If therefore we obferye, that at Kane we are already 
two .hundred miles ea ft of Aden, we are advanced far enough to 
iheyv that we are in Hadramaut' 61 , and that the Weftern Sahar is 
properly placed in that province. 

Theft floats are notified by Agathar- , ' <l Ab autetn ad H-nlianuiit qoe 

chides, ami are by liter I’tippofed to give name j.leet ab oriental) lafere ipfitis Ader lf IbL >nei 
to a tract inhabited by Afcitx, fmin. A&xl:, qniTiquc. P, *6, 

^ Ptolemy makes Kane the cm* af 

'■ Temp Hadramant coritermiaa eft zb Hadramaut. 
orient? terva Seger* Fi’jfji 

R R At 
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At Kane likewife, as there was an eftabliflied intercourfe with- 
the countries eaflward ; that is, with Barugaza, Scindi, Oman, 
and Perfis l!J ; fa was there a confiderabie importation front Egypt, 
confiding of the following articles: 

Tpptttijjk, - - - ' A finall quantity of Wheat. 

O fife# - Wine. 

'Ij«aT«rpV M * Ap a&nify - - Cloths for the Arabian market. 

Ttoivv?) - - - ■ Common fort* 

uirxSsp - - Plain. 

v&dbg 7T£fiu m u m QTi^o^ J ** Mixed or adulterated, in great 

quantities. 

- Brafs. 

- - " Tin. 

KepocAiO!', - - - **. Coral. 

Erupotg, ~ - - - Storax, a re-fm. 

And many other articles, the fame as are ufually imported at Mooza^ 
Befides thefe alfo, there are brought 

’Ap'yup uy/xrot r( TopsvpzvX) - Plate wrought, and 

'Xprjfta.Ta tw f 3 x cnXtf, - - Specie for the king. 

"iTTTTCi, - - Horfes. 

’A*%«W, - - - Carved Images. 

HpuSjtpk l<*$ 6 pos ,BS «7rA« f> - Plain Cloth, of a fupenor quality. 


tai I had fiippofed to 

mean the marts only on the coaft of Atriea 
beyond the firaita; but, from the ufage here, 
the exprefUon is evidently extended to all 
port* beyond the ftraita, not only in Africa, 
but in India and the GuJph of Perfia. 

j hj Fltp dtkKj IS the coall of 

P*r[Ia oppotite to Oman. 


’** Not cloth of Arabia, but for the Ant* 
bian market: fo we fay in the mercantile lan¬ 
guage of our own country^ Cdftmcer doth f 
that is, doth for the market of CafTmieer. 
And the word ipam&im teems to imply, that 
the doth was made up into garment8. 

1?5 Apparently in oppoJiuun to Kwrk, ’ 

The 
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The exports are the native produce of the country: 

Afcwc, - Frankinceafe. 

’Afttfyjy Aloes# 

and various commodities, the fame as are found in the other 
markets of the coafh The heft feafon for the voyage is in Thoth, 
or September 

After leaving Kane, the land trends inward, and there is a very 
deep bay caltetl Sachalites, that is, the Bay of Sacha! or Sachar, and 
of a very great extent. The promontory ^which is at the termi^ 
nation) of this is called Syagros, which fronts towards the eaft, and 
is the largeft promontory in the world* Here there is a garrifon 
tor the protedion of the place, and the harbour is the repofitory of 
all the Incenfe that is collected in the country. 




XIV/ BAT S ACHALITES, HADR AMAUT. 

>,♦> r*i; ■ - 1 

Tins bay of Sachal has already been affected to be Sahar; and 
thisSaliar, or “ Shahar ,8 \ appears to be a fine town at the pro 
< c feat day, fituated by the fea-fide ; and it may be fecn five or fix 
« leagues off. The point of Shahar is twelve or thirteen leagues 
ft from Maculla Bay f while the coaft, with various curves, but no 
indenture fo great as the Periplus requires, ftretches E.N.E. to Cape 
Fartaque 1 * 7 ; and that this Fartaque is Syagros, is the point now to 
be proved. 


19f ‘ h Oriental Navigator, p. i (5 >* l ' 7 Wnttcii Fartaky Fartnfti* Fortu^fft* 

* ‘ I reqve$ the Reader to cofreB tm error On this Ji&jtRs p. 5^8, fwpra, nvhtre it was fml^ that 
the Jeqftm ~*was the hitter part of AuguJU /ttrf eonncBcd with the voyage to Mu%\r]s* / nwjjhidy 
that the voyage to the foul hern coa/i of Arabia 4 itas a dijftnB navigation* They might jft ale it 
earlier; but ihtyfaikd later in the fcqjhn, that they might have kfs time 'to wait for theeajferly 
inonfoon in November. 

ft r 2 And 
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And firft, that it points to the eaft is true ; but it is not true that 
it is the large ft promontory in the world; for R as -el-had, on the 
iarne ccaft, is larger. But it is more confptcuous, and was of more 
importance, probably, in the authors view, as forming the great 
entrance to the Gulph of Arabia, in eonj unction with Gape Aromara 
on the coaft of Africa ; and as fuch, it is Hill a point of mo ft ma¬ 
terial coafequcnce in the opinion of modern navigators, as well as 
In that of the ancients. 

A fecond proof is, that Socotra is faid to lie between this cape 
and Aromaca; which, in one refped, is true, and cannot be ap¬ 
plied to Ras-d-had. And a third is, that the iflamls of Curia Muria, 
and Madeira, are to the eaft of this cape, as they really lie; while, 
ifSyagros were fixed at Ras-el-had, the iflands muft lie on the weft 
of the Cape, dire&Iy txanfpofed from their real po&tion to an erro¬ 
neous one. But of this we ill all treat in its'place. We muft now 
return to Sahar, . rtichia confidered' in the Periplus .at; the heart of 
the Incenfe country, and the Incenfe country is Hadramaut. 

Hadramaut is the Hatzar-maveth of Gen elk, which fig ni ties “* 
in Hebrew, the Court of Death ; and in Arabick, the Region of 
Death; both names perfectly appropriate K according to the tefticnony 
of.the Periplus, which informs us, “ that the incenfe is collected by 
“ the king’s Haves, or by malefactors condemned to this fervice as 
“ a punifhnient. The country is unhealthy in the extreme; pefti- 
“ lential even to thofe who fail along the coaft, and mortal to the 
“ wretched fulFerers employed in collecting the fratikincenfe ; who 
“ pemh likewife as often by want [and negiettj as by the perni- 
“ cions influence of the climate. The country inland is meun- 
( * tainous, and difficult of accefs ; the air foggy, and loaded with 

118 Bucbart Fhcteg* p. iqc 
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« vapours catifed [as It is fuppofed] by the noxious exhalations 
“ from the trees that bear the incenfe; the tree itfelf is fmall and 
“ low, from the bark of which the incenfe ,l ° exudes, as gum does 
“ from feveral of our **“ trees in Egypt.” 

The conveyance of this drug by land, Pliny informs us, was 
through Thomna, the capital of the Gebanites, to Gaza on the 
coaft of Paleftine, by a caravan that was fixty-two days in its pro- 
grefs j and that the length of this journey, with the duties, frauds, 
and impofitions on it, brought every camel’s load to upwards of 
tyvo-and-twenty pounds, Englilh; and a pound of the beft fort at 
Rome, to more than ten fliillings. The courfe of this convey¬ 
ance is not eafy to comprehend 1,1 ; for if the commodity palfed 
by a caravan, the Mineans were centrical, and the ufual carriers 
from G err hi on the Gutph of Perfia, from Hadramaut alfo, and 
from Sabea, to Petra in Idumea. But we muft not underftand this 
as excluding the conveyance of the incenfe to Alexandria by the 
Red Sea; for that city was the great repertory of this, as well as 

It has been obferyed already from Nie¬ 
buhr, that the beft incenfe h now procured 
from India, by far more dear, white, and 
pure, than the Arabian; and it is a circitm- 
ftance well worth inquiry, whether the col¬ 
lection of this gum is attended with the fame 
fatal tffc£b in that country as are here de- 
fen bed ; and whether the cofrequences are 
deducible burn the drug itfelf, or bom the 
nature of the country. Thu ft who are de- 
hroua of learning more than b here remarked 
on this fubjed, may confuk Pliny* lib, \%■ 
c* 14. and Salmafius* 48% et feq. 

*** Hf fisw x*l i-i? 3 ?ctf t> ’Ajywrrw 

This is an exprelhnn ft> clearly marking the 
country of the writer, that it cannot be fruf- 


taken; and the whole defcripUon is not that 
of a man who merely wrote upon the fubje£l, 
but of one who had v idled the country, and 
painted what he faw. 

,' 9i Bochart places Thomna between Sab¬ 
bat ha and Maria ba, and fuppofes the Kata ben i 
and Gebaniiar to be the fame people; which 
they are ; for Pliny makes Otila (Oh£lis) a 
port of the Gebanites, xfi# 13.: but if fo, it 
is the territory of Maphartia he mull place 
them in ; and they would not move by cara¬ 
vans, but by fea, Strabo, however, makes 
Tamna the capital of the Katabeni, p. y68, ; 
and his Katabem are not between Sabbat ha 
and Mariabaj but in the territory of Ms- 
phartiSi 

I . all 
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particularly, and notices the precautions taken by the merchants Of 
that city to prevent fraud and adulteration. 

The PeriplfiS does not advert to any particular lpot in this bay, 
pr J peony any town of Sachil ; but, after relating the drcumftances 
as they are here flared, proceeds directly to Syagros. Syagros, dr 
the Wild Boar, would pal oral! v induce a perfuafion that. it was a 
nautical appellation* like thfc'Ram Head ,,J , Dun Nofe, &c. j but it 
is far more probably to be, like Phenicon in the Red Sea, derived 
from the palm-trees obferved there, of a particular fpecies, called 
Syagros: they are of a fuperior fort as Pliny informs us, with 
large fruit, bard, and rough in appearance, and with a high relilh 
of die flavour of "wild hoar. What this flavour is, we may leave to 
the naturalifls to determine; but the allufion to Syagros is manifeft; 
and that the Cape takes its name from its produce, is a natural 
conclulion. That this promontory is actually Cape Fartaque, cannot 
be doubted, if wc now advert ;o the particulars connected with it; 
for wc are told, that the illand of Diofkoiida lies between this point 
and Cape Apmata, or Gardefan, on the coaft of Africa; that it is 
at a con fid viable di fiance in the open, lea, but nearer to Syagros than 
to the Cape oppolite ; and that ,it is a large ifland, far exceeding all 
the others that appertain to the coaft of Arabia. 

Now although this account is not ftridlly accurate, for Socotra is 
not adually between the two capes, but forms a teriiyiuaiing point 

<»' Lit,, iii. 14. (jiiijm forme in apris ttfW firms. Plin, xtii, 4. 

So firraifar m Cmc. It k iu>t tiitf cfitfr-mtt, palm J afflivi£. 

” ,i Ue Pfcltm#, In meridian <tvhc preci- his. furcy-ninc fpecic^ Pliny afterwards men- 
puam optiiicnl fiohtliUiicm Sy&gn.* * * • - » t£Q.nB the Cytss {K^*>) p.oni« rot unde, majors 
tpfiim pri itmm gnidde» d v.ru m, ho rrtaiimqija m ipm l ampl itud hw . 


a c tetter fo ^cocribua diftaro fV.pove £ciiio; 
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to Cape Gardefan, like our Scilly Iflands to the Land’s End, and is 
confequently nearer Africa than Arabia ; flail, fpeakihg generally, 
the defcription in other refpects is fufliciently correct The mod 
tranfient reference to the map will at leaft prove, that none of thcfe 
circumftances can be applied to Ras-el-had; for that cape lies alme:ft 
feven hundred miles farther to the north-eaft, and can hardly be 
faid, in any fenfe, to be oppofite to Gardefan, but by drawing a line 
of foch extreme obliquity, as would never occur to the mind of a 
mariner under the idea of an opfiojite promontory. 


XV. DIOSCCJRIDA, OR SOCOTRA. 


Dioscorida, Diofcorides, Diofcurias, or Diofcora, may have a 
Greek origin, but it has fo near a refemblance to Socotra or Zoco- 
tora, that it is much more likely to be a nautical corruption of an 
Arabick term, than the application of a Greek one. 

This ifland is near an hundred miles long, and thirty at its greateft 
breadth : it was inhabited only on the northern ,s! fide in our author’s 
age, and the population there was very fcanty, confifting of a mix¬ 
ture of Arabians, Indians, and Greeks, who had reforted hither for 


In the French Voyage published by 1 ^ 
Roque, 1716, Faria—Tamarin, the capital of 
the ifknd, was ft ill oir the north fide* He 
mentions alfo, that it was fubje£l to the fheik 
of Fartaque, the fame probably as the fheik 
of Keftn j though he calls Fartaque the capi¬ 
tal, and Sega- r or Scbochr* the port (p. 151), 
The French obtained here aloes, at eight pi- 
aflres the quintalof 95 pounds; betides frank- 
\ncenfe, civet, ami gum dragon, Tamarm. 
%' i rr 


was a well-built town. There arc two voyagei 
con tamed in this work; and in the feeoud, a 
party went up from Mokha to Sana, who 
fpeak well of Lhe Arabs, and the Imam's go¬ 
vernment* It is a curious work, well digclUd 
and put together j and the more worthy of 
contidcration, as I know of no other Eu¬ 
ropeans who have been at Sana, except Bar* 
thema and Niebuhr* 

the 


» 
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the purpofes of commerce ; while the remainder of the country was 
marfiiy and defected. Marco Polo informs us, that in his time the 
inhabitants were Chriftians ; and A! Edriili contirms this, with the 
addition, that the Greeks were introduced there by Alexander 1 *, at 
the requeft of Aiiftotle ,IIT , in hopes of obtaining aloes, the prin¬ 
cipal produce of the bland, and of the heft quality that is known. 
Now it is leinarkable, that aloes is not mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus; but he notices particularly the drug, called Indian 
cinnabar, which exudes from a certain (pecies of trees, and tortoife- 
fhell, of the larged fize and bell fort; adding, that there is like wife 
the mountain or land-tor toifc, which has the lower fhell of a ruddy 
yellow, and too hard to be cut; and that from the folid part of this 
were formed cafes '*% boxes, add writing-tablets [of great valua]. 

** When Sit ret liming, Tay* M Edrifl!, chief* pereiie falfa in motte cofe, et fono Nuf- 
from the Perfian Gnlph to the GolpU of toritii, Jaopiti et Armcr.t. Ltb. !. c. 6. 
Arabia; wUcli,'ttfl&rtttMtcljri he never did; iry Dapper mcntfoi!* aloes* ambergris* and 
mid equally unfortunate h he tn die reafon lie gum dragon, &c. from a tree called Berj ar. J 
itffigns for the inhabitants being ChrifoaiM, lotices the Arabs from CaKem (Kcfchm). 
b<;caufe ATexartacr planted Greeks there* and Fvtaqoc as ruling* They are not now 

CoRnst Inwo^feuftei taySj they were Chrifthmi*, he fays j but h ire ehriGian names, 
Qr-cks from Egypt; he was not at the if!and r as the remains of lJu religion, 
but con verfed with fume of the natives in The native cinnabar is a mineral; ard 

Ethiopia 5 they were Chdilknay and their what \u meant Ly Indian citjnabar that (Kftils 
priz' s were from Ptdia, that is, they were from trees, ia not esfy to determine. But I 
NcIlorianSf Bayer Hi IK Ba£K p. iru in fmd in Cbamberda nary, that there has 
Montfaueon’s Edit* of Cefiuas, p, 179, been a Grange confufkm between cinnabar ard 

Marco PoW fay#, in Moful on the Tigris, dragon^ blood ; the dragon’s blood therefore 
hanno ou patriarch a che clmtrsano jacolit (ca- is meant * winch is one of the natural pro- 
tboKcos) ii qual ordiua Arci Vcfcovi, Vdcovi, du&itm of the ifland. 

5c Abbati* maudandoli ptr nitti k partie ddl 1 ^ A 1 EtlnlB, fpeakbg of the tortoifc-fhtn 

India & AI Cairo, et in Baldach (flagdat), at Curia Muria, fays-* dor fa lefhdimim e:< 
5c per tulLe le bande dove habitatni ChnlKam c^aibtts eonfiefunt fibi incolsc la man paropfidea 
* . non pevo fecondo the coounamk hi ad l&vaudum Sc pmfendum, P. 54, 

He 
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He informs lis alfo, that there were fevcral rivers ts \ and abundance 
of crocodiles, fnakes, and large lizards ; from the laft of which they 
exprefled the fat, which they tried for oil, and the flefli for food : 
but they had neither corn nor vines. Some few merchants from 
Mooza vifited this ifland ; and fome that frequented the coafls of 
India and Cambay touched here pccafionally, who imported rice, 
corn, India cottons, and women w * Haves, for which they received 
in exchange very large quantities of the, native tprtoife-lhell. 

In the author’s age, this Ifland was fubjedt to Eleazus, the king 
of Sabbatha, who fet the revenue to farm 1 ' 1 , but maintained a gar- 
rifon for the purpofe of fecuring his receipts and lupporttng his 
authority. This fact is fimilar to what we had occafion to notice 
on the coaft of Africa, where fevcral of the ports in Azania (or Ajan) 
were fubjedt to Charibiel and Cholebus, whofe territories were 
in Yemen ; and Niebuhr informs us, that Socotra is at thiff day 
fubjedt to the fheik of Kefchin, who has confiderable pofteflions 
in Hadramaut; and Kefchin, which lies a few leagues to the weft- 
ward of Fartaque, cannot be very diftant from the territory of 

Eleazus, 

The confiftency of the ft circutnftances in the ancient and mo¬ 
dern- accounts', may induce a perfuafion that we have traced out 
our way fo far with certainty and precifion ; the next flop we are 
to advance, is the only one on the whole coaft which will raife a 


The water here is very good ; it runs 
frain the Mimtains into a Tandy valley among 
da&e trees. The natives are civil to (hangers* 
but very poor i and the only commodity to 
trade with, is rice [an a; tick in the. Periplus], 
for which we had in exchange Tomt cows, 
goats, fdh, dates, good aloe^aod gum dragon* 


The prince* or viceroy, re Tides at Tamarida, 
on the north fide of the ifland. Capt. Blake, 
Oriental Navigator* p. i4g, 

131 Xz'juaTct (T^UHV wt * 

carried there* becaofc they had few women for 
the hferann. 

12 *H 1T&Q$ |XjfciJ«V3t.’T«F*. 

s doubt. 
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doubt, and which has certainly been the fource of 'the conftent 
opinion embraced by modern geographers, that Syagros is not 



XXL MOSKHA AND OMAN A. 


1 siiai-l ft ate this circumfiance in the very words of the author j 
for he fays, “ Adjoining to' Syagros there is a bay winch runs 
« deep into the main land [of] Omana, fix hundred ftadia in width ; 
« after this there are high mountainous rocks, fteep to, and mha- 
«- bited by a [wild] race, that live in caverns and hollows of the 
« cliff, This appearance . of the coafl continues for five hundred 
« R a dia more, at the termination of which lies a harbour caded 
“ ; lofkha, much frequented on account of tire Sachalidck incenfe 
“ which is imported there.'’ 

I t >* t he mention of Mofkha and O'raana here that necelTarily 
fuggefts the idea of Mafkat, which is in Oman, and the principal 
port of trade in the province : the deferipuon of the mountainous 
coaft is charafteriftic; and the diftance, i'upoofing Ras-eMiad to be 
Syagros, not incongruous, l cannot account for this coincidence ; 
but! do not think that Mofkha is Malkat, becaufe Mafx.it is beyond 
c. Ras-el.had; and I (hall fhew immediately, by the iflauds which 
fucceed Mofklia, that we are not yet arrived at R as- el-had by four 
hundred miles. Neither will the Mofkha of Ptolemy fotve the diffi- 



it is Fumqtie. Phakg. ic6< 

*3$t\0*VQ$ hfym Iff vit Sirup, Qu#m- 


11 Confok d’Anvifle'a Memoir* Tur \c Mcr 
Erytbrcc, Academic de BdJca Lcurrs, torn* 
x*scv* p. 598 , 


culty; 
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cultjr; for he carries it farther back than the Periplus, and ha# 

placed it to the weftward of Syagros, which is his Fartaque likewise, 

as well as the Fartaque of our author. 

The mention of O'mana here is Bill more unaccountable; but I 

was In hopes to have reconciled it by means of a river O mi anus, or 

Hormamts, which Ftolemy has in his Bay Sachalites, and which he 

brings down from a place called O tnana. 1 his, however, is net to 

be depended upon ; lor his map is lo diftorted on this pait of the 

coaft, that it leaves the whole-matter in uncertainty. One circum- 

fiance only can be deduced' from it; which is, that his Ormanus 

and Oinana are both to,, the weftward of Ras-el-had, as well as the 

O'mana and Mofkha of the Periplus: the proof of which Is, that 

they both precede his Korddamon, and Korodamon muft be the 

reprefentative of Ras-el-had, as it is his extreme point eaft of the 

* 

, whole peninfula. , 

There are no data for placing the Mofkha of the Periplus, but the 
difiance of eleven hundred ftadia from Syagros; and this meafure 
brings it nearer to Seger, the Sachalites of Ptolemy, the Schoehr 
of the modems, than any other place it can be referred to. At 
Mofkha, the mention of the Bay Sachalites is again introduced by 
the Periplus; for the author informs us, that throughout the whole 
extent of that hay, in every port, the iocenfe lies in piles without a 
guard ” T to protect it, as if it were indebted to fome divine power 
for its fecurity- Neither is it poflible to obtain a cargo, either pub-* 

t'7 There Is nothing very extraordinary in flreets of Panama! but fa .Seger, be ikies the 
this ■ plenty of a commodity, however vain- protection of the gods, thefheik feem* to keep 
at >k‘ ami familiarity with the of h, t*ke good watch, if a fmgle grain cannot be goc 
off from the edge of depredation, Bars of off till the duty is paid. 
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licly or by connivance, without permiffion of the king. Nay, if 
a fmgle grain were embarked claadcftinely, good fortune indeed 
muft the merchant have who could efcape with his veffel from the 
harbour. 

At Mcfkha there is a regular intercourfe by fea with Kane; arul 
fueh vefleU as come from Limurike 1 '" and Barugaza, too late in the 
feafon, and are obliged to pais the adverfe monfoon in this port, 
treat with the king’s officers to obtain frankincenl’e in exchange for 
their muflins, corn, and oil 

If it fhould now be afked, whether I am myfelf iatUfied with the 
account here given of O'mana and Mofkha, I coni 1 not anfwer in 
the affirmative. Thefe two names certainly throw a ffiade of ob- 
feurity and difficulty over the arrangement of the coaft; and if this 
barren fubje£t fhouid be reviewed by a future commentator, much 
plea lure would it be to fee thofe obftacles removed, which l have 
not been fo fortunate as to furmount. 

Still that, upon the whole, the affumption of Fartaque for Syagros 
is right, depends opon proofs new to be produced, which are in¬ 
controvertible j for we are now advancing to two groupes of ifUads, 
which are the moll ecnfpicuous of any that are attached to the coair. 
of Arabia on the ocean; and as ifiands, rivers, and mountains, art- 
features indelible, in thefe we cannot be miffaken. 

* 

XVII. ISLANDS OF ZENOBIUS, oh CURIA MUR I A. 

At fifteen hundred fladia diftahee from Mofkha, which I have 
fuppofed to be Seger ; and at the termination of the diftriil called 

-» Concau mm 3 Cambay. ^ Probabiy gUec, or liquid butte*. 

* Afikho, 


t 
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Afikho, there are feven iflands, almofl in a line, called the Iflands 
of Zenobius. Now the diftance anlwers to make thefe the iflands in 
the Bay of Curia Mum, the Chartan 1,0 Martan of A 1 Edriffi ; and 
though he fays they are only four, and four only they appear on 
our charts, it is conclufive in their favour, that he ftyles the bay 
Giun-al-Hafcifc*" ; and Hafek (the Afikho of the Periplus) is the 
principal town in the bay at the prcfent hour.. Hafec Al Edriffi 
calls it himfeif in another place, where he mentions only two iflands, 
as Chartan and Marten; and fays, it is a fmall city, but populous, and 
the bay deep and dangerous. The four iflands have now obtained 
the names of Halki, Sordi, Halabi, and Dcriabi ; and it is poffible 
that feme rocky or deferted iflets attached to them may have caufed 
them to have been reckoned feven ; for feven they are in Ptolemy 
alfo, placed in the fame relative fixation between Fartaque and 
Ras-el-had, though not correa in their vicinity to the coaft. 


XVIII. S A R A F I S, or M A Z E I R A. 

■* 

From Hafec, or Afikho, we have, firft, a trad inhabited by a 


barbarous tribe 11 \ not fubjeit to 

«*■ Bochart Taya, that by a change of the 
points* he reads Corlan Muvian for the Char- 
tan Martan of Al Edriilt. 

Sinus Herbarium, Al Edrifft, p 
Y, 2 <j< he makes Hafec thecity, and AlHafcifc 
the bay * but are they not the lame name i 
2iI Here Ptolemy places the Akita:* whofc 
name he derives from ekntki becaufe they fail 
on floats fupported on inflated Ikins; but*tuis 
ii giving a Greek derivation of an Arabick 
name. Bochart conjectures, with much more 
probability, that they are the inhabitants of 


Arabia but Perfis 114 ;. and at the 

di fiance 

Hafek; and that Ptolemy’s Miephat is d 
corruption of Merbnt, as it i$ written m Al 
EdrifTi, the C. Morebat of our charts. Pha- 
kg. io6, 

' tf, dtf ^«w**»t* vi liox^¥i 

rendered by HudfitM, Hanc 
ubl i-i f-jper u is locis prjeterveems fiiuis ; but 
d$* means keeping off fhure by a dir e€L 
cornfe, in opposition to or al¬ 

lowing the bend of the Coall, 

m This h no more extraordinary than that 
the Sovereigns of Arabia flip old have terri* 

to lies. 
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di fiance of two thoufand itadiafrom the IQantls of Zenobius, another 
ill and called Sat apis. Sarapis, it is added, is an hundred and twenty 
fl-auia from the coaft, two hundred ftadia in breadth, and contains 
three* villages, inhabited by priefts, or reclufcs, of the Ichthy6phagi, 
who fpeak the Arabick language, and Wear girdles or aprons made 
of the fibres of the cocoa Plenty of tortoile-ihell, and of a good 
quality, is found here, on which account it is regukuly frequented 
by the fin all vefiefs and barks fretn K.ane. 

If we fbould now confult the chart, and examine the fize of this 
iiland, and its dt fiance from the files of Zenobius, which we may 
efiimate by the ftadia at about two hundred miles, we identify it to 
a certainty with Mizeira ; for there is no .other ifland of this fize 9 
or at an hundred and twenty ftatiin from the court, or perhaps 
capable of containing three villages, any where to the weft ward of 
Fattaque, or the ealt ward of Ras-el-had. It mult tlierefc' „• uc be- 
tween thefe two points, and predfely afcertaln, that we are pad the 
one, and not yet arrived at the other $ and like wile, that the ifles of 
Zenobius muft, by their di fiance and relative fi mat ion, be the Curia 
Muria of the prefent day, not with (landing their d l (agreement in 
point of number. 

Mazeira is well known to modern navigators : its fixe and fili¬ 
ation are fufficieutly afeettained, arid there ! is a channel ” 6 between 
the ifland and the main, through which Engl i Or thips have pafTed. 

tone, on the wait of Africa. Tn Nfetnfar’i Ktf. obtained it likewifc Cloth is ftiU made 
time, the flieik of Abu ScUr; w Bufeer, h,f the fibre of the Hrt » vhclhc: ihc leave, 
inkt'rfia,’ sosmdlerof Bahrain on the tvdlern »&*•! a lubibnce fur 
W tA*( the Gvk# of Ffcrfou they thrmtcl*. the »P'™U “ a / bc 

-» »vW KOr'kljSflM". We Bhd AwblcJ 1 the t< •« m ui ta*NI« of «he !■»*«. 

the n^mc of the Cocoa Paitn-t.ee (as far ai 1 :i: OricctJ Navigator, pp. «*7, 

cai; learn) rirh mcnt.oncd in this work* Bliny 


D’An villa 
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D’Anville has fuppofed that Sarapis is the fame as Mazetra, without 
confi dering that if it be fo, it is to the weft of Ras-el-had, and 
that therefore his Syagros, which is fixed at Ras-el-had, cannot 

be correct. 

■ 

XIX. ISLANDS OF KALAIUS, or SUADI. 


Upon leaving Sarapis, we have another diftaiice of two thoufand 
ftadia, and then another group, called the Iflands of Kalaius. The 
diftance is too fhort >l, t but the iflands are thofe of Suadi or Swardy, 
which lie between Mafkat and Sohar, and which, according to 
M*CUier *'*, are formed into four ranges for the fpace of feven 
leagues, with a clear pafTage between them. In affuming thefc 
iflands for thofe of Kalahis, there can be no error, for the language 
of our author is prccife: he fays, that as you are now approaching 

the Gulph of Perfia, keeping clofe t,s round the coaft, you change 

the 


3, r I {hould read for ^* 

but though I have fuggdled correaione, l 
have ncvtrr ventured on an alteration of the 

text* 

a,# Oriental Navigator, p. rfU- & ' 75 * 
ri4fiw)Xff^oFT* SI ijnp** hr 

APKTON nh nifl tuN Usy&y* ??x 

&5fXix£n3Tif r JtuTTflfi [‘TXfWUff 

Stuckiua.] Kx>j\kt Uyopi™ wcrvi^ <rx (Aw wS 
ra& 3ur;$?£irs 

Thus rendered by Hudfon : 

In fmvi autem vicing com mentis, ad fep- 
Lcnirbne#, prope oftuim marb Perfici infula; 
jacentj ad quas navigator, C&lxt infulw dldbc, 
qure fere bis mike ftadiorum iiitcrvallo a con¬ 
tinents: funt dbjun&ae. 


But how iflands that lie two hundred mile* 
fiom the coaft, can be faid to lie in a bay of 
the continent, is not caty to comptehencL I 
propofe Si or pajfcd or 

Jailed through^ for and to render the 

pafiage thus; 

[Proceeding on your conrfc from Sarapis] 
you wind round with the adjoining coait to 
the north \ and a3 you approach towards the 
entrance of the Gulph of Perfia, at the dif 
tauce of two thoufand ft ad la [from Sarapis] 
you pals a group of iflands, which lie in a 
range along the coaft, and are called the Iflands 
of Kalaius. 

I imagine that x&ytrcttJi&i rj cannot 
be rendered better than by defcnbing the 

iflands 



'Nairn, 
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the dire&ion of your courfe to the kOrth. This is literally true 
•it Ras- el-had, and no where elfe on the coaft:;' for Ras-el-had is the 
extreme point calt of all Arabia; and as foon as you are paft it, -the 
coaft falls back again to the north-weft. If we could reckon the 
two thou land ftadia from the point where this alteration of the 
courfe takes place, that is, from Ras-cl-had, the diftance alfo would 


correlpond. 

After arriving at theTe iflands, if we fhould review the whole 
courfe from Faifaque to Ras-el-had, there is nothing to inter!eie 
with the general ftatement, except the mention of Oinana and 
Mofkha; and no flngle point ought to Hand in competition with 
the whole. At the diftance of eighteen hundred years, it is diffi¬ 
cult to fay whether the obfcurity lies with us, or the author; one 
fhould rather :quit the author, who is to coireft in othei refpedts, 
and look for a folutron from fame future lights, which may appear, 
either from a better knowledge of the coaft, or from lome better 


readings of the commentators, confidering that the copy which we 
have is certainly defe&ive, and that no manuferipts are to be 


expected. 

ijjands as ** lying in a Perhaps It 

Should be read srccfiaTir*/*ew»; i^ the 

prerife difUutfion of M‘Ciiifir. mb may he 
read either with ht avrnt or with 

trip tif nvBfrtii* 1£ as you arc jujl approaching 
the Gulph of Per fa th ijtmJ* f* ^ J P iac « 2 
comm ; at in order to makt 1 it ex^refs 

the diftance from Sarapis : but if it he joined 
with Ufe final cUrfe, it moft be rendered, 
« fjlanit* &f Ktifaiusy which tic m a ratyc 
** iwb thoufnnd fladia along the wnfl* J 1 his 
uot true ; ueither £an ve ft retch thp feven 


leagues *of M*Cluer, or Grtc-zrcd.twenty miles 
to t wo hundred* iigruftes hto 

Tally, to Icrp djfc to the Jbare t to folk^u the 
winding! of lit Jhort. But Whatever doubt 
there may be concerning tht con terns of the 
whole psffege* nothing tap be more pi am than 
til is one eirriiTrtftaiscc, thv*t the epurfe of the 
voyage is changed here 10 the NORTH, iurd 
this particular o#n be true only ut Ras-el-had* 
This is the truth vvx have been fearchhig for, 
and I ihhik th<" proof h eondufive* 

The 
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The natives, on the main oppofite to thefe iflands, are faid to be 
treacherous, and their vifion to be defeftive during the light of the 
day : what the latter circnmftance may allude to, it is not material 
to inquire, but their treachery is natural if they are Bedouin Arabs, 
as Lieut. Porter'' ia fays they were In his time at Sohar, and not 
civilized in their behaviour to the people ot his boat, 

XX. ISLANDS OF PAPIAS. 

% 

We have now the Iflands of Papias, and the Fair Mountain, with 
the entrance of the Perfian Gulph: for the firft, we mud look to 
two or three fmall iflands on the coaft, beyond Sohar, towards the 
north; and at the lad of thefe the Journal places the Fair Moun¬ 
tain, which would anfwer diffidently to Cape Fillam, if that be high 
.land ; and not far from Fillam are the Straits. 

It is not improbable, however, that the Iflands of Papias may be 
the Coins, which lie immediately oft' the entrance of the gulph ; 
for, in a letter of Lieut. M‘CIuer to Mr. Dairy tuple, he writes, 
“ the- Great Coin .... lies in lat. 26° 30' o" north.... and there 
“ are four other iflands between this and Cape'Mufleldom, all of 
« themfmaller than the Great Coin, and none of them inhabited ... 
“ Befides thefe, there are feven others clofe in, which are not eafily 
“ diftinguifhed from the Arabian ffiorc.” But the determination 
of the queftion will depend upon the pofition in which we view the 
iflands; for they feem to lie within Mucandon, while thofe of 
Papias precede it. We mud likewife find a place for the Fair 
Mountain between them and the Cape, for which there feems hardly 
fpace diffident. 

Oriental Navigator, p. 177. 

T T 
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XXI. SABO, AS ABO, ok MO$ANDON. 

It is well known that Mojandon is reprefenPed in Ptolemy by 
the black mountains called Afabo, the promontory of the Afabi; and 
that Sabo figniiies South, defignating, as it Ihould feem, in the mind 
of Arabian navigators, the extreme point footh of the Gulph of 
Perfia. A tribe is alfo* noticed in the neighbourhood, which is called 
Macs both by Ptolemy and Arrian; and in Mac® we obtain pro¬ 
bably the rudiments of Mocandcn which w have from the Portu- 
guefe. But the Oricntalifls give a different etymology, and inform 
us, that IVlo-falem ig the' Cape af Congratulation. 

Mofandon is of vaft height, and frightful appearance; it forms, 
with Mount *“ Ehowrs, or Eibours, on the oppofite fliofe, the 
entrance to the gulph, Which is near forty miles broad, efUmated at 
fixty in the Periplus; and Eibours is called the Round Mountain of 
Semiramis: it is round in fa£l, and has its modern name of Elhounj 
from its fuppoied rclemhlance to the Tire Towers of the Guebfea 
or Parfees. 

Motjandon is a fort of Lizard point to the gulph ; for all the Ara¬ 
bian fh.ips take their departure from it, with fome ceremonies of fuper- 
ftition, imploring a bleffing on their voyage, arul fetting afloat a toy, 
like a veffd rigged and decorated, which, if it is dafhed to pieces by 
the rocks, is to be accepted by the Ocean as an offering for the 
efcape of the vefleL 

Whether the author hitnfdf palled this cape, and entered the 
gulph, is very dubious; from the manner of the narration, I flhould 
conclude he never entered the gulph ; for he mentions only two 
particulars within the flraits, and then introduces the palTage acrois 
the open lea from Arabia to Karra ani.t. 

Tbefc two mountains oppofite, arc the Qwatr aud Kofiyr of At ltdrifli, p. 4. 
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XXII. TEREDON, APOLOGUS, or OliOLEII. 

But the two particulars noticed arc remarkable: the one is the 
Pearl Fiiliery, which extends on the bank great part of the way 
from Mofandon to Bahrain ; and the other is the filtration of a 
town called Apologus, at the head of the gulp!} on the Euphrates, 
and oppofitc the Fort of Pafinus or Spafmus. There can be no 
hefitation in adopting the opinion of d Anville, that Apologus is 
Oboleh, upon the canal that leads from the Euphrates to Bafra; for 
Oboleh is fituated, according to A1 Edriffi , at the angle between 
the canal and the river; and he adds, that the canal covers it on the 
north, and the river on the eaft; consequently, this is as nearly 
oppofite to the Fort of Pafinus, as the canal is to the Haffar River, 
which communicates with all the mouths of the Tigiis and Eu- 
■ phrates. 

Apologus is Greek in its external form, but much more properly 
deduced, as d’Anville obferves, from Oboleh, which, with the llrong 
oriental afpirate, becomes Obolehh or Obolegh. We may confe- 
quently affurne this for a proof of its exigence as a place of com¬ 
merce at fo early a period, when it had probably taken place of 
Teredon or Diridotis, as Bafra took place of Oboleh under the 
fecond Caliphate 111 of the Mahometans ; but that Oboleh continued 
a mart of confideration long after the building of Bafra we may 


P. 12 I. 

113 Abilfeda Reifke, p. 113. 

“+ A1 Edrrfli mentions Bafra fufficiently; 
but in bis general deferiptiou he fays, Ab 
roari Sin derivatur mure Viride, eftq; fiiuis 

Pcrfi® et Obolloe,.Gnus pervenit ufque 

ad Obollam prope Abadan, ibiq; terminatin'; 
FP« St 4* 

T T 


Mare Viride* * - the Ferfian Sea. 

Marc Fulvum, - the Cafpiam 
Mare Candid urn, - the FroponlSu 
Mare Nigrum, * the Etixiue* 

Mare Vcnctum - the Blue Sea, or Me- 
\ dilerranean. 

Why do we difputc fo much about the mare 
Rub rum ! 
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be allured by A) EdrifU’s making it the termination of the gulph, as 
well as the Peri plus ; and Oboleh, or a village that represents it, 
ftill cxifts between Bafra and the Euphrates ; the canal alio is called 
the Canal of Oboleh. 

Teredon had been a city of great trade from very remote times > 
that is, from the age of Nebuchadnezzar to the Macedonian con- 
quefh It Teems to have continued fo till the time of Auguftus, for 
it is mentioned by Dionysus’ 15 ; deferred afterwards, perhaps, from 
the failure of watgr in the Khore Abdillah, or ancient mouth of'the 
Euphrates, and replaced .by Oboleh, probably during the dynafty 
of the Arfacides. The Babylonians, who commanded the river 
from the gulph to the capital, doubriefs made ufe of it as the 
■channel of Oriental commerce; and the traflack which had patted 
by Arabia, or by the Red Sea, through Idumea, to Egypt, Tyre, 
and other places on the Mediterranean, was diverted by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, after the dcllrudUon of Tyre, to (he Perfian Gulph ; and 
through his territories in Mefopotamia, by Palmyra and Damafcus, 
it paffed through Syria to the Weft. After the conqueft of Babylon 
by Cyrus, tire Perfians, who were neither navigators to the Euft, 
npr attentive to their frontier on the weft, fuffered Babylon, Ni¬ 
neveh, and Opie, to fmk into ruin ; the courfe of trade, therefore, 
returned to Arabia on the fouth, to the Cafpiao *' 6 and Euxine on the 
north ; Idumea became again the refort of the caravans; and Tyre 
rofe out of its afhes, till its power enabled it to maintain a fiegc of 
eight months againft Alexander, in the career of his vi&ories. 

Dionyilua is fsid to be the verfifkr of Albania; then down the Ph ifi?, or Autbermp, 
EratoftbettEr/s Geography; if fo* it is not Into thf Umtinc j m tfiie, by f>u^ 

quite n prowl that it did txift in his time. bios, a c&UTrtry eight days from Tfieadofiopolia 

: See Strabo, p. 509. The t fade pi bid in CHnilia, whtre the trade from India, Lbe* 
* by the Oxus into the Cafpla» Sea, aid from m, and Pcriia, meets the Homan m«tcbanifc. 
ifit Cafptan up live Cynar imd Aiaxcs Into Procopius de Bdlo PerG&, p* 149* 
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XXIIL ORIENTAL COMMERCE BY THE GULPH OF PERSIA. 

What views this Conqueror had after his firft victories* we can 
only conjecture ; but after his return from India, we may be affured 
that his comprehendvc mind had embraced all that vaft fyftem 
which was afterwards completed at Alexandria. His fucceflbrs, the 
Ftolemics in Egypt, and the SeJeueidse in Syria, were rivals in this 
commerce; Palmyra, Damafcus, and Antioch, all lie on the line of 
the caravanS'frpm the Perfian Gulph; the Cafpian and the Euxine 
were ag&fn. frequented, and the commerce on this fide enriched the 
kingdoms 117 of Prufias, Attains, and Mithridates; while the navi¬ 
gation on the Indian Ocean, built upon the farru foundation, ffaade 
Alexandria the firft commercial city of the world. Egypt, main^ 
taining its intercourfc with the Eaft, in the firft inftance by means 
of the Sabeans, and finally,' by fleets fitted out from its own ports 
on the Red Sea. * 

527 It would be foreign to the prefent vvo>k 
to purine the inquiry imo this commerce* as 
carried art by hud on the north. But it feems 
to have esifttd in the time of Herodotus, who 
mentions the trade on the Euxine conducted 
by interpreters of [even different languages; 
in the time of Mithndates % 300 different 
nations met at Diofcurias in Cold, is ; and, in 
the early time of the Roman power in that 
country, there were 130 interpreters of the 
languages 11 fed there j but row, fays Pliny, 
the city is ctfcrtedj that is, in Pliny'a age, 

* Martian llefatlcota* p* 64. Taj's* that 

TimofUienrS wrote a very iiupcrfrift work on Gea- 
graphy, and Eratofttienifa copied him verbatim* 

-Timpftlitnts was a Rhodian, an Account of 
hii Work, ibid. 


■=?<? 


the Romans would not fuller the Parthiansj 
or any of the northern nations, to traffic by 
the Euxine, but confined the whole trade to 
Alexandria, and the maritime intereourfe witli 
India. See Herodotus, lib, iv* and Pliny, 
lib. vb 5. 

Dio fcurias was on the Anthem as, one of 
the rivers that came out of Caucafus into the 
Euxfritf. 

DbfcvVias was called Scbaflopolis in Adri¬ 
an's time, and the laft fortification of the 
Roman empire. Arrian. who vifited it, men¬ 
tion h nothing of its trade, Amani Peri plus 
Maris Euxini, p. 18* I find nothing of the 
Anthem us ; but the Phafis was navigable for 
thi\ty-eight miles* Second Periplu? Eux. Sea, 
Hud fon. 

In 
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In tlic following ages, the dynafty of the Ar facie! a: divided thefc 
profits with the Romans j and in the decline of the Roman power, 
the revived Perfian dynafty afTumed fuch an afccndancy, that in 
the ume of Juftinian the Romans had recolirfe to the powers of 
Arabia 1 *' anti Abyffinia, to open that commerce from which the 
Perfians had excluded them; and when the Perfian dynafty funk 
under the power of the Chaliphs, the Mahomedan'*' 1 accounts of die 
plunder found at Cteliphon, prove the full poffeffion of the Indian 
commerce by the Perfians. 


XXIV. CAIRO. 

UpoK the ere£tion of two ebaliphates, one at Bagdad, and the 
other at Cairo, the commerce of India was again divided ; but the 
greateft part of the precious commodities which reached Europe, 


came through the hands of the 
the Genoefe opened the northern 
of the Buxine, the Cafpian, and 
Crimea. 

Procopius, lib. t. c, so*, mentions ju Xu 
nl*n*8 application to the king - of Abyfimia to 
obtain the importation of filk i but the Ahyf* 

fiiuaos could not effect this* the P*fth*itifl 

fPcriiana] having fdzrd on the emporia* 
Paollno, p* 96. 

Whfen Heracliita took Dcftagbcrd, the 
palace of Chofroee, he found in It aloes, aloes 
wood, tnataxa, {ilk thread, pepper* imiflfaii* 
or maflla frocks wuhoufe number* fngar, glu- 


Venetians from Alexandria, till 
communication again by means 
their ictdement at Cafta in the 

ger, filk robes, wove carpets, embroidered 
carpet*, and bullion. Ccdrenus* p. 41S.— 
Siplr Otycas, p* 2^0* 

who gives the lame hiiiory of procuring fdk- 
wmnfi as Procopius, 

When Rad, the general of Qirar* took 
Ctdiphou or Modal h, the carpet is parncnbrly 
picnuondL See Abiifcda Reiikc»* 7 0; bat 
other particulars arc omitted. 
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XXV. CRUSADES. 


In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Crufades opened to 
the eyes .of the Europeans the fources of this Oriental wealth. The 
lofs of the kingdom of Jerufalem enabled them to- difcover, that the 
power of Saladin was founded on the revenue derived from the 
commerce which pafi'ed through Egypt; and the work of Marin 
Sanuto lio is a Memorial prefented to the Pope, and the principal 
fovereigns of Europe, in order to inftru£t them, that if they would 
compel their merchants to trade only through the dominions of the 
chaliphs of Bagdat, they would be better fupplied, and at a cheaper 
rate j and would have no longer to fear the power of the foldans 
in Egypt. 

What thofe fovereigns did not, or could not do, was cffefted 
three centuries later by the difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope r 
to this difeovery Europe is certainly indebted for the decline of the 
Turkifh power, which at that time threatened the whole Wcftern 


*** Tliia curious work is infer ted in the 
GelU Dei per Francos s it is highly Intcrefl- 
mg t both upon account of the commercial in¬ 
telligence it contains, and the ckar-Gghted 
speculations of the author. I owe the know¬ 
ledge of it to Bergeron, who has cited It in his 
Treatife on Commerce annexed to his collec¬ 
tion of Voyages, which ie itfelf alfo a moil 
valuable work* The editor of the Gefta 
&c. fays, he had the Memorial of Sonuto, in 
two MSS. copies* from Scaliger and Peta- 
Ttns ; that one of LlieTe was bound, in velvet, 
and ornamented with cktfps, fo as to 

allure him that it was one of the original 
copies j prefented by Sanuto himfclf to fame 


one of the princes ; If fo, 1 imagine it contains 
the oldeit map of the world at this day ex- 
ittftig, except the Peutingerisn Tables; for 
Marin Samito lived in 13*4- His map, how¬ 
ever, is wholly in the Arabic form and, I 
conclude, built on one that he had procured 
when in Paldiine* There Is another Livio 
Sanuto, a geographer in the i&th century, 
whole work 1 have feen In the King's Library, 
but not examined ; it Teemed a valuable work 
for the age. In thla Sanuto’s time the India 
trade had fettled again at Aden, where It was 
when the Romans deftrpyed that city 1302 
years before* See 1 . c. t. The whole i$ 
worth ccnfuhmg. 
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world; and the various other important confequences which erfned, 
arc too -well known, and have been too well detailed in hiftory, to 
require infertion in the pvefent work. 

Of the interior of Arabia we know little to this day j'but that, 
notwithstanding the danger of robbery, caravans of great value 
travelled it in all ages, we have certain evidence to depend on. 
Previous to the Peri plus, wo have the teftimony of Strabo .and 
Agatharcbidbf ; in the middle ages, the account of AI Edrifli; and, 
in our Own time, we want no other proof than the Englilli im¬ 
portations at Jiddah, which reach Mecca at the time of the Pil¬ 
grimage, and from thence feem to be difperfed over the whole 
peninfula. 

At Grace like wife, in the north-weft angle qf the Perfian Gulp-b, 
there has been a r.cnfiderable importation till within thefe few 
years; and at El Catif, near Bahrain, which is the Gerrha of the 
ancients, there is ibme commerce befides the returns for the Pearl 
Filherv; but with the progrefs of which, inland, we are unac¬ 
quainted. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Grane was the feat of Abdul 
"VWihab, who, with his army of delfts and democrats, has plundered 
Mecca within thefe three years, upon the fame principle as his 
brethren in Europe demoliftied the Church of their own country, 
and with much the fame event to the plunderers; for Abdul 
Wahab is faid to have fallen by the hands of an afl’affin, as the 
firft democrats of France have moftly perilhed in the courfe ol the 
revolution. 
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XXVI. G E R R H A. 

Gee mi A Is one of the few towns in Arabia that Pliny has enabled 
us to fix with certainty ; tor he coines down the weftern coaft of the 
gulph, which, he fays, was never explored till vifited by Epiphanes ; 
and which is little known to any now except the natives : but Pliny, 
after paffing the iflartd of Icliara, and one or two obfeure places, 
mentions Gerrha as a city five miles round, and the walls or towers 
built of fofiil ,3 ‘ fait. This is a circumftance true (I think) only at 
Ormus and El Katif, which, added to the fize of the city, afeertains 
its identity. It is ncceOTary to be particular in this refpefl, becaufe 
the Gerrheans are the firrt conductors of the caravans upon record ; 
and it is highly probable, that long previous to hiftory they enjoyed 
the profits of this traffic ; for Agatharchides who firft mentions 
them, compares their riches with thofe of the Sabeans ; and adds, 
that they brought much wealth into Syria, which was at that time 
fubjedt to Ptolemy ; and furnilhed a variety of articles for the in- 
duflry of the Phenicians. By this we underhand, that they crofled 
the whole peniafula to Petra in Idumea, from which city we know 
that the intereourfe was open with Tyre, Phenicla, and Syria. 
Strabo ” s informs us, that they were the general carriers of all the 
produce of Arabia, and all the fpices, or aromatics; but he adds like- 
wife, that Ariflobiilus comrades this, and fays, that they go up the 

131 Strabo a! to, lib. xvL p. 766. Char he 135 i’ IitIv it OffaTtn ri wTitw mu 

hail the fame life of foflll fall, Plin. xxxi, 7. ’AfzGtw ffriu Lib. *«. 

HudfanGeog.Min. A^3tUarchides,p.64- p* 766* Ihe Gerrheana are die travelling' 
tK j t r £T«ju*EUju,F/wT TriTTTQv hf aTrc merchants in earav&iiSji and bring the produce 

T>t£ ’Ao-Jstj kkI Trf.; *EypuV«;i the fadfors for all the of Arabia, and the fpices of India* 
precious commodities of Afia and Europe. 

u u Euphratst 
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Euphrates in boats, to Babylonia and Thapfacus, and from thence 
difperie their commodities in all directions by land. Both thcfe 
relations may be true, as applied to different periods, In con Toque nee 
of the obflruftions they might meet with in their courfe, from the 
difierent powers of the feverai countries through which they were 
to pals 1J *. 

The Gerrheans, we may naturally fuppoie, from their Gtuation 
jn the Gnloh of Perfia, and from their proximity to the oppofite 
coaft of Perfis and Karma nia, would lie more convenient, and more 
direCtly in the route of communication with the Eaft, than any 
other tribe. And, as Agtttharchides fays, that the Mmeans and 
Gerrhdans both met at Petra as a common centre, we have two 
routes acrofs the peninfula, correfpondent to the two forts of com¬ 
merce, which ought naturally to pals in different directions: for 
from Gerrha, the produce of India; and, through the country of 
the Mineans, the frankincenfe of Hadramattt; would regularly be 
directed to Idumea. 

XXVII. MI N £ A N S. 

The fite’” of the Mineans is not eafy to fix; but by a enmpa- 
rifon of different accounts, they were fouth of Hedjaz, north *'* of 
Hadramam, and to the eaftward”’ of Sabea; and they were the 
carriers to all thefe provinces; their caravans puffed in leventy days 

three llatkns fouth of Mecca. A1 EdriflL 
^ A; .imitis if$ Mediterraaco junguntur 
Mmau. Pliny, vL 2 3* 

JDionyiiufi places ihcm on llie coaft, but 
l tkuik DitmjSios alone. 




*** Sa’C M EdnfH, p* ill* 

^ Bochiirt Phakg. p. 1 1 u places ihtta at 
Carno p i Manage!!, foppofiag it to be the Carraa 
or Carana of Pliny* Pttdcmy piact: them 
much, farther fouth. Canm >1 Mil naze Y\ k bul 


from 
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from Hadramaut to Alia, as we learn from Strabo w ; and Aiia Is 
but ten miles from Petra. The commodities brought by this caravan 
would be aloes, gold, myrrh, frankincenfe, and other precious gums 
or aromatics; while thofe from Gertha would confift of cottons, 
fpices, and the produce of the Eaft. 

As navigation encreafed on the coaft, this mode of intercourfe, 
and its profits, would naturally diminilh, When the Ptolemies fent 
their fleets to Sabea; when the Greeks, Egyptians, or Romans, 
reached India by the monfoon, the greateft part of what had palled 
through Arabia would be diverted into a new channel ; in the fame 
manner as the difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope ruined the 
commerce of Alexandria. But that fame intercourfe exifted, and 
that fome caravans traverfed Arabia, both in the middle ages, and 
do traverfe It even to this hour, is a fa£t that cannot be difputed. 

After the con quell of Peril a by the Mahomedans, a road was 
made acrofs the whole of the peninfula, from Mecca 1!!l to Kufa : it 
is reported to have been fevc-n hundred miles long, marked out by 
diftances, and provided with caravan ferais, and other accommoda¬ 
tions for travellers. Into this road felUhe route from Bafra, and from 
El Katif or Gerrha. The province of which El Katif is the capital, 
is called Bahrain 140 by AI Edriffi, from the two iflands of that name 
which are the principal feat of the Pearl 1+1 Filhcry. -He'fpeaks of 
El Katif as a confiderabte city in his time; and he gives the routes 

Lib* kvi. p. 76#. the time ferns in ex- pofrs, for 700 miles* See Gibbon, v. 405. 
cefti j but as the diftancc is taken from Hadra- the road was made by Ol Madi Khaliph, anno 
maut to Aik, it may not exceed the propor- Hcjrsc 165, the poft goes in eleven days, 
tion of 60 days from Min£& to Nera> attributed ** Bahrain, in Arabick, hgmfice the two 
to Gallos. feaa. 

Mecca to Bagdat, according to .Ty!oa m arrant h ceUbcrrima. PI fit, ye 

Abilfeda Rcilkc, p* if4. wdfcj lakes, mile* 28. 

u u 2 from 
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from It fouth to Sohar, north to Brira, anti weft to Medina** 1 ; the 
country on the fnle towards Bafra is a defert feltiom frequented by 
merchants, without villages, and inhabited only by Bedouins, But 
the route to Medina falls into the road that leads from Bafra; and 
both Bafra and El Katif are at equal diftance, that is, twenty Rations 
from that city, where is the fepulchre of Mahomet. The road from 
Bafra falls into that from Kufa at Maaden *** Alnocra. I mention 
thefe circumftanees, in order to fiaew the communications with El 
Katif, or Gerrha., in the middle ages ; becaufe they cannot be dif- 
hrnilar from thole which were open when Gerrha was a centre of 
Oriental commerce ; and the route which led to Medina requires 
only a little tendency to the north, to make it the ancient line of 
intercourfe between Gerrha and Aila, and from thence through 
Petrato Egypt, Tyre, and the coafts of the Mediterranean. 

XXVIII. ANTIQUITY OF ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

So far as a private opinion is of weight, I am fully perfuaded that 
this line of communication with the Eaft is the oldeft in the world j 
older than Mofes or Abraham. I believe that the Tdumeans, who 

were carrying ipices into Egypt when they found jofeph in thiir 

\ ' 

■** There is another mite flip poled to be Gerrhc .is meant in this place; Fcr t -at 
intimated in Strabo, from Gerrha to Hackn- rhey were general carriers, it is probable they 
maut; but 4 he reading* in Head of k went to Hadraimut as well ao m other di- 

which, Salmsfms faye, ought to be reStone. 
rafaUt, from Q&za to Hadramaut forty daja* ' AS A Bafra ad Mcdinam vigioti flatrones 
It this were fo, it contradi&a another gpflage et htee via coincide cum tktrepiute Kufa, 
of Strabo, where he fays, the Mini-ana were prope Maadeo Alnocra, p, i % i, 
t?ymy days in going to Elana* which h a kfs *n Petra was only ten miles from Aila- 
diftance. It fecim highly probable iliai the BodliUt Phaleg. 6&th 
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way, obtained thefe fpices by this very route. And if it is agree¬ 
able to analogy and to hiftory that merchants travelled before they 
failed, there is no courfe from India to the Mediterranean where fo 
fmall a fpace of fea muft be traverfed as in this direction, Kar mania 
is vifible from Arabia at the ftraits of the Gulph of Perfia ; and in 
the infancy of navigation, the fhorteft paffage would be preferred. 
The interior of Arabia, in all ages, contained Bedouins, whofe pro- 
feffion was robbery; but the different tribes of robbers probably 
received a caphar inftcad of feizing the whole ; as they do to this 
day of the caravans which pafs between Bafra and Aleppo, They 
are like wife not fond of fighting for the whole, when they can. 
obtain a tribute for a part; and neceffity would compel the mer¬ 
chants of thofe ages, as well as our own, to go in large bodies, and 
provided with arms for their defence* The manners of the Arabs 
have never changed ; and it is reafonablc to conclude, that mer¬ 
chants who have to treat with Arabs have changed as little in their 
precautions* Pliny * 45 has preferved the memorial of thefe ufages in 
the fouthern part of the peninfula ; and there is every rcafon to 
conclude that they exified in all ages, before his time, as they do to 
the prefent hour. 

It was to obviate thefe exactions that plans were farmed to open 
a communication by fea. The Tyrians, as the principal merchants 
on the Mediterranean, and as the intermediate agents of Oriental 

1,1 Tbi decimas Deo, * *. ■ regi vt&igali . * * earns pendittir*— 1 appeal to eve 17' EngiiftV 
faeerdotibufi port 1 ones, fcfibifque regum,,.* traveller, who has ever pafled between Bifisb 
fed prater hos, ct eultodcp, fareUitcfque & and Aleppo, if this h not an tKacl picture 
tioftfoni [Oftiarii] poputantur- Jain quoctin- of the extortions pr^&ifcd upon a caravan ; 
que iter aliubi pro aqua, aliubi pro pa- and yet caravans (HU pafp, and ft ill make a. 
btiio, aut pro manfionibus, varilfque portoriis profit ° n their merchandize— the cunfucni-ir 
penditnc *, 1 * * iter unique imperii noftri pubii- pays for all. 
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commerce, either fir ft conceived the idea, or derived it poflibly from 
the Egyptians, whom we muft fuppofe to have had an intercourfe 
with India whether hiftory records it or not. The firft hiftorical 
account we have is, the trade of Ophir. The alliance between 
Hiram ami Solomon was indifpeniable ; for Solomon was mailer of 
Idum&r, and the Tyrians could eftablilh themfelves at Ezion Geber 
only by his penniflicn and afllftance. Solomon furniflied the op¬ 
portunity, and Iliram the fhipaj the profit accrued to the partner¬ 
ship ; and if this voyage were made to Ophir in Arabia, where it is 
univerfaMy ccnfefled there was an Ophir, even by thofe who fearch 
for Ophir in Africa and India; fuch a voyage would at leaf! obviate 
all the exadions attendant upon a communication by land, and place 
Hiram and Solomon in the fame iituation as the Ptolemies flood, 
before a dired communication was opened between Berenike and 
the coaft; of Malabar. 

This rapid fketch of Oriental Commerce in all ages, as far as it 
can be traced upon hiftorical evidence, is no digrefiion, but an 
efiential part of the work I have undertaken: my objed has been, 
not merely to elucidate the Peripliis by a commentary, but to trace 
the progrefs of difeovery to its fource; a fubjed curious and inte- 
refting at leaft, if neither ufeful or lucrative. But to know what 
has paft in remote ages is the purpofe of all Iiiftory j aod to colled, 
from a variety of fources, fuch intelligence as may enable us to dif- 
tinguifh truth from falkhood, if it has not the dignity of hiftory, 
has at leaft a claim to approbation from thofe who know how ro 
appreciate the labour of refearch, and the fidelity of mveftigarion. 
Much that has been laid may he controverted in particulars, and yet 
be corred upon the whole. I am not confcious of any preconceived 
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fyftem in my own mind, but have raifed a fuperftru&ure upon the 
foundation of hiftorkal fafls: thefe I have not warped, in order to 
accommodate them to an individual opinion; but have followed 
them wherever they led- I claim little merit but in concentrating 
thefe to a point j and if the fame evidence fhould not produce the 
fame eonvi£kion on others, I ftiould as readily give way to tnofc 
who are poffeffed of fuperior information, as I fhould maintain my 
ground againft thefe who are pretenders to the fcience. 

XXIX. CONCLUSION. 

It is now neceffary to bring this Book to a conclufion, in which 
the courfe of ancient navigation has been traced from the Gulph of 
Aila to the mouth of the Euphrates i4i , embracing the whole fea- 
coaft of Arabia on its three fides. The author does not appear, from 
the internal evidence of his work, to have perfonally explored the 
eaftern coaft of the Red Sea, or the weftern fhore of the Gulph of 
Perfia: he feems to have come down the Red Sea from Myos 
Hormus to Okelis ; or perhaps from Leu Ire Kome, but to have 
touched little upon the coaft till he came to the Burnt Ifiand. On 
the fouthern coaft of the peniafula we can trace him, at almoft 
every ftep, to Fartaque, and to Ras-e!-had; hut from thence he 
feems, without entering the Gulph of Perfia, to have ftretched over 
with the monfoon, either to Karmania, or direct to Scindi, or to 
the Gulph of Cambay. At thole points we find him again entering 
into thofe minute particulars, which befpeak the deferiptions of an 
eye-witnefs; while, of the parts previous to thele, he fpeaks in lb 
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tranfient a manner, as to create a belief that he writes from the 
report of Others; but on this queftlon it is not necefiary to decide, 
the reader rnuft determine for hitnfeif. On the two coafts of Arabia 
which he has touched but flightly, I have endeavoured to fill up 
the outline which he has fketched ; and on the third fide, where he 
; has entered into detail, I have endeavoured to follow him, ftep by 
Hep, as minutely as I have been able. But if the interior of Arabia 
is*a defideratum in Geography, the coaft likewife is far from being 
accurately defined: no fliips from Europe now* vifit it for the pur- 
pofe of trade ; and thofe which come from India to Mpkha or Jidda, 
feldom touch upon the coaft towards the ocean, unlefs to obtain 
provilions when in diftrefs. What information may be obtained 
from the Eoglifh cruizers which have lately been in the Red Sea, 
and were at one time preparing to fortify Peri in in the Straits, is 
expected .with a great degree of curiofity. Commodore Blanket, 
who was upon this fervicc, was an officer of much fcience and great 
experience: he may have ordered furveys upon this coaft, or foine 
examination of it, which may clear up feverai of the difficulties 
which remain, In the mean time, I have made life of fuch fights 
as are afforded by the papers and journals of the officers of the 
liaft India Company, and which are collected in the work called the 
Oriental Navigator. Thofe who know the abilities and fcience of 
thofe excellent officers, will think their obfervarions might have bem 
fufficient for fuch an examination as I had inflitnted; but ancient 
navigators kept much nearer the coaft, and noticed objects which 
are of final! importance in the prefent ftate of the fcience. A minute 
particular often forms a chara£teriftic of a port, a bay, or a fhore, 
which we cannot hope to find in the common obfervations of 
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modern officers, nor elfewhere, unlefs when an actual furv'ey has 
taken place. In the voyage of Nearchus, as my own knowledge 
increafed, I conftantly found a greater correfpondence in his Journal 
with the actual ftate of the coaft : I have not been * quite fo fortunate 
in the prefent inftance; nor do I think the author of the Periplus to 
be compared with the Macedonian commander, but ftill lie Is, as 
Voffius fays, the only ancient author who has given a rational 
account of the countries or coalis he has defcribed y and in this, if 

we 
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* Sir Home Popham’s Chart of the Red 
Sea, which I obtained after the printing of 
tilts fheet, induces me to recall this affertion 
in fome degree ; for in that chart a plan of 
the harbour, and a view of the town of Aden, 
in given, which identifies it to bemonftration 
with the place called Arabia Felix in the Pc- 
ripKis, 14 It lies,” fays the author, l * twelve 
** hundred ftadia from the ft rails: it has very 
* l convenient anchorage, and affords excellent 
£ * water; and it is fituated juft at the entrance 
i£ of the bay, fo as to remain diftmft, and in 
** fome meafure feparated from the country 
u along-the fliore.” [Tie u}» x^ v 
Mow, a reference to Sir H, Pop ham’s Chart 
prefects ua with a pemtifuia, joined to the 
main by a very narrow neck, and adjoining to 
a river, which may afford the Tup ply of water 
alluded to j and if Arabia Felix was placed on 
the weft era, inftcad of the eaftern point of the 
pcmufula, where Aden now ftands, it would 
lie at the very entrance of the bay, as is Jpe- 
eified ; the difficulty, likeWife, of approach to 
it from the adjoining coaft, is famdtently cn- 
fured by the uarrownefs of the neck. The 
diftanee from the {traits it> alfo accurate, with¬ 
in five mAcs. 


COttECTI O.K I* 

P, 275. note 113. Negra is not Nera* but 
Najeran. Sec p* 277* note it8* And, ac¬ 
cording to the Roman Marty rolugy, 3 t* 
A ret has was put to death at that place by 
Du naan, a Jew, and king of the Hgmegtes. 
Hia cruelty is noticed in the Koran, where he 
is called the Lord of the Fiery Pits. Elelbaas, 
the king of Abyffima, revenged the death of 
Arcthas, conquered the Homerites, and put 
Dunaan to death. 

P. 293, The Straits of Eab-el-Mandeb ar# 
faid to be fix miles wide 5 but in Sir H. Pop- 
ham^ Chart they are only two miles. 

P, 290. In the Table for the Coaft of Ara¬ 
bia, I fee with concern a confiderable differ* 
rence \n the latitudes there given, compared 
with thofe of Sir H. Popham's Chart. I had 
followed the beft authority I knew of; but 
they mu ft now* be con fide red as relative* and 
not real determinations* 
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we are able to purfue his fteps and elucidate his narrative, it is the 
performance of a fervice as gratifying to the curiofity of the Learned, 
as acceptable to the icience of Geography. 


AnniT rows* 

P* 5ir* Kor6damo« is fuppofed to be Rus- 
el-bad, as it h the eafttnunoft point of Arabia 
in Ptolemy; and fonn would appear Greeks 
if we could find in that language or 

XMpoit or Koyx, equivalent to the Latin Corn3 
or Cantus; for then it might be the point 
that terminate a, or fubdms the wrjerty jmon* 
foou, as Garde fan fepumts the two monfoons 
on the ctjafl: of Africa; but Kopo? ia flot the 
name of a wind in Greek j neithei am I in¬ 
formed whether Rae-d-had fepamei the 
moofooDi. 


CORE E.CTION S- 

P* 511. 1m, 2®. The Buy Sackalitesj men¬ 
tioned here, looks a a if the author of the Pe- 
ripliia had two bays of the fame name, prior 
and ulterior, 33 A 1 Edriffi has 5 but there h 
no collateral proof of this* 
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BOOK IV. 

I. IntroduSHan ,'— II . Courfi from Oman in Arabia up the Gulph of 
Perfa , or to Karmania .— HI. Omana in Karmania. — IV. Courfe 
to the Indus.— V. Sdndi, Minnagara , Barb&riki,— VI. 
Guzerat, Barugaza. — VII. Kingdom of BaElria, Tbgara, Plithana , 
Deban.— VIII. or CcwtcflW, Pira/e 

Akabaroos , Oopara or SUpara , Kalliena or Bombay , Somalia, 
Mandagora , Palaipatmai , Melizeigara, Tbparon, Furannos-boas y 
Sefirntnai, Aig'ulii , Kaineitai , Ltukh— IX. LimUnk} or Canara, 
Naoora, Fukdis , Nelkunda, FJa-Bbkare.—X. Kingdom of Pandion, 
XI. Hippalus , <nw/ the Mottfoon.—X II. Mto, Comarci, Kolkhi , 
Pearl Fi/hery .— XIII. Ceylon, 

I. rpHE produaaons of India, and the Eaftern World, are not 
fought after with greater avidity at the prefent hour, than 
they'were by the inhabitants of Europe in the remoteft ages, and 
all the nations which encircled the Mediterranean. Luxury this 
was called by the philosophers and patriots both of Greece and 

s x 2 Rome. 
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Rome. Hut if every thing that is foreign is luxurious, there could 
be no commerce in the world; and if every thing which is not 
ftridtty neceffary for the fupport of life be fuperiluous, third might 
be fa defied without wine, and food digefted without the addition of 
a reliih. In this view, the mod ordinary accompaniments of the 
table fhould be dlfcarded ; and fait and pepper fhould be enumerated 
among the gratifications' of a fenfual appetite. But if both are 
ftimulants, flit! they are no lefs falutary than grateful; and no 
reafon can be given why fait fhould be conlidered as facred at the 
table of the Greeks and Romans, while peppei was condemned as 
the indulgence of a voluptuary ; unlefs that the one was a doraeftic 
produce, and the other an exotic. But barbarians were not to he 
enriched at the expence of Europe, and the Reman world was not 
to be impoverifhed for the attainment of Oriental luxuries ;—cer¬ 
tainly not, if tile fword could retain as eafity as it acquires ; but the 
wealth acquired by rapine rauft of neeeflity revert again into the 
channels of commerce; and commerce, whether it tends to the Eaft 
or to the Weft, will impoveri/h every nation which has no native 
Induftry co replace its demands. Rationally fpcaking, all commerce 
confifts in the exchange of lhperfluilies ; and luxuries are as eafily 
introduced by dealing with nations nearer home, as with thofe at a 
diftance. There is as little reafon for declaiming again ft the Alex¬ 
andrians who purebafed pepper in India with the gold erf Egypt, as 
againft the Athenians, who exchanged the Elver of Laureum for the 
fait of Sicily or Crete. 

Of Plmy UTura <jua aSco dilate efurse non foil faih * , . et Umtn pon- 

mifum c& . > ■ * * fu2a placrre amari- deie emitur ut annua vel a^ernum., Lib. xii* 
tudlne # hanc in Jades pitT; qtsk ilia jwimaa 0.14, Hard* 
efcptriri c\bk folan* smteui h\ Appeienda axi- 
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Pliny complains that the Roman world was exhaufted by a drain 
of four hundred thoufand pounds 1 * 3 a-year, required for the purchafe 
of luxuries, equally expense as foperfluous: what would he have 
m o( t he expenditure of our Tingle ifiand, confiding of two mil¬ 
lions, for the purchafe of tea only in China, without comprehending 
any other of our invedments in the Eaft ? And yet this, and all the 
' other luxuries we import, do not impoverifh us; becaufe we export 
on the one hand as we receive on the other;- and, fo far as we are 
the principal carriers between the Eaftern and the Weftern world, 
we ftand in the fame fituation as thofe ancient nations held, which 
were the medium between India and the Roman empire, but with 
an hundred times more trade, more indudry and capital. 

As Providence has varied the temperature of different climates, fo 
has it given to man a predrledion for fuch things as are not the 
produce ’ of his native foil. The wildeft tribes of America admit 
traders into their country, and allow them to pafs through it with 
fecurity ; the Scythians 4 likewifc, according to the earlieft tedimony 
of biftory, differed the merchants of the Euxine to penetrate farther 
on the eaft and north, than we can trace their progrefs by the light 
of modern information. 

In civilized countries, this appetite iocreafes in proportion to our 


1 H. S. quingtnties, near 403,64; ^ lib- 
yl 23* qu® apu<l nos csTituplicnto venetmt* 
40,364,500/. t aod again* lib. sii. I& tbe ba¬ 
lance again it Rome for the produce of W l3 i 
Strte, and Arabia, mitticf feiHia 

lertiuro, BgOjOQg/* tanto nobis delici^ ct foe- 
ininse conilaut. The prime colt of cargoes in 
India and China is now 3*000,00 oL Rennets 
Jdetm Introd. p- 3^- 

3 Tanta raortaiibua fuarum rerum fatkus 


eft, et alieuarum Avid it as* Plim xii. ip. 

4 Sec tbe Introduction to the Third Book 
of Herodotus* ns a proof of the courage. In* 
duilry, and abilities of the Greek merchants, 
as well as of the extent of anoknt difcovcry 
towards the north* relative to the Danube, 
the Euxine, the Pains Meat is* the Don, and 
the Wdp, iiluilrattd by the commentary of 
RennclJ, and difplnycd with much learning 
and accuracy of inveftigation. 
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knowledge, and the opportunity of procuring the variety which we 
covet. The indulgences of the palate are among the firft ftimulants 
of this emotion ; and fecond to thcie is all that can delight the eye, 
or the mind, by novelty, beamy, variety, intrinfic or imaginary 
value. Excel’s of indulgence, avidity of pc fie fling, profullon in 
acquiring, and wantonnefs in ufing, this variety of foreign articles, 
are both vicious and luxurious ; but where to fix the limit between, 
the ufe and the abufe, is a quellion more difficult to determine than 
we are aware of, Pliny condemns, above meafure, the vanity of 
purchasing pearls and precious Rones for the ornament of the Roman 
women; while he extols the works of art In IcuJpture, painting, 
and engraving, with all the enthufiafm of an .admirer. But if every 
tbiog is luxurious that is not neceffary to our exigence, the orna¬ 
menting of a boufe is certainly not more ufeful or more rational 
than the decoration of a woman. And if the works of art are a 
fpecimcn of human abilities, pearls, diamonds, and precious metals, 
are the gift of the Creator, the things themfelves arc indifferent; 
the temperate 5 ufe of them tmbellifhes life, and it is only the abufe 
of them which becomes avarice, prodigality, or folly. 

The activity produced by the interchange of fuperfluities, is the 
glory of commerce, and the happinefs of man ; buL if its merits were 
to be fixed by the flandard of utility alone, very narrow would be 
the limits within which the defence of it, by its warmeft advocates, 
rauft be confined. Ufe we caii difeover none, in the burning of tin 
foil before an idol in China; and yet this practice of a nation at 
one extremity of the world gives bread to thnufands at the other, 

The poet undcrfl'jod this ijetler than tha color eft, nifi .'emfvra'o fplendeat uAi. 
philofuphcr, when he fa id, Nul.us arjento 
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fupports the mariner during a voyage of eleven thonfand miles, and 
procures for Britain, by means of a native metal, what Ihe muft 
otherwife have purchafed by an imported one. 

Moral and phUofophicat reafoning, however, upon this queftion, 
has had little weight in determining the general pra&ice and habits 
of mankind. The prevailing tafte implanted in our nature has made 
the pepper of Malabar, and the cinnamon of Ceylon, articles of 
retjueft, from the time of Mofes to the prefent hour j the finer 
fpices of the Moluccas grew equally into favour, in proportion as 
they became known j and the more modern demand for the tea of 
China, and the fugar of the Eaft or Weft Indies, will never ceafe, 
but with the lmpoflibility of procuring either of thole articles, by 
the deftru&ion of all intereourfe between the feveral nations of the 

world. ' ‘ 

It has been {hewn in the preceding pages, how the precious com¬ 
modities of the Eaft were procured, from the earlieft periods that 
hiftory can reach ; and no revolutions of empire, either in the an¬ 
cient or modem world, have ever been able to flop all the means of 
communication at once: the channels obftruifted in one direction, 
have been opened in another. Tyranny, avarice, and extortion, 
have defeated their own ends : the monopoly of one country, - as it 
grew intolerable, was transferred to others that were lefs oppreflive ; 
fluctuating generally between the Red Sea, and the Gulph oi Perfia; 
and driven fometimes to the North, by the exadtions common to 
both. Such was the fate alfo of the laft monopoly between Egypt 
and Venice, which, by its enormity, drove the Portuguefe to the 
difeovery of the communication by fea j and this channel once 
opened, can never be clofed; the whole world are partakers in the 
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berefit; and Britain htts the pre-eminence, only becaufe fhc has the 
greateft induftry, the large ft capital, and the fuperiority of uava! 
power. 

It is a political coufuiemtion, awfal to contemplate, ai«d difficult . 
to difeufi, but fttll neceffary to keep crrafbntly in view, when we 
refeil how deeply all the interefts of Our country are concerned in 
the continuance of the pre-eminence we at prefeul trnoy. Our 
pofTeffions in India are almoft become a part of our csiftence as a 
nation : to abandon them is imptxffible'; CO maintain them—a per¬ 
petual ftruggle With the native powers, and the powers of Europe 
to Support them. It requires* all the vigilant* of government, and 
all the vigour of the controlling power, to take care that die natives 
IhoPhf not be difeontented under out empire $ and that the bations 
of Europe ftiould not be outraged by our approach to monopoly. 
Tbefe confiderations, however, are totally diftintt from the com¬ 
merce itfelf, and totally foreign to the bbje& of the profent work; 

I touch them only tfs they a rife, and return with pieafure to the 
humbler office of a commentator on the Periplus, 

il. COURSE FROM OMAN, IN ARABIA, UP THE GULPH OF 
PERSIA, or, TO K ARMANI A. 

We have now our choice of . two coWfeS; one up the Gulph of 
FerGa to Bahrein and Oboleh, and the other acrofe the open fca 
from Arabia to Kamiania j where we arrive, after a patTage of fix 
days, at the port of Oman a. This port manifeftlv rakes- its name 
from the province of Oman in Arabia, and was doubtlefs ?. colony 
of Arabs, eftablifhed on the coaft oppofitc to their own, for the 
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pnrpofe of approaching nearer to Scindi and India, or as an inter¬ 
mediate port on their voyage outward, and homeward bound. 
Whether the merchant, whole journal we are examining, ever went 
up the Gulph, or touched at the port of O'mana, is highly pro¬ 
blematical. If he was. there, he has left us but (lender particulars 
of the place ; hut there are fome circumftances which induce a per- 
fuafion, that he palled from Arabia, either to the Indus or Barugaza, 
at a fingle ftretch ; for, in the Hrfl: place, he has fixed O'mana in 
Perfis, which muft of neceffity be either in Karmania or Gadrofia; 
and, added to this, his account of Oraia, in the latter province, is 
too obfeure to prove any intimate knowledge of the country. 

III. bM ANA IN GADROSIA. 

O'mana we recover a trace of in the Kombana 6 , or Nommana, 
of Ptolemy, in the province of Gadrofia \ and in the bay he calls 
Paragon, to the eafiward of Karpellaor Cape Bombareek. I 
have proved, in the Voyage of Nearchus, and in the former part of 
this work, that the Arabs had vifited this coaft previous to all the 
navigation of the Greeks ; but this O'mana is not mentioned by 
Nearchus, and was therefore a colony eftablifhed between his time 
and the date of the Periplus. Its immediate reprefentative cannot 
be now afeertained j but its relative fituatlon may be affigned from 

& Kombana, in the Greek copies; Kom- only at Bagasfra* 
mana, in the Latin. “ Ptolemy fomeumw Wples Uns karpela, 

> Pliny makes it a city of Karmania : Op- which, I tfauik, fignifin the Pierced Motm- 
pidum Oman a quod prlorcs tdebrein portum tain, fuch aff Bombareek ». ihe Latin text 
Carmanirt feet re. Lib. vi. Ptolemy does is Karpella, 
the fame; but Nearchus commences Karmatu'a 
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Ptoiemy, between the River * Iikim and Muckfa; fo that it mu ft 
be in Gadrofia, and not many leagues call from Cape Jalk, 

There is a regular intercourie between Barugaza and this port, 
which extends alfo to Oboieh, at the head of the Perfian Gulpln 
The imports confift of 

XaXxcu, Brafs. 

£'j}>uu XayctXtvtiv 1 ° 1 - - Sandal Wood. 

Aow ei», - Wood-fqnared; perhaps A 

'Zu.vSa.XlVblVm 


Klfetn 


- Horn, 


| Ebony i 


in round fticks. 


<1 kt.Xayy’j.v ' ' ffijirafjuyuy^ 

'Ve^-tiyyay 'KCevtvuv, 

Except ebony and fandal wood, there is nothing appropriate in 
this cargo. 

But it is added, that a particular fpectes of veffels called Mad a rate 
were built here for the Arabians, the planking of which was fewed 
together without narls, like thofe already deferibed on the coalt of 
Africa. VefTels of tins kind, called Trankies, and Dows, are fiill in 
life j and they were formerly built In Africa or Gadrolia, we may 
conclude, becaufe Arabia furnifhes few materials for the confirmation 
of fliips. 

The only import from Kane was Franlcinc.enfe; while both 11 
from Oboieh and O'mans great quantities of Pearl were exported, 
but of an inferior fort, to Arabia and Barugaza ; and be Tides this, 


That ta> iht Sams and Dagasfra. 

14 Xser/reftWj lafily corrupted from 

” Tatra h evidently a corrupt reading. 
Wood of foute fort i$ meant, but ic&unum ia a 
herb. SaJ^alius tried to explain it, but left 


it imdoternirted. ZwnpLc* arc* however* 
mentioned by Cofroas. 

** ,V?ro twtvpvi fpirepiV, from nih?r p:r1 y 

tt'hjcb I apply to Oboieh and Omatis, becauft; 
they were before joined ti> t«vto ip* 

He 
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HapiptW, * 
'iftttTHffiis iurimofy 
OTw, - * 

&o7vi£ TToXV^y - 
XfUtTQf) 

Tt^^arcCy 


- * Purple. 

- - Cloth of native manufacture. 

- - Wine. 

- Dates, in large quantity. 

- Gold. 

- - Slaves. 

After leaving the diftriCt of O'mana, the country” which fucceeds 
belongs to another government; and there is a bay which is called 
the Bay of the Terabdi, formed by the coaft trending inwards, ia 
the middle of their territory. 


IV. COURSE TO THE INDUS. 

This Bay of the Terabdi anfwers to the Paragon of Ptolemy, 
although there is in reality no bay on the coaft. No extent is 
given to that of the Periplus; but the Paragon of Ptolemy extends 
from Karpella to Alambateir, or Guadel. Doubtlefs this is an 
error arifing out of the form of the coaft upon approaching the 
Gulph of Per ft a; and if we fuppofe the ancient courfe of the paflage 
from Arabia to Karmania to have been made acrofs, without ap¬ 
proaching the Straits, the apprehenfion of fuch a bay is natural. 
This is the paffage indicated by the Periplus, fix days in extent} 
and may perhaps have milled the author, as well as others, who 
followed the fame courfe. 

In or near this bay, wc are informed that there is a river which 
admits veftels, and a fmall port at the mouth of it called Oraia. 

*i Met* tjJit 'QfAanriKw y&w o powit * flood j and is, I believe, the nominative to 

Tfltpaxswsej fictinxri stj t kh) xAsro; ira^wriMi: but there h fomc corruption of 

3 b; rb x&irev the text, or fomething not eafily underwood. 

Xwp is either omitted or under- 

Y Y 2 
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The capital of the diftria i* Inland, at the difiance of feven days 
journey, where the king reftdes. The country produces plenty of 
corn, wine, rice, and dates; hut on the coaft nothing except 

bdellium *\ 

Thefe circumfiances happen to coincide with an account given to 
Lieut. Porter, when he was at Chewabad ’% on this coaft; for a coaft 
without produce he experienced, and the natives told him of a city 
feven day- inland, luge and walled : if therefore we knew where to fix 
the limits of our author’s bay ofTerabdi, we Jhould have Something 
to dlredt us to a pofitiou. 'The river lcems like the 1 an!; a. Banc a, or 
White River, of the charts; while Oraia hears a refemblancc to the 
Oiitaj of Ne arch us; but to thefe it is hardly related, as the journal 
certainly intimates a great extent of the coaft between Oraia and the 
Indus ; while the Oritx of Nearchus are within fifty leagues of that 
river. Wc find no Oraia in Ptolemy ; and if we are ftill in Ga- 
drofia, tliere is uo place feven days inland which would anfwer to 
the Oraia of our author, but the Phoregh, or Poora, of Arrian. 
But on the whole of this, as wc have fo few data to guide us, it is 
fafer to fufpend onr judgment than to decide. 

On. the coaft which follows, and which may be fuppoftd to be 
the tract between Gmdel and the Indus, the dei'eription accords 
much better with the reality'*; for we are told, that these is a 

vaft 

H \ jttjpL, Sec PI in* xii, 9, rk Kpterw i* tffig Cmpa 

* '* Clwbar. Lftut, Ports^Mfliioir, p 8* \^x trm t*? ZxtffNfe wrw 

b Mr. I)alrymplc> C>Ik&bo. xtfysn* tw Tbfc tit vOalt ru£ltd 

** This dtfcfiption atif#m much better as it is, I fctuft I have rendered faithfully i 
thart that of Ptolemy, who hab one Hoe of ve^-He;^ ' r *> ^ imagine, express (nx'rclmg to a 
coaft from Alarfiatfctr, or Gudd, to the head vaji sxtmt\ applied to u n arttij, it means, out- 
cif the Bay j*f Kutch. fianblug the whole ,■ and h may be 

J Mat^ ii ti>S v erf-; Tjrsifs JkI laid of 3 bay* the head of which is to tins t&ji , 

tad 
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vaft fweep of the fhore round the indenture of the bays, which have 
an inclination to the Eaft; and, after paffing thefe, a low tra& of 
country towards the lea, called Scythia, lies on the north of the 
conrfe, and which extends to the river Sintlms. 

Thefe bays are evidently meant for thofe that are formed by the 
Cape 3 Poftem, Arraba, and Monze; and the bay immediately pre¬ 
ceding Monze has a large fweep, to which, with the affiftance of 
imagination, we may give a direction to the Eaft, as its in mo ft 
curve is fomewhat to the eaft of Gape Monze. It is added, that 
during the conrfe from Monze to the Indus, the land is low, and 
lies to the north of the vcftel that is palling to the Eaft. This tra£t 
is now called Scindi; and the Scythia of the Perxplus, wherever it 
occurs, is the aflual Scindi ,e of the Oriental and modern geogra¬ 
phers. Why the author writes Scythia, and why Ptolemy hnds an 
Indo-Scythia in this country, has already been conje&ured in the 
Voyage of Nearchus j where it was obferved, on the authority of 
the Ayeen Acbari, that the country is divided between the Hen- 
dians and Sicilians. I am myfelf perfuaded that this dillindlion is 


and the opening to the weft. But if we read 
irfTFfiupu -TYt bt tm; OrUaraAik, the fenfe will 
not he very different, but die range of the 
coaft more difficult to comprehend. 

18 The dillin£tion in A1 Edrifli and the On* 
ental geographers, is Scind and Hind ; that 
is, Scindi and Hindustan. Scindi compre¬ 
hends the country on both fidcs the Indus; 
and the Indus itfelf is written Scind or Sind, 
with an S, which is preferved in the Sin thus 
of the Periptdi—in the Sind! and Sindocanda 
of Ptolemy. The Indus acquires another 
name while it continues a Gugle Attain t for be¬ 
tween Moultim and Taua, it k called Mehrau 


Mekran, and hence Ktttch Mekran, the coun- 
iry on the coail weft of the Mcliran ; and from 
Kutch Rcmrcll derives Gadrolra. There is 
like wife another Oriental diftjndion, between 
Hind and Sin , in which Hind means Hindoflan, 
and Syij orCliin, Cochin China: Chin is alfo 
written Cheen; and Ma Cheen, Great Cheen, 
meauEi the country wc tinw call China.—I 
ought not to difmifs this note without ob- 
ferving, that the Mehrati of Ebn Haukel h 
the Chm.ab, or Akefines : he k t in this, it 
variance with other Oriental writers j but his 
authority ftands high. 



3 


original; 
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original; and that it is the catife of the error which has been 
adopted by Ptolemy, and other ancient geographers : but if this 
opinion is rejected, I fhculd then fay, that Scythia is a corruption 
of Scynthia, and that Scyiuliia is as prccifely Scindi, as SinthuS is 
the Indus. 

v. scindi, minnAgara, barbarike. 

I shall collefl: the leveral particulars relating to Scindi, which 
d. difperfed in other parts'"of the Journal, to this point; for it is 
natural to conclude, that from the time of Alexander, and the pub¬ 
lication of the Voyage of Nearchus, the Greeks had always confi- 
clered Fatala as the Port to which they were to direct their views, 
in order to obtain the precious commodities of the Eaft. I have 
every where allowed that, while the mafs of the trade was confined 
between Egypt and Sabea, fingle fhips, or individual merchants, 
might have reached India from the ports of the Red Sea. It is 
natural alfo to fuppofe, that the fubjedts of the Seleucidre were 
directed ay the fame inducements, while the Syrian Monarchy was 
in its vigour,- while it pofleffed Sufiana, Ms, Karmania, and the 
whole eaflern fide of the Gulph of Perfia, and before it was weak¬ 
ened by the revolt oi Parthla, Badlria, and the country at the fources 
of the Indus. The celebrated embaflies iikewife of the Syrian 
monarch® to Sandrocottus and Alitrochades, the fovereigns of ITiri - 
dollars, probably embraced obje&s of commerce as well as empire ; 
for thole who found their way to the Ganges, could not be unac¬ 
quainted with the profits to be derived from the commerce of the 
Indus. 
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The firfl '* fcip that coafted round the peninfula of Arabia from 
the Red Sea, or that retraced the fteps of Nearchus back again 
from the Gulph of Perfia, would naturally direct its courfe to Patala 
and the Indus. Here it was known from hiftoiy that the pro¬ 
ductions of the Eaft were to be obtained ; and here the trade, which 
paITed in the earlieft ages between all the countries at the fources of 
the Indus and the coaft of Malabar, mult always have fixed Its 
centre. As the Greeks and Romans increafed their knowledge, and 
finally became acquainted with the monfoon, they made their paf- 
fage to India direCt; but the voyage to the Indus was not yet aban¬ 
doned in the age of the Peripius, nor probably for feveral ages later. 
Patala our merchant does not mention, but there were evidently 
two marts of importance ftill on this river: one, towards its iffue, 
called Barbarike j and another, fomewhere in or near the Ifland of 
Behker, higher up, named Mmnagara, which correfponded with 
the Sogdi, or Mufikanus, of the Macedonians, and which has been 
replaced by the Behker (Manioura) or the Loheri ol modern Scindi, 
or any one of the capitals occupied by different invaders! n the 
various revolutions of this country. 

Minnagar 10 , or Minnagara, perhaps the Binagara of PfoJemy, is 
deferibed as the capital of the country, and the refidence of a fove- 
reign, whole 11 power extended in that age as far as Barugaza, or 


** Large the Indus, Patala, Per- 

fi$ t and Karmania, came to Arabia aa early as 
the time of Agatharctudes* and ir.oft probably 
many ages prior, before there was any hiftory 
to report the fa£L I ftippofe thefe vefiels to 
have been chiefly navigated by Arabians, be- 
caufe we can prove the fet dement of that 
people on the coaft of India from the time that 
Liftory commences. See PcripUw fupra, p. 36* 


M Miimagar is the fortrefa or city of Min, 
like Eifntigar, Taint nagar, 

31 Maghmood the Ghafttevide, comtVg 
dwwn the Indus, made his liHl inroads into 
Guzerat; and there feems to be a general 
connection between tins province and Sditidf, 
for the language is the fame from Surat to. 
Tatta, as we karst from Paulino, p. 2 

Guxenvt. 
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Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a tribe of Par¬ 
tisans ", divided into two parties ; each party M , as it prevailed, 
choi'e a king out of its own body, and drove out the king of the 
op polite faction. This fovereign, however, muft have been of con- 
fequeuce. or the trade of his country very lucrative to the merchant, 
as appears by the prelents neceffary to eofure his protection. Thefe 

Plate of very great value, 

Muiieal Inftrilmems. 

Ha ad io me Girls for the Haram. 
The belt Wine. 

Plain Cloth, of high price. 

The fined Perfumes, or perfumed 
Unguents. 

Thefe articles are ail expenfive, and the heft of their kind. Tim 
profits upon the trade mu it therefore have been great; but if Pliny’s 
account he true, that every pound laid out in India produced an 


were, 

PaspUTt/iW txpyjptdfiaTdtj 
M UTixa , 1+ , - - 

Hap&w evijd’t'z ffpf rrraXXntai, 
'Oliwf - 

’lu.iT.yu.o; a-TiXti; 7 rsXurgA^f, 

Mupav $z 0 X QV > " 


* > }}ovt'\ro?Tnr V- £rrl 

iy'kbxlrtxi. I jftlould have been gkd tt> hsve 
interpreted tjm paflage as relating to the Par* 
thlan empire* which was then m its vigour, 
and might have exUaded itCelf eafbward to thfc 
Indue i and, by applying to Hindoos 

an a it. thians, the cxpuliion of each, alter¬ 
nately, front Mmnagiu - * would have rcfemblcd 
the fate of Can da bar iu thtofe latter ages, But 
it would then have !>een written J<ri t£> FI ayS*?* 
ike Partlfjpni, tfo Patlhitin mfira ; 

\xkjcv-' my mu It be, Parthiam driving 
<nit PitrijAqtii* 

Ti li the governing power were Pat thn6 „ 
the diltance ia . cry great for them to arrive 
at the Indus: nnay we not, by the - fUitauce 
*>f imagination | fuppofe them to have been 


Aghwaiu, wbofc inroads into India have been 
fW'jnenfc in nil ages. That Lite government 
was nut Hindoo k iron .ifeft ; and any tribe 
from the Weil might 6c conJuimdi-d with Far- 
thbns. If wc fnppafe Jtbm to be Aghwane, 
this k a primary ccmcpiclf of that .ation, ex- 
tending (tom the Indus to G pecs at, very 
bmilai to the iuvafiotiB of Mahmood the 
Chism a vide* and the prdei t Abdolleef or 
Dm-iaiMuTs, The Bdootcbcs, who have in- 
Jeflcd lb coiPiiry From the time of Alexander 
to the y r rh-nt hour* arc a tribe of Aghwans; 
but i lie whole of this k fuggclted aa a mere 
conjeftota, 

H m Greece would have a different 

ferife ; bn ? I follow Hud ton ; I think fee is 
correct, eojilideriiig the country- 
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hundred at Rome, greater exactions than thefe might eafily be 
fupported. 

The precife fituation of Minnagara it is not eafy to determine ; 
but if it be the Minhavareh of AI Biruni ”, inferted in De la Ro¬ 
chet te’s Map, I conclude it is alfo the Manhabere of Al Edriffi. 
AI Biruni was a native of the country, and confequently his autho¬ 
rity is great; and it is to be prefumed that De la Rochette follows 
him as a guide, in placing Minhavareh on the Indus, between the 
Ifland of the Behker and the Delta: Al Edriffi places his Man¬ 
habere at two ftations, or fijrty miles, from Dabil j and Dabil, he 
adds, is three Rations, or ninety miles, from the mouth of the Indus; 
that is, it is at the head of the Delta, and Manhabere fixty miles 
higher. But he adds, that it is towards the weft, which caufes 
fome confufion, unlefs he means by this that it is in the Ifland of 
Behker, which he extends likewife to the weft. But if Al Biruni 
and Al Edriffi can be reconciled, a Minhavareh, fixty miles above 
the Delta, agrees perfectly with the Minnagara of the Per mins, and 
Efficiently with the Binnagara of Ptolemy; but not with bis Min¬ 
nagara, for that is in Guzerat, and he has another in the Bay of 
Bengal. B’Anville 18 fuppofes Minnagara to be the fame as Man- 
foura, and Dabil to be at the mouth of the Indus, inftead of being 
at the head of the Delta, where Al Edriffi places it; but we approach 
fo near a conclusion by means of the two Oriental geographers; that 
I think it may be depended on. The journal fays, that the ihips 
lay at Barba rike, which was a port on the middle branch of the 
Indus, near the fea, and facing a fmall ifland ; that Minnagar was 
hey bud It inland; and that the whole cargo was carried up to that 

” SjJ called from the place of bis refttUnce, Abulfeda in Melcb. Thevcnot, . vol. I. p, rj. 

AI Tiiiun, between Dubul and Manfura.— 14 Antiq. de Hade, p, 34. 
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metropolis by t he river. The reprefenmitive to iuppiy the place of 
fuch a capital would be the modern Loheri, at the fouthern termina¬ 
tion of the lile of Beliker, which, a century ago, was a .place of 
conlidcrable.commerce, and gave name to the two principal branches 
of the Indus, eaft and weft, as they divide to embrace the Delta; 
the eaftern is ftyled Bundar- Loheri, and the weftern, Loheri- 
Bundar”. 

One circumfiance moll remarkable is, that the port of Barbarike 
is placed on the middle channel of the fcven; and the other fix arc 
faid to be too (hallow, or too marfliy, to he navigable. This is 
contrary to the report of Nearchus, and to our modern accounts j 
for Alexander navigated the two extreme’' channels, eaft and weft; 
and they were both navigable within thefe fifty years. Whether 
the government of Minn agar cleared aud opened the centre one, can 
only be conjectured ; (hips did not go up it, and what water was 
required for the boats that carried up their lading, depends on the 
nature of the vcflels which were employed. The Ritcbel River, and 
that which 5Rues at Scindi Bar, may either of them have been navi¬ 
gable in former times, or In different ages, according to the intereft 
or foliation of the different governments which may have prevailed. 
Rennell 19 (fill fpeaks of the Ritchtl River as the largeft j and without 
calculating whether it is precifely the central blue of the (even, here 
Barbarike might be placed, if other circum fiances fhould be found ' 

*» Bundtt Lori, the EiUmi Chanel i# by the government; for Tippoo Sulton’e cm- 
called Nulla Sunkra in the treaty of Nadir baffadors to the Abdqfbt Blah did not go up 
Shah, See Nearchus, p. ; 2 g. the Indus, but landed at Caranciiy or Crotch ey. 

*» The weftern channel, which coruk£td See his Letters anil Orders, in the Afiatick 
to Lovt* Bundar and Tatla, was the only one j\nn, Reghtfr. 
frequented by the Englifh. This h now eitiifir Mcmoir> lafl ed. p> l3a* 
kopraitoble, of rendered unfofe fo. if ranger* 
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to correfpond. It is fome proof of the fail, that Ptolemy has placed 
his Barbari in the Delta, convenient for the third and fourth chan¬ 
nel ; but his Barbari does not artfwer to the Barbarike of the Pe- 
rlplus; it is above his'Patala, while the Barbarik3 of the Periplus 
is at the mouth of the chatfnel, and clofe to the fea. It ought [ike- 
wife to be obferved, that this term is not the native name of-a port, 
but a Greek epithet 3 °, implying, the Barbaric 1 Port, the Barbaric 
Country, derived, if the conjecture may be allowed, from the mer¬ 
chants finding here thofe articles which they had formerly purchased 
at Mofyllon, on the original Berber coaft of Africa, where there 
is a Barbora to this day, and from whence many of the Oriental 

articles 3 * in the market of Alexandria were called Barbarine and 

* 

Barbarick. 

The 

is a mufl extraordinary circum fiance, which l 
am informed of by Mr* A* Hamilton, that 
Barbara ha? pieciftly the fame meaning in 
Simfkreet, as it has in Greek, Latin, and 
Englifh ■ all manifeiUy cleduciblc from Egypt, 

A term of reproach fynonimaua with favage, 

I fnbmit the following conjecture to the 
natural hiflorians, without any affertion of its 
truth, or fuiHciePt means of aJcertaining it : — 

Rhubarb 13 written Rha Borltantm and Rha 
Pontlcutn; and as the be it rhubarb always 
came out of Eaflcrn Tartary, the firfl; couH'e 
by which it would reach Greece would be by 
the Wolga, the Cafpaan, and the Euxine* 

Now Rha is the native name of the Walgaj 
and Rha Ponticum would be the drug that 
came by the Rha, and Pontus, into Greece. 

But another conveyance of this drug would 
be out of Tanary to Cabul, and from Cabul 
down the Indus to Scindi, and to this port of 
Barbari, or Barba nke. If then the name of 

z 1 


the drug Rha was already received 111 Europe, 
would not the Rha procured in Scindi be 
calltd the Rha liarbarum?—*1 have not found 
this drug in Pliny, but fufpedl it to be hi# 
Rh&coma, xxviL 105- very dubioufly deferib- 
ed; and I know that RhaPomicum, and Rha 
Barbaium, convey now ideas not con Ton ant to 
this explication ; but uill it may be the true 
one t originally; the ground for the adoption of 
this opinion is derived from Salmafius. Bayer 
obferves, that Rha figniHes a river 111 the lan¬ 
guage of the natives. Hifh Baft, p-163, from 
Scaliger, Dod. Temporum* That Rha the 
plant, derived its name from Rha the river, 
we have certain information la Ammianus 
Marcel Iium : Hnic* Rha vie in us eft auuiis in 
ctljus (upacijii# cjufdcm m no mink f gignitur radijf 
proficieua ad ufus multiplices medclatum. Am* 
Mar, p, 390; and, bccaufe this root was 
brought out of the Euxiue, he confounds t,he 
Rha with the Don, and fuppofes it near the 
Pains Mceotis, The rhubarb brought into 
* India 
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'lfiozri<rp.t>s vo6o f k ttsAuVj 
llcXviura. Il , - 


The articles imported at Barbarike are, 

’if&crttrjtfa «ttXhV smm, - Clothing, plain, and in consider¬ 
able quantity. 

- Clothing, mixed. 

- Cloth, larger in the warp than 
the woof. 

- Topazes. 

- Coral. 

- Storax. 

• - Frankincenfe. 

- Glafs veflcls. 

- Plate. 

. - Specie. 

t - Wine. 

The Exports are, 

. - Colins. A fpice. 

- Bdellium. A gum. 

- Yellow dye. 

- Spikenard. 

- Emeralds, or green ft ones. 

. - Sapphires. 

■ - Hides from China. 

- - Cottons. 


XpuGcbulW, 
KcpctXXtev 11 , 
Xrup«|, - 
A (CaSKf, 
YistXtt 

Apyvpu/.MT& t 
Xp vifAer., 

Q 7 vo$ b vroXvf: 


lASUTOfj 

Awe** 

Nap 3oti 


- 


A$Q£ gd'AXajV?, - 
Eclvr&u - 

’O 9 qv* 0 V} * - 





India in modem trmes a came by the caravan ** At Calicut they took gold and filter 
which pa tTed between Cabul and Cafhgar T alone, or elfc cora'^ when the Fortugucfe 
three month* journey from a man called Yar came there hrfl H Cada Motto, p. 58 . Gry* 
ChfiUfij but ultimately From China. See Finch nseus. 

in Parch >ta, voL -it* p* 43+* u This it very dubious* and occurs no 

** Veitls Polyaiitoe* Vcftls Slit verlicolori- where elfe* 
but co 1 ; text a « But d ubiou s, 
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SijpwoV, - - - Silk Thread. 

’IvSixov pt\<xv, - Indigo, or Indian ink ? 

Such are the different articles of export and import; and the author 
obfervcs, that in order to reach this port in the proper feafon, the 
fhips fhould leave the harbour of Berenike in Epiphi, or July ; 
adding, that the paffage down the Red Sea is difficult at fo early a 
period, but that a favourable wind (that is, the monfoon) is more 
eafily obtained after you have paffed the ftraits, and the voyage 
more expeditious j5 . This is in harmony with the account of Pliny, 
who informs us, that the paffage down the gulph took lip thirty 
days; a long time for a paffage ffiort of five hundred miles, and 
which proves, not only the difficulty of the navigation, but the 
unfkilfulnefs of the navigators. Upon approaching the mouths of 
the Indus, the fea is white ; and the fign of land before it is feen, is 
a multitude of fnakes, called Graai, floating on the furface. This 
circum fiance, which "deemed fabulous to the ancients, and fome of 
the moderns, is now known to be a fa£t that takes place down the 
whole coaft of Malabar, as well as on the approach to the Indus : it 
is imputed to the rains of the monfoon wafhing down thefe ani¬ 
mals i0 out of the rivers. I fhall here alfo take occafion to do juftice 
to Agatharchides, for condemning his report of a whitenefs in the 
fea off the coaft of Arabia. I am not apt to fuppofe every extra¬ 
ordinary report falfe, in authors ancient or modern ; and I have 
pleafure in acknowledging the veracity of Agatharchides in this uv 
ftance, on the authority of Corlali 3r , 1 hornton, and I erry ; Coifali $ 

account, 

Auo-KTtf&Xo; [?rt$sfia<T#r*J St .... not ' Paolino. 

. trfij. *8*^ ; 6 particularly .p- * « You have twenty fettuM of white fea 

plitd to winds* vent ns fecund us. in ** between. Socotra and Arabia. Dairy tuple a 

this paffage, I have omitted, and cannot render. Colleton, p. 57 - “ The fea near Socotn 
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account, indeed, goes rather to-confirm the Periplus'; but the evi¬ 
dence of Thcrnten and Terry is dire#, « that the Tea near Socotra 
is as white as milk.” We are every day leQening the bulk of the 
marvellous imputed to the ancients j and as our knowledge of the 
Eaft incrcafes, it is poflible that the imputation will be altogether 
removed. 

From the whole of the particulars collected at the Indus, there is 
every rcafon to believe that the writer of the Peri plus was here in 
perfon; the minute circu in fiances recorded form a flrong contrail 
tvitli the flight notice of the Gulph of Perfia and the Coafl of Ga- 
drofia; and the more circumftantial detail refpeaing Guzerat and 
'..am bay, which we are now approaching, is fo very remarkable, 
that the deferiptton could hartl'y have occurred, unlefs it were de¬ 
rived from information on the fpot. 

* 

VI. CUTCFI, GUZERAT, DARUGAZA. 

'fun firft place we are directed to on leaving the Indus, is the 
I3ay of dutch or Kartfch, the Kanthi ** of Ptolemy, the Eirinon of 
the Peri plus: it is faid to be unexplored”; a circiimftance appro¬ 
priate to it at the prefent hour ; and to have two divifiom, the 


M i; « white sis milk.’' Terry in Purchas,' 
vol. iii* p. 1467, 

Vicino ill India trecento miglia* J**cqitt del 
mare fi maftran tome di kite the mi part; dfer 
catifoto <P al fondo, per dTtrvi V arena bianca, 
Andrea Corfali. Ramufio, tom. L p, 178. 

See FeriplGa, 36, and A gathaf chides in 
Hirdfon, p, flf* 

Catitha h one of the names of Cnfna, at 
Hufoand or JLerd* There are ftiU great re¬ 


mains of Hindoo fnperfUtton in tills part of 
India: a pagoda in Kutfen, another at 
and a third at Snumaut— all ft ill confpicitmja \ 
and Sumnaut and jalgar full vifiud in piU 
grimage, Mr, A. Hamilton. 

* *A%£fmn 1 hut an Engtiih officer, taken 
prifocer by the piiates, wai carried up ft, ac¬ 
cording to RenutlL The pirates fhould hr 
Lhofe of Goomictj juft to the cad qf jaigat. 
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greater and the lefs, both fhoal, with violent and continual eddies 
extending far out from the fhcre; fo that veffels are often aground 
before they fee land, or are hurried away by the eddies and loft.. 
The fhore begins to curve as foon as you leave the Indus 40 ; firft: 
towards the eaft, next in a foutherly direction, and, finally, hack 
again to the weft ; till it reaches the promontory Barakes, which 
fliuts in feven iilands with its proje&ion. This cape reprefents, 
with fufficicnt exatftnefs, the Jaigat point of our charts, and its- 
iflands within, which are at this day the retreat of a piratical tribe, 
vifited by the Englifh within thefe few years 4 ’. 

If a vefTel approaches this point, her only chance to cfcape, is an 
immediate alteration of her courfe ; for if Ihe is once well within it, 
it is certain deftrudUon, The fea rolls in here, a Ia'rge and heavy 
fwelt, with great violence, forming eddies and whirlpools in every 
dire£tion. The foundings likewife vary from deep to fhoal, or 
rocky, without warning; fo that if you attempt to anchor, the 
cables are cut or rubbed by the foulnefs of the bottom. But the 
fign of approaching this bay, is another fpecies of ferpents, floating 
on the water, larger, and of a black colour; while thofe that are 
met with at Barugaza, and lower down, are green, with a golden 
hue, and of a fmaller fize. 

From Barakes, and the Bay of Eirinon, the next in fucceftion is 
the Bay of Barugaza, which terminates [fouth-weft] on the boun- 

j 

** *Airo the la ft flat ion is Barbarike* the pnlUea ate laid to have been driven from 

The text foe ma to give the name of Barakes to Jftitfeh, between the Indus and the head of 
the eoaft as well as the cape. !>* AiWle finds the gulph, and to have fettled on the oppofite 
here a tra£l called Barfcti, the Barafu of A 1 fhore of Gusterat, lincc called Little Kutfch- 
Biruni, p, 83. They are the Sanganians of our early nifi- 

4(1 In 1799- See Indian Reg. 1800, Chro* gators, the Sangadse of Nearchu*, 
nick, p. 3. The diltri£t h called Goomtec; 

dary 
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dary of Ariake the territory of Mimbarus, who is foverclgn alfo 
of all India* 3 . Inland, on the north, the diftricl of Barug^za joins 
to Sc'mdi, and is iubjcct to the Parthians of Minnagar j and the fea- 
coafl, from Scindi towards Guzsrat, is called Suraftrtbie. It pro¬ 
duces abundance of corn, rice, oil of felamlnm, ghee, and cotton 
for ordinary manufaflure ; and the cottons of Minnagar are carried 
to Barugaza for exportation. The natives are black, and men of 
large ftaturc, arid the herds of cattle in the country are numerous. 
Suraftrcne 41 inuft therefore be the Kntfch of our modern charts, the 
capital of which is Boogebuogc ; a trait wholly inholpi table, and 
now never vifited ; fo that we have no opportunity of knowing 45 
whether it aufwers to the account of the Peri plus or not. 

The pjflage from Barbarike to Barugaza is [not made along fliore 
by the Bay of Eirinon and Barakess, but] ftrait acrofa to the head¬ 
land of Papika * f ', which lies oppofite to the harbour oi Barugaza, 
and in the neighbourhood of Altra Kampra and Trapera. This 


** *H --fe iti, Ajtaoif jgMt W 

*«! eii- *<ra, The 

beginning oi' A Hike, • mark# the di&mFUtmi 
for ItanJgaza was fubjetl lu Mititiagura* Api- 
*iik for Apa£i*£f, ii die undoubted confe&wi 
of Students. Sn raft retie; Mr* HtdnltonJp- 
trrprtta it Sri-ffritraj dm Lord of Lroftytrity. 
Jaggsiti the World 

AM Iml ; h a large exprdHon ; hut it 
cajuiat comprehend more than the nOrulCTtt 
part of the pcmnfuhi of Imlia, hi oppofition 
to Ecindj ifjd Gutcrat, fo U«t age, under the 
Parthunn. Such a king as the Bdahfini of 
-A1 Edni-i p* 6a.) would cqnefpoad fuffi- 
eieritlf i for Ralahara ilgnilks King of Mings y 
according to his kiijrpretau&i; hut Mr. A* 
Hamilton fay* it implies, the Overthrown of 

Antku , 


4 Surafluine ra not fo absolutely confined 
in the text to Kntfdi, that it may not extend 
to the craft of Guzei at alfu \ hut hi allotting 
it to Kutfoh oily* we unite the account in the 
E^rtplua with the geography of Ptotk ny ; and 
the text iefclf fit focomipt that we are ulterfy 
at a lufs i for it fays, the inland part of Scyo- 
tMa touches on Iberia i icru ia certainly ei 
ialfe reading, but whut ought to be iuhftlLuttd 
For it is dubious ; 1 ludfon, or Stocking read 
La^e*f*£», from Ptol#ayi and Ptolemy his na. 
raJUvn* Xdt) n Lofffx*V t/rt IaC«j,£x, p. lya, 

^ Unnc filjrifep it furdiheti a good bmd of 
horf^i which impliesjriflfkilrc for oilier cattle 
alfo* Hift. Fragments, nbtes, p* 107* 

^ IPAuvilk finda tare a Soto Papem, For 
Aihj Papika; but upon what authority he 
docs nut mention* An tup del Indc, p* ft 3. 
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capp forms the welter n point of the Bay of Barugaza, at the extre¬ 
mity of which lies the Iflatnl of Baior.es 47 ; and from this point the 
coaft n;ns northerly till It; reaches the head of the gulph ; there It 
receives the river 4 ’' Mais [and then returns again fouth to Harngaza 
itfeif, and proceeds, in tiie fame direflion, to .the main coaft of tho 
peninfuL.] It is.added, that the pa (lag? from Seym li; a to Baton eg 
is three rtioufard ftadia, which agrees fuffifeiently with the aflual 
diltance of about three hundred miles, 

Among all theie particulars, there is not a bugle circurnftance 
which does not accord 4 * with the actual nature of the voyage at the 
prefent day, from Scindi Bar to Diu Head; for Baiones 10 is Diu ” j 
and from Diu, the coaft runs N.E. to the head of the Gulph of 
Cambay, where we find the River Mabi, as the representative of 
Mais. Br.om Mahi the clise&ion of the fhore is iouth to Baroache, 
the Barugaza w of the journal on the Nerbudda, which the Periplus 
calls the Damnaius, and Ptolemy the Namadus ' J , ftill written Nar¬ 
mada in fome of the Hindoo books. The other part of the account, 
which at fir ft teems to intimate that the bay is thirty miles acrofs, 

■ * “feaMric# is But 5 and, if I traderJfcnd it but the central pmnt Teem# relative. He 
rightly, tliiB ffhmj, and the coaft lovvnrck fprahss magnificently of the trade of Cambay 
J:dgat t is the Chcfmacrrdn of Mavco Polo : la ip his time; and txtofive it continued, till 
bis time, ail the trade here wa* in the hands the greater proximity of Surat to the open 
of Aralit. fca at traced the trade to that port, 

4< * Er Ir tc7, Irvriwi rt*sv< * ulytm wrapl; -A 71 Diu is Dive, the I fie. Diu Head L Pa- 

StySpiw Malj, pika, the cape immediately weft of I>iu t 

* °| l P cut qwb cc qu’on sequfert » BmvgUz figtiifieriLe IFj/er "*fWiakk f 

dc notions par k Pen pie, eft jfctfeftifant et from B^i, dtfir, and Oa*a, wakh y riches, 
pofiub Anville, Antiq, de V yde, p irea/are, or treasury; the fame in Sanfkrcet at 

** i coi^jcdlure that Diu is iK Avi Camnn in Perfic. Mr* A* Hamilton* 
of A1 KdriiTi. been Life he reckons or' :■ day and ** Alls tick KdViirdies* JU it not Nahu 
a half's fail from Cambay to Avi tt»wai>, and Blnidda ? or Nsihr Mahadeo? The Soane, kg 
two from Ad Caman to the Indus. They -kindred dream, \t called Soane-Budda; 
are courfts far too long for m Indian Jhip, 

3 a will 
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wili perhaps bear a more favourable conllruftion, which I Iubmir 
to the judgment of the reader: [“ Upon arriving] at this” gulp!:, 
« thofe who are bound to Barugaza f keep clear of the land on 
« either fide] and pals up the open channel for thirty miles, leaving 
« Baiones on the left, till it is fcarcely vifihle in the horizon, [their 
« courfe is] then caft to the very mouth of the river that leads 
** to Baru’gSia.” 

The paflage into this gulph is narrow, and difficult of acctfs 
when you approach it from the fea, lead you fhould he carried away 
to.the right hand or the left. The left fide is the bed ; for on the 
right there lies a ftripe of ihoal, rough and broken, called Herone, 
near the village of ICarnmoni ,J ; and this ffioal of Ideronc, fioiwith¬ 
standing the drifting to which fands are liable, is not undifcoverable 
the present day, or at leaft a reprefentative for it, which will 
fufficicntly elucidate the account in the journal. 1 he charts and 
maps are full of ffioals ; De la Rochette lias one extending from 
Swally to below Daman, and others without it; and a pa. ticulnr 
one off Groapnought Point, which feems to be the Jamteir Shoal of 
Skinner, corrcfpondtng with the fituation required : a'! of them arc 
long, narrow firipes, like the Fillet [r»tw] of the Pcrip’us, caufed 


** r Twtm ib KeWtt* Ttt 5-iAfrA-o: <*< 

ei WAromf,|lf 

jvvtct' t£ jjuWffwi T*,- -’tWj 

fa *urrM <***’**>. i}m, iu ccvtc :o 

K*** .mull be underftood mbtr 
^jtb fjjfop* °T ^ I prefer the 

hr ft, m ut'uai in tie journal To I 

reader (Jr nr ibtinntiy atm fa i, ifl compatifoit 

of a couffe along either ihorr ; 
fc arcely appwtqg, fcarcely vifible; itavipneu 
need nut be taken In the ilrW fcnk of Eg, 


but may fignify faffing ihmi?J j tht fia, for 30 
milcH up the ebsunth 

** Kammdui h fuEieiefltly mairWd here ou 
the Gde of the Gulph of CW^y* qppofite to 
pitl, \o fhew that it cannot he Ur front the 
pofitioo of Surat, or at leaft mu ft he foyth of 
£art)£&Hi 3 and fc> Ptolemy p!; cc* Kjitoaocs 
in his muft diftorted irap of this eoaLt j and 
yet Major Rettaellfaya, Gurtbay appear tu he 
the damages of Ptolemy* Memoir, laft edit* 
p. 2Jo> 

apparently 
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The /tames in CAPITAL fetters tire lit 
the Pen plus or J*tolemv 

.V B. Mmnacara is too /tear the Delta . 
0 Optra IcSe/niitla are dubious but d/ 
Oopara is the Supara of Ptolemy, and 
Orrotfia op tos/nas it may be Surat 
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apparently by the rapidity of the tide, which throws up the fand, 
but will not permit it to accumulate in breadth. On the left, op- 
pofite to Kammoni, near the promontory of Ada Kampra, lies the 
cape called Papika se : here it is difficult to anchor, both on account 
of the current, and becaufe the cables are cut by the foulncfs of the 
bottom. But even when the paifugc into the gulph is fecured, the 
mouth of the Barugaza River is not eafy to hit; for the coaft is low, 
and there are no certain marks to be leen: neither, if it is diibo- 
vered, is it eafy to enter, from the ihoals* 7 which are at the mouth. 
For this reafon pilots are appointed by government, with attendants 
in large boats, called Trappaga and Kotumbaj thefe veflels advance 
as far as SuraRrenc, or ICutfch, and wait there to pilot the trade up 
to Barugaza. Their firft fervice, at the entrance of the gulph, is to 
bring round the Blip's head, and keep her clear of the Ihoals i this 
they do by means of the many hands they have on board, and by 
taking the veflel in tow from flation to ftation, which Rations are 
all known and marked, they move with the beginning of the tide, 
and anchor as foon as it is fpent at certain berths that are called 
Bafons s *; and thefe bafons ft ill retain water after the tide is out, 
all the way to Barugaza. The town itfelf lies thirty miles up the 
river; which fadt direfls us to Baroache, without a poffibility of 
mi Rake. 

The difficulty of navigating this bay affords a fufficient reafon 
why Barugaza fhould be more flourifhing than Cambay, and Surat 

Papika, criminal, guilty, barbarous. Mr. it would explain many particulars here wen- 



A» Hamilton, 

w It was ver y late that I faw Skinner's 


Chart, by favour of Mr. AiroWfitnuh* His foletc | Hafych* Sal id. S3* 

Memoir I h&tc not fecn j but 1 am ptrfunded, 
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preferable to Barugiza or Baroaehe > and yet Cambay was a great 
place of trade when Tavernier was in India, Mr. Hamilton adds, 
that the people of Cambay were formerly heterodox, or Bhuddiih ; 
and that Ariak&, which correfpontl'. with Kern k cm, or Concan, is 
the Country of Believers , probably in contrail to the inhabitants of 
Cambay. How wonderfully does this accord with the rife and 
fuccefs of Sevagee, and the Mahrattas, the redorers of Bramlnifin in 
India, and the conquerors of the Mahomedan powers? The native 
fuperftition would naturally furvive in the mountainous regions of 
the peninfula, while the Mahomedans 'overran the plains of Ilin- 
doftan j and if Ariake does fignify the Country of Believers, it is a 
proof that this part of the peninfula was, in the earliefl ages, cele¬ 
brated for its attachment to Braminifm. The Maliratta chiefs are 
many of them Bramiris ; but when in power, we find nothing of 
that meek fpirit of the Hindoos fo much vaunted in Europe: they 
have dethroned their fovereigns; they arc the moll cruel ravagers 
and invaders; equally greedy of deiblation as plunder; they have 
deftroyed much, and reflore nothing: in fhorr, they have made it 
a quefUon, whether the whole people were not happier under the 
government of the Mahomedans, than their own. The lioufe of 
Timour was a mild dynufly ; Aurengzebe, indeed, was a tyrant, a 
perfecutor, and a hypocrite ; but Acbar was the father of his country. 
But to return, 

The circumfiance of the tides is not peculiar to this place, though 
they are more violent here than eifewhere,; for/dmoft all the rivers 
of India are targe, and have both the flux and reflux of extraordi¬ 
nary flrei;gth r conforming with the moon, new and full, as well as 
for three days after each, and falling off again in the intermediate 

ipace *, 
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fpacej but at Barugaza this violence is more remarkable, fo that 
without warning you fee the bottom laid bare, and the fides next the 
coaft, where vefTels were failing but juft before, left dry as it were in 
an inftant; again, upon the accefs of the flood-tide, the whole body 
of the fea is driven in with fuch violence, that the ftream is impelled 
upwards for a great number of miles, with a force that is irrefifttblc, 
Thi 3 makes the navigation very uniafe for thofe that are unac¬ 
quainted with the gulph, or enter it for the fir ft time. No anchors 
are a fecurityj for when the vehemence of the tide commences, 
there is no inter million, no retreat: large velTels caught in it are 
hurried away by the impetuofity 59 of the current, and thrown on 
their fides, or wrecked upon the fhoals; while the fmailer ones are 
completely overfct 60 . Many alfo that have taken refuge in the creeks, 
unlefs they have fortunately changed^ their place in due time, 
(which it is very difficult to do, on account of the inftantaneous fall 
of the water,) upon the return of the tide are filled with the very 
fir ft head of the flood, and funk. But all thefe cireum fiances united 
concur more efpecially, if the new 4 * moon falls in conj unci ion with 
the night tide; for then, if you have been prepared to enter upon 
the firft of the flood, and when the fea appeared perfectly calm, you 
fhall hear, in a moment, a milling found like the tumult of battle. 


** T* is a corruption for which nothing 
occurs* Perhaps TpAn^vra *sn Bi^r 

40 So the Oriental Navigator fays, ** Near 
Dagom the tick rim! fo rapidly, that if the 
ftunild take the ground fhe mull overfet 
immediately and in all probability every fool 
on board perifh, which often happens through 
the negltd or obftircacy of the pilots, P, 207, 
Another part, near Gogo, id deferibed as very 
dangerous* and environed with rocks and 


fhoals; and he notices that the tide nW fix 
mites an hour- P* 206, 

61 *0r Dodwtfll Teads JupiVy, 

rowed off, rowed through ; which 1 fol'ow 
** ZjfApr/L&Si the moon hi c junction with 
the tide. But docs 00' occur m cue 

lexicons: may it not he ? Iiudion 

renders it interluniia* which hat, little to do 
with high tides* 

and 
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and the water driving forward with the utmoft impetuofity, covers 
the whole of the bare flioals in an inftant. 

■It will immediately appear, that this defeription relates to tha* 
fort of tide which is called the Bore b \ and is common to many 
places In Europe as well as India. On the coaft of Egypt, or in the 
Red Sea, the author could have feen nothing that refembledit, and 
he dwells upon if, therefore, with more nuftutenefs than a modern 
obferver would employ; but from this very caufe it is that we have 
a picture which cannot deceive us, and a conviction that the author 
relates what he had himfelf experienced, 

Wc come next to the enumeration of the countries with which 
Barugaza is connoted, and its relative fituation with regard to the 
provinces that furrotind it. Among thefe, on the north-weft, lie 
-he Aratrii, Rachoofi M , and Tantharagi, names with which wc are 
totally unacquainted, as they do not occur In any other author; hut 
that they lie towards the north- weft, between Guzerat and Multan 
is manifeO: from the fucceeding diftritt of Proklais, which comprizes 
the ciry of Bookephalos, for that we kndw to be in the Panjeab. 
He then adds, that beyond Proklais, Bill farther to the north-well:, 
lies the province of Ha&ria, governed by its own M kings. Here we 
may obferve, that the country between Guzcrat and the Indus is to 
this day lefs known than any other part of India; it is a fandy 

* J See the defeription of the Bore, ‘Cilfcd no king for the age of the Penplfts, For y-re 
"Macareo* h FegUj bv Caofar Frederick* He £ohtAs<* t£™v, he propofet to read 

Tuitions itaiion* in that river like thefe ; and yfe SvTii.xvtnv *J*fli* ovtw. And fomc correction 
adds, that the Maearco in Cart hay h nothing h wanting j for bj*. neither agreea with t&w.- 
.eipifil to that of Pegu* Haekluu/iLp, 234/ or r&w. May mi the merchant ofPalpTfis 
1 The Rachoofi are the giants of India* as H&c heard pf a Bs&ma dy naily* und affigacd 
1 learn from Mr. A, Hamilton, of Edbbro% it to hii own age afur it w?s ext raft i Bayer 
^ Bayer's catalogue of Baftrun kings endo hiiputsa the age of the PcripICls to AttheGtltf 
i,j4 years before our era* and therefore he has Amonferj; Hift, Baft* p* 9ft 

defert, 




defert, affording refuge to tribes of Raj pouts, Hendouans, and 
Aihambetis, called Jams, who are all without fixed habitations, and 
plunderers like the Arabs. Thefe may correfpond 66 with the hordes 
mentioned by the author; but from Minnagar upwards, to the 
Panjcab and to Badria-, we can follow him with more prccifion ; for 
in thefe parts, he fays, there ftill remain memorials' 7 of Alexander 
and his conquefts on the Indus; iuch as altars, the entrenchments 
of his camps, and very large wells. The laft particular feems evi¬ 
dently to refer to the wells which Alexander opened in bis thiee 
days march to the Eaft from the eaftern branch of the Indus: they 
were on the route to Guzerat; and the route between the Indus 
and that province is kept open, at this day, only by wells oi this 
defeription in- the defert. But we are told afterwards, that Alex¬ 
ander marched eaft ward from thefe countries to the Ganges , 
neglecting Limurike, and the whole peninfula on the Couth. This 
only proves that our author was a much better merchant than an 
biftorian; but he redeems-his error by the prefervation of a circum- 
fiance which fell under his own obfervatlon ; which is, that coins 
with the Greek inferiptioos of Menander and Apollodotus, who 
reigned in this country after Alexander, were ftill current in Ba- 
rugaza* 


“ Hudfon wtfhca to convert Aralrit into 
Aril* and Rakhoofi into Arachofis, So far 
at Aria and Araehona art; connected willt 
Baiftriaj there is reafon in tliia; but if there is 
any order obferved in arranging thefe tribes, 
they afeend with the Indus to Moultan and 


die Pnuje-ab, and thence with a norih-wellerly 
dire^ion to Badrih* 

a? Sacella, Hudfon. 

« It will be readily allowed, that an author 
who could fall into this error, might be mif* 
taken in regard to the kings of Ba&ria- 
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Vir. KINGDOM OF BACTRIA, TAG AKA, PLITHANA, OZENE, 


DEKAN. 


This Apollodotus is hard to difcover, even by the ferutmizmg 
accuracy of the learned Bayer ; but Menander he has introduced 
into the catalogue of his Badtrian kings, and with a moft peculiar 
diftintlion, that he had extended Ins fovereigaty down the Indus, 
and over the Delta of the Patalene f? . This extraordinary influence 
of the Greeks, in thefc diftant regions, is no more to be wondered 
at, than the erection of kingdoms by the defendants of officers of 
Ginghiz Khati, Timoor,-or Nadir Shah ; the heads of a conquering 
army arc all as ready to divide an empire, as tiic fucceiFors of 
Alexander; and the officers of thefc fuccefTors, as eager to revolt 
from their principals, as the principals from rite family of the con¬ 
queror} thus rofe the kingdom of Baflria, by^the revolt of The6- 
dotus from the monarch of Syria, which maintained Ufelf for near 
an hundred and twenty years, and con filled at one time of a 
thou (and cities: fimilar to this, perhaps, was the fovereignty of 
Apollodotus, who feems to have had feme provinces towards the 
fources of the Indus, which, in the obfeurity of the Syrian hi fiery, 
cannot now be ascertained, and the memorial of which is preferved 
almoft exclufively in the Periplus. 

That the coins 0 of thd'e princes ijiould pafs current at Barugaza, 

( * $« Strabo, p. 47;. Bayer, Hift. Ba&rian, Kenan Jot’s Arab, p. 15. mention# a That* 



1 


p So- 



* Paolnio informs us, that P. Pavonl, a 
jnffiioiiary In Mythic* found a coin of Clau¬ 
dius in the n'vcr Ciivcri# F, 58# 


is 
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is no more uncommon’* than that the Venetian iequin and Im¬ 
perial dollar, fhould be at this day current in Arabia, or that the 
Spanifh piaftre fhould pafs in every port of India and the Eaft; that 
is, round the world from Mexico to Manila, and in fomc in dances, 
perhaps, from Manila to Mexico again. A faft dill more worthy 
of notice is not to be omitted, as it is an obfervation appropriate to 
a merchant 73 ; which is, that the denarius, either gold or diver, was 
exchanged with advantage againd the Ipecie of the country. 1 his 
is in correfpondence with the teditnony of Cofmas, almod five 
hundred years later $ who takes occafion, at Ceylon, to mention, 
that the Roman money was received, and trade carried on by means 
of it, to the utmod extremity of the world, no nation having a 
[dandard of] coin pure enough to compare with the Roman. And 
it is a truth (as I learn from Clark on Coins), that the Byzantine 
dandard was not only the pureft, but mod permanent, of any in the 
world. 

Before we can proceed to the commerce of Barugaza, we have 
other relative fituations to confjder, as OzSne on the Ead, and 
pHthana, and Tagara, on the fouth-ead. Thefe Lieut. Wilford has 
concluded to he Ougein, Pultanah, and Deoghir. There is every 
reafon to adopt his conclufions j and if, after the feveral circum- 

* • J 

?1 Niebuhr fays, vo!. i ♦ p* T37. that Greek, n I < 3 ° not wilh to deprive either Bayer* or 
Perfian, and Roman coins are flail current in Robert fon, or Maurice* of t he honour of thefe 
CurdiiUn ; and Nicolas di Conti Ramufio, obfervations, previous to the prefent publica- 
tonru ii* p- 286. mentions the Venetian ducat tion ; but they could not he omitted here, as 
as current in India in 1440, that is almoft 60 forming part of my plan \ and I had obtained 
years before the Portugucfe reached India. my information previous to coufulting any of 
On the coaft of Malabar, women appear their works- An author, in the legal phrafe, 
at this day ornamented with fetjuins, coins of takes nothing by fvich an affertioo ; he deferves 
Portugal, and Englifh guineas, by way of nothing but what the reader pteafea to allow 
necklace. Moore's Narrative,, p. 293, him. Sec Bayer, JJift. Baft- p. 108- 

* b ftances 
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ftimces already enumerated, we have eauie to think highly of the- 
information of our author., we &all he difpofed, after tracing thefe 
Several connexions, to allow that there is uo lpeeitnen of ancient 
geography fo completely faasfaXrry, . or fo confcnant to truth, as 
the portion now under contemplation. 

Towards the eaft of Barugaza lies Qzene, which was formerly 
the capital of the country. What are we to underftand by this,, 
but that the Partisans, who were now .mailers of Mil inagar, and 
potTefTed, of Guzerat, had driven the native Hindoos our of power, 
and fuzed upon the government of thefe provinces themielvesi 
And what do we fee in this, but the prototype of the Mahomedan 
U.furp talons, which have been too faithfully copied by European 
powers i and whole place we now occupy as mailers of.Surat, Ba- 
roaqhe, and Cambay, at the prefenS hour. When the Europeans 
firfl reached India, Surat was the principal feat of commerce on the 
north, as Calicut was on the fouth j and the merchants of Guzerat 
were the riehefl and moftaXive traders in India, Surat is not more 
than forty or fifty miles from Barouche, and Baroache 14 is the Ba- 
rugaza of the Periplus. In the age of that work, the merchants of " 
this country were not left vigoroudy engaged in their purfuits r 
they traded tc Arabia for gums and incenfe, to the coaft of Africa 
for gold, and probably to Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and cin¬ 
namon. If I could find any thing in hiftory to countenance the 
idea of the Hindoos ” being feariea-’* in any age, 1 fiiould place 

them 

74 AJ Eiriffijsalb i'. Binug, and Berutsi the teftiinpnio, ne quelle die naviga eer sisre 
Englifilnow call it l'r olIic. Strabo writes liar* perche dlcono die chi mitga per marc e del- 

gofa. IVAuviUe, Geo. Anc. p. 8 S. But this per^to. Marco Polo, lib, iii. c, 20 . p. cq.._ 

is dubious j for the Bargoofi of the PtripMs This relates to the Hindoos of Command d. 

„re on the other Me of ilic pennfulfc » Sir William Jones has fuppofed, that* 

-* Q^cllo die use vmo non fi rcccve per from Bottomry being mentionttJ in tire laws 
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them in this province. But as Barthema informs us, that in his 
time the Hindoos at Calicut” left all navigation to the Mahomedans, 
.fo it fhould feem that the' prohibitions of their religion, had been 
uniform from alt ages. Pliny fpeaks a3 ftrongly of the Arabs on 
the coaft of Ceylon ; and Arabs 7 * there mull have been at Barugaza 
for the fame purpofe, unlefs it flioutd be dif covered that there was 
fome call, of a degraded fort, that fupplied their place. Fifhermen 
there are, but they can cook and eat their rood on fliore; and even 
fifhermen arc an abomination in Malabar. Merchants, however, 
may grow rich at home, while other nations are their carriers; and 
that the greateft trade of India was in that age fixed in Guzerat, is 
evident, not only from the enumeration of articles at this port, but 
from the general importance it bears in the mind of the author, and 
the cirCumftantial detail of all that is connected with it, 

The connection with Ougein 75 , and the mention that this place 
was once the icat of government, is. in perfect conformity with 

tate Tola cxcerfunt quindtxim millig. Barthema 
apud Grynsdum, p, it2- And in Ormc^s ac¬ 
count of the fleets near Bombay, one party 
were Siddecs, or Abyflimans, and the other 
Arabs chiefly* Angm was a Hindoo, as well 
as Sevagee ; but his fleets were foil of Arabs, 
and fo were tbofe of his prtrdecefFors. See 
the attack made on an India ifeip called the 
Prefident, in 1683. Orme, p* ryt—The 
Arabs . * * the iirfl navigators in the world for 
the Indian feas. Sir John Chardin, In Re^ 

nandpt, p* 147 . * 

i* When the Fortuguefe came to India, 
the Arabians t ran fatted all the trade of the 
Eaft. Ren a u dot, p. 173 * 

19 See Hunter’s journey from Agra to 
Ongeuu India Annual Rcgtftcr 1^00, Miicch 
p. 279. 


of Menu, the Hindoos rmifl have been navi¬ 
gators in the age of that work. Now; that 
tliips of Hindoos went to fca, and that a pro¬ 
portionate intereft for the hazard of the fea 
was to he^paid on mortty borrowed, muft be 
true ; but it remains to be proved that the 
feamcn were Hindoos. And his endeavour 
to prove that they ufed the fea in former ages, 
proves that it is contrary to their principles 
and prattice in later times* It is only within 
thefe very few years that the Hnglifh have 
been able to carry their fepoys by fea; and in 
doing this, there feems to have been employed 
money, difdpiine, and a variety of flttionG to 
falve their conic knee* 

" In urbe Cale*hut qui Idola colunt fliin- 
$oos] non Meant maria, id rinunus Mahume- 
tanis delegator. Quorum nutrients in ea civl- 

3 ° 
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modern information; for Gugeia% as it is at prefsut fwbjed tv 
Scindia, and the capita! of his jaghire, tb was it, from the earlieft. 
ages, the prOpercfl. fituation for a metropolis, as being in the centra 
of thofe tribes of Hindoos which have been lefs “ intermixed with 
foreigners, and lefs fubjed to invaders, than the other tribes of 
Hindoftan, Its pre-eminence and importance arc ftiil farther proved 
by its having been, and ftill continuing, the firft meridian w of the 
Hindoos, which appears from accurate English, obfervatiems to be in 
long, ys' S l ° i3 ^ rom Greenwich, and its latitude 23” it' 12". 
The ruins of the ancient Ozenc are ftill difeoverabie, at a male dif- 
tance from Ougein; and coins and bricks are ftill dug up there, at 
the depth of fifteen feet or more. Pliny makes no dired mention 
cfOzene, but incidentally only, as denoting a fpedes of the fpike- 


** Written (Jjjaymf* Ujjeiit, D'Anvilto, 
India, p. Jjf. Ujjayfoi aw mil, or avanti. 
Hinder# 

*’ The revolt of Suvajee, the founder of the 
Marhatta power, waa in the rime of Arting- 
zebc, when the houfe of Th iour was in us 
meridian fplendtarc Theft: Hindoos of t he 
Pekin had never been reduced; and though 
ttwc Rana of Ougein* who was the principal 
of the Hindoos of Agon ere, had hem ful>- 
dued by Aebar, the interior fa difficult 
of accef f that there had always rertiarned 
tribes in the mountains who were independent- 
Sevsjee (r>r, as he is other wife railed, Bon- 
fool a) firft reduced the mount ameers of the 
Deltan Into order* and formed them by difet- 
pline till he fet the Mogul power at defiance : 
he plundered Surat repeatedly, fpread hk in- 
eurlk>fts on every fiilc, and levied contributions 
to a vaft amount* He died po faffed of a 
fomeignty, which grew up during the decline 
of the empire under the fueedfor* of Atming- 

I 


2ebr, ami haa become the greitteft Hindoo 
power ftnee the firft invafion of the Maho- 
medant, 

fll See Afiat* Refcarchei, Jjond. ciL v, 
p* 194. and India Regiftcr i8co, 292. MifceL 
longitude determined by eleven obfervations 
of Jupiter*® Satellites j latitude* bv eight, — 
Another firft meridian was at Lanca, or Cry*# 
lorn Pad mo, p, 309. 

Jtding, or Jaya Slnha* fouhadahr of 
Meliva, in 1693 conftru&ed obfery&lortfis at 
Ougem, Debit, Benare5, and Matra. Sir 
Rob, Barker de ferities the obfen at Qfy at Oti* 
gem, and found the latitude to be23 * to" 24 \ 
which the native obferyer^ made zj icij fe- 
roods they do not notice; hut it appears 
like wife that they had iaftruments and books 
from Europe, Mr* Hunter doubts the anti- 
(juiiy of Hindoo agronomy, and informs us, 
that when he vas at Ougein, Jeffing'a obfer- 
vatory was turned into a foundery forcsnnoiK 
Ahatic Kefearchcs, v. p. 196, Loud* ech 

nan] ; 


I 


nard; but Ptolemy calls It the capital of Tiaftanus, .and his royal 
refidence : he places it on the Namadus, or Nerbudda, which is the 
river of . u of Barugaza; which river is faid to rife'out of the fame 
lake as the Saone, and which takes an eaftem direfUon ; fo that the 
courfe of the two rivers into the fea, eaft and weft, turn what is 
called the peninfulaof India into an ifland. 

D’Anvilie ** confiders Ougein as the refidence of Porus, who fent 
an e mb a fly to Auguftus. The rajah is called Rhana, and pretends 
to be defcended from Porus, who was defeated by Alexander. 
Fabulous accounts of Alexander are as current in the Eaft, as in 
Europe; and for the fake of proving the antiquity of his family, a 
prince might have the vanity to think it an honour that his anceftor 
was defeated and conquered. But Porus fignifies a chief or fove- 
reign: it may have been an appellative, as well as a proper name ; 
and the fovereign of Agimere, If his influence extended over Gu~ 
zerat in the age of Auguftus, might have had commercial tranf- 
a£Uons to regulate with the Roman empire. 

From Ozene every fort of commodity is brought down to Baru¬ 
gaza, which can contribute to the fupply’ 7 of the country, and 
many articles for foreign trade s! , comprehending 
- Onyx ftones. 


XWcV? - 

MoXo^ivcti, 


- Porcdane. 

• Fine muflins. 

- Muflins of the colour of mallows. 


** Major Rennell, in his firft map, placed it “ This is upon the fuppofition, that the 
on a ft ream that ran into the Nerbudda j in no ftiips which Strabo faw at Eerenikc afUi- 
his corrected map, it is on a branch of the ally reached India. 

Sipatch, which joins the Chumbal, and falls * 7 ’Ei/Srof*. 

into the Jumna. Hfer tjuiTffsr eu— for our trade. 

f 1 Amtqi de I’Indc, p. 
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"hetafitf:x,voci>ov odowt, - A large quantity of ordinary 

cottons. 

And many articles that only pafs through Oz6ne to'the coaft, from 
the country farther inlaud j as from the Panj-ab 8 % 


Ndepcj, . - - 



) . ■ , } . t , • 

KetTttlZltfi'lHJ 6# } 

Harp t Kona yy, 

— 


1 

bSpikenard, of different forts. 

ltd!S Ct\ 1 T?)f “ 

- 


1 

- - 

- 

- 

Kotos. 

B&Ma, 

- 

- 

Bdellium. A gum. 

The Imports 

at Barugaza are 

O ivo;, 

r* 

- 

Wine. 


- 

Italian wine, in preference to all 




other. 


** 

-• 

Laodicean wine. Syrian. 

ApctCntoC) 

- 

m 

Arabian. fyere t Palm, or Toddy ? 

Xa - 

M 

- 

Brafs. 


- 

- 

Tin. 

M oXuC^OSj -* 

- 

, - 

Lead. 

KGp&XXfev, 

- 

-p 

Coral. 

Xfi&lTQXlSoV} 


- 

Topazes. 

'ifMC'TWfiift 

mm 

mm 

Cloth. 

aVx^j 

• 

mm 

plain. 

pod as itavTowSf 

■ - 

- 

mixed, of all forts. 

ItikvfUTm f^uivui ?ri$xvwmj $ 

- 

Variegated fafhes, half a yard wide. 


” 1 limgitie all theft to be different fpccies 
ofNard, taking their name from the places 
from which they come. And if a couje&ure 
may be allowed UJivm fold, a 


ii^art; through which it might regularly traft 
out of Tarury, or Thibet, its proper foil. 
A1 Edrifti ufee the term Myr*bakm$ Kalotmos, 
for the Myrobalans of Kabul* p* 66 , 



trv'paZ, 


XrwjW& - 

M tXtXtilTQV, • 

"TeXog upyx, 
TotvSccpciiCTi, - 

tnjfM, 

MufOf B 

ttSe ttoXu 


m - Storax. 

- - Sweet lotus. 

- , - White glafs. 

- Ore of Cinnabar. 

- - Stibium for tinging the eyes. 

- - Ordinary perfumes, or unguents, 

- - and in no great quantity. 

Befides fpecie, upon which there was a profit, and the prefents that 
went'up to the king at Minnagar, as mentioned before. It is not 
evident why tliefe prefents were not rather landed at Barbarike, 
which was the dire& port for Minnagar, than at Barugaza ; but our 
author fays, that the king of Minnagar was fovereign of Barugaza 
aifo. Perhaps, by their being mentioned here, they went only to 
the viceroy or foubah of the province. The expreflion in the text 
is dubious B *; but the context feems to imply, that from the country 
to which thefe prefents went up, there came down in return, 
diftindt from the exports of Barugaza, 


Ncep^Uf, - 

KoVrof, - 

BSiXXx, 

’EAatpaj, ‘ - 

Xi 9 i'a, 

Xpupm, 

Avkiov, - 

’Odoiuov 7ravro~cv } 

Eijpi KOV, 


Spikenard. 

Koftus. 

Bdellium. 

Ivory. 

Onyx flone. 
Myrrh. 

Box thorn. 

Cotton of alL forts. 
Silk. 


*' T» {Sa.ct'hiX k«t’ bntiti; th; Jtwfa'; Had Guzerat revolted, and fet up a king of its own, 
at that time ? 
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- Mallow-coloured cotton. 

- Silk thread. 

Ils?r£p< uawpaV, - Long pepper. 

And other articles from the ports in the neighbourhood. Several 
of thefe are the fame as thofe that were fpecifed as procurable at 
Barugaza, and confeC|uently we can fee no reafon for the recapitu¬ 
lation, except the different means of obtaining them from a different 
part of the country. Such, however, are the commodities in general 
derived from the North and from the La ft, anu inch was the im¬ 
portance of the commerce of this place in the time ot Pliny. Zizeris 
and Muziris, farther to the fouth, feein to have been the nuie par¬ 
ticular object of the voyage by the monfoon, acrofs the fea from 
Arabia to Indiadirea; but in our authors age, though he mentions 
Muziris, it is tranfiently, in comparifou with Barugaza and Neb 
fcunda : thefe feem to have been his grand marts. And for Barugaza, 
he fays, the fleets left Egypt in the month of Epiphi, or July. 

He ftill perfifts farther in the execution of the fame debgn ; for, 
after ftating what was obtained from the l’anj-ab and Ozene, he pro¬ 
ceeds next to the fouth, in order to fhew what was the connexion 
between Barugaza and the Dclcsn. This is, if the boaft may be 
allowed, the peculiar pre-eminence of the work; it belongs to this 
author alone, as far as I have discovered, to give the true direction 
of this weftern coaft of the peninfula, and ,to ftate, in dired terms, 
its tendency to the fouth, while Ptolemy ftretches out the whole 
angle to a ftraight line, and places the Gulph of Cambay aim oft in 
the fame latitude as Cape Comorin. 

But the declaration of the Periplus is this ;-From Barugaza, the 

coaft immediately adjoining which ran up north [to the river Mars, 

or 
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or Main], now ftretches direaly to the fouth ; the country is there¬ 
fore called Dakina-bades ”, becaufe Dakhan, in the language of 
the natives, fignifies South. Of this country [which is called 
DakuAN] that part which lies inland, eaft of Barug^za, comprizes 
a great fpace of wild and defert country, and large mountains, in 
which are found leopards, tigers, elephants, vaft ferpems, hyenas, 
and baboons” of various forts. [But in the inhabited parts] there 
'are alio a great variety of different nations, and exceedingly popu¬ 
lous, quite acrofs the peninfula to the Ganges’*. Befides this, in 
the ’territory of Dakhloabad there are two einporia, or marts, of 
more particular importance; for at the diffance of twenty days fouth 
from Barugaza lies” Plithana, and ten days eaft of Plithana is found 
Tagara, which is the large ft city in the country. 'Xlie commodities 
from thefe two cities are brought down, through roads of great 
difficulty, by land-carriage, to Barugaza; that is, from Plithana, a 
great quantity of onyx ftone; and from Tagara, ordinary cottons ” 

pie* Hke the mallow-flower. There h nothing 
more Angular m ttife than m the Mir Sums, 
which at this day have a conftant falc on tire 
oppoflte coail of Africa, in Ahyflmia, and in 
the*pom of the Red Sea. Paulino interprets 
chintz : tele finifllme dipin ti ct richa 
mente. P. 95. Fine cottons are ftippofed to 
derive the name of mufliiii from Mobil, on the 
Tigris ; a mime which they had in common 
with gold tiffue and filk, becaufe thefe articles 
were either made or to be purchafed there. 
See Marco Polo, lib. I c 6. tutti li panni 
d 1 oro & di ft La che fi eKj&mana Mpflii£ni h 
lavorano in Mosul. Not with Han ding this high 
authority, I am fomelimcs inclined to think, 
that M tikfytvx ia the origin of Moflclin®, or 
imiHiiis; though I have nothing to build on 
but the proximity of found, ind conjedfturc. 


$ Dakin-abad, city of the South, Dakhina- 
^■ad, foutlreru region. Bayer* — Dacfhtna. 
Paolino. 

41 Inter Simla?, eflVraltwr Cynocephuhe na- 
turn, ficut Satyris. Pliny, 'ib- viu. c. ?+■ 
c 80. Hatdouin, See tbe authors V <='*«■ 
Ariftot. lib. ii. de Natura Anim. c. 13. Pal* 
metiiift* 

^ T» pxf* TW:tfWeJ7W5* which is nonfeufe ; 
and Hud foil and Stuekius very properly read 
plyji TSl'ayyai. 

* s There is evidently an bjnilliou m the te^t; 
for two cities are in the context, and only one 
of thefe is named. It appfap* lliat a E?* 
of the fentrnce, nnd not the name only, h 
wanting. 

s* The cottons here called paT&xpi&i Lieut. 
Wilfovd. fays, are lliofe djed of a wbitifh pur- 

3 
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•ia abundance, and all forts of muffins, with a variety of other native 

productions which are not fpedfied. 

It is manifeft, that of thefe two cities* Deoghir is 1 agara, and 
PJithana is Pultaneh ; that the difficult roads arc the Ghauts * 7 ; and 
the mountains, that chain which runs parallel with the coaft the 
whole length of the peuinfula, from Guzerat to Cape Comorin, 
The country alfo between Guzerat and the Ganges does contain the 
deferts fpedfied, not only in the vait tradi called Leiar, hut in many 
other parts of the extenfivc territories occupied by the Makrattas. 
The animals likewife are appropriate, and the whole is loch a pic¬ 
ture as no ancient geographer fuppHcs in fo (Mailt a quarter oi 
the world ; fo accurate, that it is hardly furpaffed by Strabo,, in his 
deferi prion of the countries or Europe. 

Deoghir 5 " was the feat of a Hindoo government as late as 1293, 
when it was taken by Eeroze II. and is now a ruin near Elore, within 
four ccflea of Aurangabad, on the River Godavery. It was the ca¬ 
pital of the province of Doulatabad ; and the centrical lituation of 
thefe three cities, afforded a convenient pofition to the Patan empe¬ 
rors, as well as Aurengzebe *\ from whence they might propagate 
thei* conquefts in the Dekffim. But the l'ubterraneous excavations 


n The Ghauts are literally the pnffts from 
the law country, over the mount at na, iMo the 
upper itjgkmt but are generally uied fur the 
mountains themfehic#* 

9* Recnell k»i another Pcogar upon the 
Tiipti, ^237. mid Ptolemy has a Ttagura, 
at well at a T&artu Hia TOpUfi. juiced, « 
m the Nerbudda; but It ii doubllcfc Dcogur, 
near l^agpoor- Ivlina. p* 213* 

m AunmgXJEbe was utuaDy at Au&edp'^ur* 
0 w?< 


^ g ce the womlera of thefe mint difplayed 
in the magnificent and big lily-curious work of 
Daniil, from the drawings of Wales* There 
is an apparent ft amp of antiquity upon thefe 
excavations, fuperlor to thofc oi ibiephanta* 
Blibaiipooram, for there are fewer figures 
diilo: ted with a multiplicity of arm^ ami heads, 
there Is a grace almofl Grecian in feYemi of 
the deities, and throughout, much left of the 
^cotcfque bsrbarilrn and obfeemty than arc 
found hi the more recent Sru&urc* of thtir 

fuperftjmn* 
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at Elore and the pagodas there, extending over a trad of two 
leagues at the prefent hour, imply an antiquity now inexplorable, 
and preferve the verges of a fuperftition coeval with the remoteft 
era of Braminifm. Thefe remains qualify the fpot for the fite of 
Tagara l ”, as early as the account in the Periplus; and it is mamfeft 
that the author fpeaks of it as a capital of a province, or a kingdom 
at that time nxifting, and the centre of the commerce from the in¬ 


terior. 


Lieut, Wilford has a differtation 101 on this city, inferted in the 
firft ** volume of the Afiatick Refearches, in which he makes the 
di fiances from Baroach agree with thofe of the Periplus, by reckon¬ 
ing eleven miles as a day’s journey for a loaded cart in that country; 
but twenty days fouth to Puhaoah and ten days eaft from Pul- 
tanah to Deoghir, is more than I can find by the fcale of any map 
which has fallen under my infpedion ; neither do 1 find Pukanali 
mentioned in the maps of d’Anville, Rennell, or de la Rochette. 
Great allowances, however, are to be made for the winding of the 
roads, and the difficulties of tlie intervening ghauts ; while the rums 
of Eiore, on the attual file of Deoghir ,oft , with the point of the 


fuperftition. The wealth, the power, and the 
labour) rc 

equal) if not furpafs, all that mull have been 
employed in the edifices of Egypt. 


itjl Elore has been vj iked by Thevengfc and 
Auquetil do, Perron, 


SQ1 Deo Ghuiv the Hill of the Gods. A. 
Hamilton. 



carried vp to Tagara, is a phrafe as familiar b 
Greek as in Englifh ; and ptyfa** with¬ 

out being a tranflation of Bala Glumly fully 
identifies the difficulties of the roads through 
the mountains; never fignifics qfteiU, as 

far as I can difeover, but £v*h; only ; and if 
It did, to bring carriages down an afcent muft 
be a folecifm, 


As a commentator on the Periplus, many 
thanks are due from me to Lieut* Wilford; 
and with the whole of his hiftorleal deductions 
I pcrfcdly a 

yt t<u 

correct s goods brought down to Baroach) or 



*s Lieut, Wilford reckons 217 miles from 
Baroach to Pultsmah on the Godavcry. 


lo(S D'Anvflle has placed Tagara at Satan, 
In the Mahratu country. Aatzq. de'PInde, 

p. io$. 
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<!ompafs fouth-ca.a from Bnrugm, give a probability to the whole 

which is itfrefifttyle. - ' ' „ A • 

It were to bk wifhed that other Gentlemen, employed in the fcatt, 

would apply their local knowledge to the removal of theic oblca- 
rifles, as effectually as this meritorious officer has done in the prefent 
mftance. Obfervatic-ns on the fpot, confirmed by evidences peculiar 
to the country, form the true ground of proof, on which alone thole 
who colled and compare in the dofet ought to depend. Hup, 
evidence is appealed to by Lieut. Wilford; for the name of Tagara, 
written with the orthography of the Periplus, occurs m a grant 
of land found, engraven upon copper, in the Ills of Salfet, near 
Bombay; and the rajah of the inland capital, by this monument, 
feems to have been conne&ed with the coaft, as effc&hally. as Tagara 
was connected with Baroach eighteen centuries ago* 

If we fhould now deferfbe the arc of a circle, from Minnagar on 
the Indus, through Ougein, to DowUtabad on the God.very, of 
which Baroach fhould be the centre, we might comprehend the 
extent of the intelligent acquired by the merchant of the Pen- 
plus. But allowing that this was the knowledge of the age, ana 
not of the individual only, where is this knowledge prelerved, ex¬ 
cept in this brief narrative ? which, with aU the corruptions of its 
text is ftill an iuefUmable treafure to ail thofe who with to compare 
the foft dawning of our knowledge in the Eaft with the meridian 
light which we flow enjoy, by the intercourfe and cooqhefts of 
the Europeans. An arc of this fort comprehends near three degrees 


*k TKc d§jJ? of this grmi snCwers to tk* 
vear totS of ow era: it was coramttfucaUd 
% iy the Afiatidt Society by General Garnik* 
lias every cviocncc of uutkcntuTty, If tbe 


reader ftooltf refer to it, be wiU fin* thut in 
the conveyance of land the lawyers cf all 
coumrici arc equally liberal-of words* Sen 
Afmt. iUfearebe®, voL l g. 357/Loud, til. 
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of a great circle ; and if upon fuch a fpace, and at fuch a diftance 
from the coaft, we find nothing but what is confirmed by the aSual 
appearance of the country at the prefent moment, great allowance 
is to be made for thofe parts of the work which are left perfpicuous * 
for the author did certainly not vifit every place which he mentions; 
and there are manifeftly omiffions in the text, as well as errors and 

corruptions. 

Yin. ARIAICE or CONCAN, THE PIRATE COAST, AKAEAROOS, 
OOPARA or SfTPARA, KALIENA or BOMBAY, SEMUELA, 
MANDAGORRA, PALAIPATMAT, MELIZEIGARA, I OP ARAN, 

turannos-boas, sesekreienai, aigidii, kAineitai, 
le tml 

That the author was at Barugaza, cannot well be doubted by 
any one that adverts to the variety and minutenefs of Ins defenp- 
tions at that place. Whether he went farther down the coaft to the 
fouth, or took his account from other voyagers, may not be fo 
certain D’AnvMe ,oa fuppofes that he accompanies us to Cottonara, 
and*then takes one bound to Comorin and Ceylonbut I with to 
make mo afTertion either way. My own doubts ante from the mx- 
poffibility of difeovering*" 9 thofe charaaeriftic features, which arc 
fo ctifily traced in the narratives of thofe who have adually vifir.ed 
the country they deferibe. The coaft we are now to follow, has 
few bold or prominent diftinaions; many rivers, but none large or 
majeftic ; many ports, but fitted moflly for the reception of the 

Anuq. Uc PInde, p. in. V. '*& d;ftrIa of lWkn,uU le an cxce P t,on t0 th,s - 

, • veflela 
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i t&ih of the country.alone; and only two capes worthy of notice, 
upon an extent of eight hundred and fifty miles* 

.Another method of inquiry is naturally fuggefted, by funilarity 
$f names; nod of this 1 ihall be as ready to avail inyfeif as thole 
who have preceded me in the attempt. Nothing, however, is more 
.fallacious,' 1 if the fit nation he not as correfpondent as the name ; and 
names feem to have flu&uated more in India than in any other 
country that we know ; a fpecimen we have juft feen in Tagara, 
Elore, and Dowlatabad ; all three appropriate to different ages, and 
all now concluded under Aumgabad The names alto of At EdrUfi, 
in the middle century, differ as much from the ancient names of 
Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Periplus, as they do from thofe of the 
cities and di ft rich which are at prefect in exiftence. Mr. Orme, in 
the introduftion to his illuftrious liiftory, has imputed this to the 
vanity of princes; and Tippoo Sultan confirmed this remark, by 
changing the name of almoft every place in his dominions.. . 

The great fcope for conjecture, and the very few places which 
can be afeertained of all thofe which are enumerated upon the coaft 
which we are now to inveftigats, is compenfated, in fome degree, 
by the appropriate delcription of the provinces or diftri£ts rve are to 
vifit, I agree perfectly with Major Rennel!, in coufidering this as 
an object of much greater importance, than the placing of a town 
or a harbour on the map. And the faCt is, that the different nature 
and properties of the diftriCts arfe indelible ; while the fite of cities 

Aurangabad takes its name from Au- hh geaeralfl, and dlreding them all from this 
riKigAcb, and feated here or at Amednagur, point- Tip brgat ? hypocrite, and -ty ram, Id 
m a centrical iituaticn. He carried on his iiw thr primary caufe of all the mi (crips, that Him* 
roads into Golconda* Vbiapour, mid the IlaU'i dollan lips experienced f of almoil two ccn- 
of devajee; trilling hia armies to his fons and Ulrich, 


I 
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or fortreffes has been changed, according to the prevailing interefts 
of the day, or the caprice of conquerors. 

The whole weftern face of the penihfula, from Cambay to Cape 
Comorin, is nearly equal to fifteen degrees of latitude. This ex- 
ten five trad appears upon the map divided into fix provinces, or 
diftrids, under the names of Cambay or Guzerat, the Concan, the 
Dekhan, Canara, Malabar, and TravancoreCorrefpondent to 
thefe,. we have in the Periplus the province of Barugaza, the Litrike 
of Ptolemy, equivalent to Guzerat; Ariake m to Concan, or the 
Pirate Coaft, between Bombay and Goa; Limurike to Canara, be¬ 
tween Goa and Malabar ; the Kingdom of Pandion, anfwering to 
the upper part of Malabar, including Calicut and Cochin; Paralia 
to Travancore, as far as Cape Comorin; and the Pearl Fiihery, ex¬ 
tending from Comorin to the Ifiands of Rami-ceram and Manat. 
The limits of thefe will appear diftindly in the profecution of our 
inquiry; and if we fix the boundary of Larike at the Tapti, and 
include the modern Dekhan of the coaft within the confines of 
Ariake, our ancient geography will prove confident with the modern 
division of the provinces. For, flot with Handing the fluduations of 
power, or the change of mafters, thefe are marked by charaderiftics 
that feem indelible. The only difference is, that the PeripKi* has 
no fpecific diftrid equivalent to the Dekhan, but ufes that term, in 
its general acceptation, as it is employed at the preient day, em¬ 
bracing the provinces of the peninfula in contra-diftindion to 
Hind oft an. 

1,1 Travancore, though a kingdom of Itfelf, or Cottonara, do not occur in the form of 
is generally included in Malabar, as well as ftibflantives throughout the work. I conclude 
Calicut and Cochin. that Papike, the correfpondent name to Diu 

ll * Afiaan, Aijnuputn', Korro(*fntrj', are all ad- Head, is an adjective like wife, 
jeftives with yij implied ; but Aria, Li’myra, 

The 
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The Peri plus fee ms to apply the name of Earuga/.a to the pro- 
viuce as well a8 to the port; and this poflib'ly, becaufe^at that tune 
xt was fubjeA to 'Minnagar ; but Ptolemy calls it Larike, and makes 
it part of the kingdom of Ozeoi, with the other towns or places 
OIV the River Nwnadus or Nerbtjd.d*; and, as long as there was,a 
regular Hindoo power at Ougnn, that city feems to be the mttui 
metropolis of the country. With equal propriety, the fagara of 
Ptolemy and. the Periplus, is connected with the Pirate Coall, both 
comprehended in the province ofAriaK*, and both fubjed to Baku- 
koorus, whole, capital was at Hippokoora, fiippolcd by D’AnyiHe 
to be the Balhara"* of Al Edriffi"’. His title was King of Kings, and 
he was connected with another prince or rajah at Baithana, called 
Stropolc'mius whom Lieut. WUford*” makes the Saltba(non of the 
Hindoos,-and his metropolis, Patt&u. I.am not luihaetuly informed, 
to confirm or invalidate thefe opinions ; but I find that the Bala* 
hara ,lS of Al Edriffi rcfided at Naberwalleh the ancient capita! 
of Guzerat, prior to Amedabad j and if Ptolemy would have 
placed Hippokoora. 11 * in Larike, and not in Ariakd, where it now 


>" Aniiq, de Vlnde, p. S3- 

11 paulioo places the BaUhara in Concmv 
( Kemktm), on llic authority of llenaudol's 
Arabians. Btlbara, he fays, is, Balia Raja, 
Great King ; but If iu Coi can, he is cjhpinly 
not the Ralhara of A! K-driffi. He 1 adds. 
“ Se D’Ao/iUc aveffe fatto it viaggiu delt 
it India, priran di feriveie la fua Antlchita del 
41 InJb, non avreflh commefi tnnti fpropoftti 
• i neifuoi libn;” P. 98. He treats none of 
U5 „! u , write at home with greater civility, 
Htppokoom, the capital of Baleo-kooras in 
Ptolemy is in Concan, or what in his map 
atifwcra to Cotfcnti, and act to Guzcrat. 

"J p. 6 i. 

'* Sri, or .dim, is an inferior title of refpeft. 


like our Sir or Mr. Set infer ip lion ftt Tanna, 
Af. kcfeStches, Vof. i. p. 367 - Hood. .:J. 

4 • D IfftrUtibn on Tagtfra s f > ■ 3 73 * 

*** See K 0 t ^ Back. p. 29 who 

cites m?rA Oriental authorities, but deur- 
mines nothing. 

"> Ngbtom* Natuwara, N;thrwaH&h* 

*» HIppokoora, compared with the relative 
fit u alien of places round it, might lead m to 
fcroethiug not very dlftant fmm Poona, ihc 
prtfent feat of the Mabraua government. were 
it not on a river that comes into the 
Sea* Poona is above the Ghaut a, about too 
iriiks B.E. from Bombay; and ther^ U -po 
river, on tlm part of the coad., that com*; * 
the other Me of the Ghauts* 

flams 
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ftands in his geography. But I am perfuadcd that both Ptolemy and 
the Periplus agree in the general divifion and relation of Larikc and 
Ariake, and differ only in the appellations they have adopted. The 
names of places, rivers, mountains, and provinces, in Ptolemy, arc 
as aftonifhing as his errors in pofition, longitude, and latitude, are 
manifeft. His pofitions, however, are for the moft part relatively 
right, though they are effentially wrong; and the errors of his' 
longitude, in which he is principally miftaken, mu ft have arifen 
from his manner of acquiring information—by interrogating the 
merchants and mariners at Alexandria, whofe reports were from 
memory, and not from journals. But it is evident, that many of 
thefc muft have penetrated far inland, otherwife he could npt 
have 1 left us the great outline of truths which is ftill manifeft in 
his works, and which makes us forgive all his particular errors, in 
confideration of the general and important information that wc 
obtain. 

VIII. I am now to enter upon the defcription of this coaft, inci¬ 
dentally traced by Hardouin, Robertfon, Rennell, Paolino, and many 
others; but where no one has regularly gone before me, through 
the whole extent, except d’Anville. His conclufions I fhall be 
compelled to queflion, but it will not he done without diffidence 
on my parr, and without due refpc£l to his learning and abilities; 
for d’Anville is the fir ft writer, properly fpeaking, who has taught 
us to invefligate the geography of the ancients, by tracing the cha¬ 
mbers of different eoafts and countries as they exift at prefent: to 
him we look up, as to a m.after in this branch of the fcience j and 
even where his errors are demonftrable, we cannot but rcfpeb the 
extent of his learning, experience, and information. 

.3 D 


At 


:P 


xii PE RIPL US OP T1IE E RYTHRE AN SEA, 

At the commencement of our inquiry, the fa ft information we 
receive from the Periplus is, that the extent of the coaft from,. lia- 
rugaza to Limurike i* feven thouftmd ftadia, or feven hundred 
miles; hut as this would carry us, at one ftep, to Mount d 111 i , ic 
is reje&ed by Renneft, d’Anville, and I believe all the writers who 
have examined the fubjedt. T he commencement of Limurike, our 
author has placed at p* 5 a 6 ora, Tyndts, and Muziris. And as it w ill 
hereafter appear that thefe places muft bs near the northern limit ot 
Canara, and that therefore we have every reafon to conclude Limu- 
rikd lias nearly the fame limit a 3 that province, we cannot take oft 
lefs than two hundred from the ieven hundred miles, to preserve 
the proportion of the cosft. This i& one reafon, among others, 
which may induce a doubt, whether or not the writer of the Periplus 
performed this part of the voyage himfelf. 

The Crft places mentioned, upon leaving Banigaza, arc 

AkabaroQs O&ptira-, and Kaiiiena* 

In 


!t fu co^C^cration of this cfrcimnftanc - , 
and m f general drpctijsmcc on the mcafures 
of the Ikripl&s, I w« originally riifpofcd to 

ipmfidcr Ariakifc as comprehending the whole 
coal!, from the Tapti to Mount dMIli i ami 
if the Province of Limurike were to commence 
at that tap?*, the iltoudg oBf the co -fi of Li* 
mil ike j that produce the toTtoife-ffwil, accord¬ 
ing to the Feripli*,. and which may' be wdl 
aiftifredfcyfr the Lack Dives, correfpond better 
with a Limurike Couth of d*Uli» than north. 
But the fhong granittd that Rcondl has taken 
for nffigning Ndkunda to Nell’warn j the 
drcumflUmcea at that plnce according fo cfTen- 
t tally with the ancient iccmm ; the divifEon 
between Limurike and the Kingdom of Pan* 


dio'i, that is, Ciitir k ra and Mutabar ; added 10 
the corrtffponikncc of the ilhitida on the coafl*. 
made me prefer the arrangement which I have 
adopted. The.detail of this wtll be exph l ned 
at large as wc proceed, 

*** Tt is not affectation, or a love of fmgu- 
krity, that induces me to all u me the Greek 
kappa, rattier than the c of the Latins, or the 
Biglifb diphthong oo, for the Greek m & but 
a hope ikiil ihc true found* and true ortho* 
grajahy, may dbc£i the eye or the ear of mo¬ 
dern travellers* or voyagers* to the difcoviry 
of ancient names* The diftortion of European 
names by Oriental writers h aflomihing to us* 
and our trunk of ex prefling Oriental founds, 
reeded by the ear, mid! be equally oflenfive 

to 
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In regard to KalHena, all fufiragcs'” are united to fix it in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay j for Bombay is upon an ifland, clofc to 
which, on the main, was an ancient city called Gal ban. The rums 
of Gallian Bill remain, and are noticed by Fryer‘ 5S in 1675, as the 
moft glorious ruins in the Dekhan the Mahomedans ever had to de¬ 
plore. His .account proves it to have been a city of the Hindoos, and 
its fituation commanding Baflcen, Sal let, and Bombay, g'ucs it a 
pre-eminence as a mart of commerce in all ages. 

But if we have fo much concurrent teftimony tor fixing Kalhena 
near Bombay, we have almoft two hundred miles of coaft on which 
we are to look for the other two places named i and if Oopara 
be the Soopara of Ptolemy, as is generally allowed, it rouft be a 
place' 11 of fome note' 1 *; for Subara is joined with the mention of 
Cambay, in the middle ages, by A 1 Edrifli. It is fuppofed, by 
d’Anville, to anfwer to the Sefarch cl Hende of the Onenta geo¬ 
graphers, in contradiftinftion to the Sefareh el Zinge on the coaa 
of Africa, which is the Scfala of the Portuguefe; and thefe two 
Sofalas, one in India, and the other in Zangucbar, are fuppofed to 
be in conftant habits of mutual commerce and correfpondencp, by 

•means of the alternate in on i'oo ns. 

An intercourfe of this kind between Gnzc.at, and the coaft of 
Africa, I have mentioned in the former part " of this work, winch 


to I heir perceptions, Ebn Hautal writes Sa¬ 
kai iali, Akrites, and Kibrcs, p. JJ- which 
would certainly reqtirW fome attention of the 
mind before a common reader would difeover 
that they arc Sicilia, Crela, and Cyprus. 

Orme, Routfit, Ruhertfon* d'Anville, 
&c. Go&m has Caranja in the harbour of 
Bombay. 

Qrm t Hift. Fragment*, note 30. 


»• It trai the fee of a bfflttp, W early it 

the fiKth century. K**~b ?■ ^ 

mtl E*Cmm In- ***** 

Co£ma* iWino iflP* /^bat is, from 
Moful of Marco Palo. Lib- L e« 6- 

tA Supura Cgnifiefi a fplcndid city. A, Ha¬ 
milton . 

y* Page* 1451 * 4 ^* * 53 * 
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the Peri pi us defcrlbcs as previous to the voyages of the Greeks in 
the Indian Ocean, and totally unconnested with them ; con duffed 
by native merchants on both Tides, or by Arabs, who were carriers 
for both. On this latter point there can hardly be a doubt, when 
we nnd that the veffcls employed in this trade fo me times difcharged 
part of their lading in Zanguebar, and proceeded afterwards to 
Arabia; and when we learn from the fame work, that mo ft of the 
fettlers on thatcoaft were Arabs, and feveral of the places fubjeft to 
the different fheiks of Arabia, as they are at this day. Thefe are 
the large vefl'els from India, which Agatharckides defcribes as early* 
as the time of PhiladeJphus, found by the Greeks in the ports of 
Arabia ; and from which they obtained ail the commodities of the 
Eaft before they went to India themfelvets. This commerce we 
may carry back to the ages long antecedent to hiftory, and conclude, 
that as the monfbon muft be known to the inhabitants of both coafts 
from the time they were inhabited, fo in uft the communication 
have been opened from the earlieft period in which mariners ven¬ 
tured to commit themfelves to the ocean. 

It is almoft fuperftuous to add, that the Sefarch both of Africa 
and India has been converted into the Ophir of Solomon, as it has- 
iuited the hypothelis of different authors, to carry his fleets to the 
c.ift or to the fouth ; and fortunately, both opinions may be main¬ 
tained or combated, without danger of controverting the authority 
of feripture. 

After all thefe various particulars, which are left to the difere- 
tlon of the reauer, there does appear fo me tiling of importance In 
the circumftance of Sooppara continuing a place of note, from 
the age of Ptolemy and the Periplus to the time of Cofcnas and. 

Al 
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A! Edriffi “*; and it Teems not impoflible to determine its fituation, 
by obferving that Ptolemy places it on the north of the firft great river 
fouth of his Namadus, or Nerbudda: this river muft be the Tapti, 
and the place north of the Tapti muft be Swalley, or fome place 
near it; in the front of which lies the road of Surat, How d*An- 
ville could carry this down to SifFerdam ** 9 , feventy miles fouth of 
Bombay, when he unites in fuppofing Kalliena and Bombay to be . 
the fame, is inconceivable ; but as he places his Sefarch el Hinde 
there alfo, the refemblance of a name has made him difregard the 
arrangement of his author: but if the author has any meaning*. 
Soopara muft lie between Baroache and Bombay, and moft probably 
in the vicinity of Surat. Surat itfelf is faid to be a modem' 10 city; 
but a mart in its neighbourhood muft always have commanded a 
great accefs to the interior, as the Tapti extends upwards, from the 
fea, full four hundred miles, and communicates by its branches with 
a variety of diftri<fts which are rich and flouriftiing. It is this 
circumftance which has made Surat fuperior in commerce to Ba¬ 
roache, for thefe three laft centuries, as being eafier of approach; 
and whatever city fupplied its place on the Tapti muft have partaken 
of thefe advantages, and fuch apparently veas the Soopara, or Oopara, 
of the ancients. It is very remarkable, that Rennell has an Oolpar 
a little to the north-eaft of Swalley, in his corrected Map of India; 
-but as he does not mention it in his Memoir, I cannot difeover 
whether it is ancient or modern—a city or a village. I build little 
upon fimilarity of names ; but as many gentlemen, now in England, 

ft 

"* By the repeated mention of Subara with purpofe. But I cannot always follow his 
Cambay in A 1 Edriffi, I bad hoped to conned wanderings, 
it with the Suppara of Ptolenty; but L think *’* Antiq. de l’lnde, p. 104- 

he means to place it north of Baroache, which uo Which is proved by Capt. Hamilton, iu 

kc calls Bcruh; if fo, it will not anfwer our his Ac^junt of the Eaft Indies, vol. i. p. 144. 

3 have 
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Ijave been refident at Surat, if any" thing fhould have occurred to 
their obfervatlon, they will be gratified by the introduction of tifu 
name to tbeir recolle&tan. 

l?or Akabarons I can find no reprefentative: it may be fixed any 
where between Baroachc and Surat ; but as there is a fmali ft ream 
called Kim, by Orme, m the intermediate fpace, it is here that it 
fhouid be looked for, were there any thing to direct our inquiries. 
But this place was apparently feldom frequented, and therefore it is 
not to be ex petted that much information fliOuld be left us by a 
. merchant of Alexandria. 

To return to KalUcna, the Uft name of the three mentioned. I 
join mo ft readily in opinion with thofe who have preceded me in 
the inquiry ; and confider the tablets discovered at Tana in Sailer, 
as a moft valuable monument" 1 for-connecting the government at 
Tagara with the did rid on the ccaft. It is foreign to this work to 
enter into the prefent ftate of Bombay, under the power of the 
Engliih ; but as the firft fattoiy of our country-men was eftabllflied 
at Surat, it is interefting to obfervt how the aequifitian of Bombay 
has enabled them to extend their influence over Surat, Baroachc, 
and Cambay; to occupy the commerce of Guzerat, and to pofTeis 
the power of dominion in thofe marts, where the Romans enjoyed 
only the privileges of merchants. 

In the age of the Periplus, Kalliena was little frequented : in the 
reign of a former fovereign, fly led Saragan, it had been an eha- 
blifhed port of commerce; but Sandanes"*, his fuccelfor, admitted 

1,1 TheSi! tablets, containing 3 grant of applied to a matt five ft at ions, or 1,£> miles, 
land, have been mentioned before; and it the below Subars, The fiuiation is not amits; 
manner of writing Tagara be liural, the evi- but whether it ■■ha? nr/ .illulion to the n.tr.ie 
lienee is complete. of a rajah or fovereign, is wholly dubious. 

1,1 A' Edliffi p refer vei the name of Sand an 
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none of the vefiels that came from Egypt; anti if any entered the 
harbour by accident, or flxefs of weather, he immediately put a guard 
on board, and compelled them to go to Barugaza. This circum- • 
fiance, Lieut. Wilford obferves, favours ftrongly of an improper 
eonduft in the traders, or might arife from the jealoufy of a native 
power. The Romans fhewed their influence, by erefllng a temple 
to Auguflus at Muziris; and if we fuppofe an attempt of this kind 
made at Kalllcna, it bears a referablance to the encroachment of 
Europeans on the natives', as well as the intrulions of the Arabs and 
Mahomedans. If we could have conne&ed thefe governors, or 
rajah9, of the coafl, with Mambarus, the fovereign of Ariake, or 
fixed the refidence of Mambarus at Tagara, Plitbana, or Hippo- 
coora, our picture would be complete; but on thefe points the 1 e* *• 
riplus is filent. 

The ports or marts in fucceflion 133 below Kalliena are 

SemtiUa, Mmddgora, Palaipamai , Melizeigara, Toparon of the- Buzantians , 

- \Turannos-boas, the I Hands Sefekreienai , the I Hand of the Aigidii , tire 
Iflnnd of the Kaintdal (in thefe places are the Pirates^ ; and, after 
thefe, l*euke^ or the White Iflancf. 

How this enumeration can hav milled thofe who have preceded 
me in the inquiry, I cannot fay ; cut to my apprehenfion we have 
the Pirate Coafl, between Bombay and Goa, as manifeftly delineated 
as we could require, and to that diftri£t our attention mufl be con¬ 
fined. On the primary point, indeed, of a coafl infefted by pirates, 
there is little difference of opinion; Ptolemy and Pliny are both in 
harmony with the Periplus, and modern writers are generally agreed; 
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for pirates there have been In all 1 age?, as they are here deienbed, 
till the Scverndroog of Angria was taken by. the Englilh in i 765. 
But when we have obtained the coaft, why any one fliould travel 
out of it to find modern names corrcJ'pondent to thofe of our 
author, is not cafily reconciled to the canons of geography. All 
thel’c names are gi r en as what our feamen would call ports, 

frequented ,J4 only by the natives ; and whether we can find repre¬ 
tent alive s for them or not, is of no great importance, if we can 
mark the limits of the provinces; to efie& which, the modern di- 
vi lions of the country may be of great affiftance. Or me 7 ’ has 
obferved, that the Mahratta language is ljpoken from Bard ex, or 
Goa, to the Tapti; and thefe very limits l would afiiga to the 
• Aviake of the Peri pi us. It is well known, that the divifion of pro¬ 

vinces often furvives the revolutions of empire : the habits of the 
natives, and the boundaries of nature, are not always iubje& to the 
viciflitudes of conquefl; and as the Tapti was the probable limit 
between the government of Minnagar and that of Mambarus, on 
the north ; fo on, the fouth, there is a natural boundary between 
Goa and Ganara; where we are alio to look for the termination of 
Ariake, and the commencement of the Limurike of the Periplus, 

For the fituation of the few ccrrefpondcnt places, which I fliall 
propofc for the confidcratlon of the reader, if the proofs fhould not 
amount to conviction, I (hall at I raft do no violence to my author, 
or his text: I leave every thing free for difeuffion, as 1 find it j and 
even if my deductions (hould be erroneous, they will aflesft my own 

fJl Mtri ii aXXse rorix#* meaning# illad rated by r£fnt£ t wiicli 

by Hitdfcu, IWt CftlKcmm itlfrt ttiftttt*dmid y follow; and rffti tyy ***** 

funt emporia vcrnstculn, quibui vcgiuim incal® P* 3^. 
lantrnn utuntur j and I conclude it is th: true 1J ‘ Hiftor. Fra gin. p, 57* 
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arrangement only, and miflead no one who is difpofed to profecutc 
farther inquiries on the fubjeft. 

D’Anville has transferred the four firft names of the catalogue 
from Ariake to Barugaza, or Guzerat; knowingly and defigncdly ,!a 
rejedting the order of the journal, and placing Semulla at Sumnaut 
Pagoda, Mandagora at Mangherour, Palaipatmai at Patan, and 13 y- 
zantian at Bifantagan; now, reckoning only from Bombay, this is a 
difplacement of an hundred and fifty miles ; while Fra Paolino, who 
corrects d’Anville, and contemns all writers who have not been in 
India, carries Mandagora to Mangalor in Canara, and Palaipatmai to 
Baleapatna near TellicKeri, and KalUena to Calanapuri 1)7 near Man- 
galoor. There is only feven hundred miles difference in the difpolal 
of thefe names refpedtively ; and a work which can admit of this 
latitude of interpretation, is either not worthy of a comment, or the 
different commentators mud have preferred their own fyftcms to all 
the evidence of their author. 

To a common inquirer, the language of the Periplus is perfectly 
confiftent; and if a refemblance of names has milled men of iuperior 
information, it ought to fet others more cfpecially on their guard to 
follow the arrangement of the work which they have undertaken to 
explain, and not to ereft fy(terns of their own, which can be fup- 
ported only by a perverfion of the text. 

The Pirate Coaft was not formerly, and is not now, fo totally 
inhofpitabie as to exclude all intercourfe : the Portuguefe had fettle- 


I] n e fuut point avoir egard a ce qu’on 
lit trifutU camme par forme de tranfitbn 
li, Antiq* de 1’Inde, p. joi. 

or V, i oo. Upon the whole of this there 
Is only one qudilou to propofc: Docs not 


Paolino allow Aigidii to he the A ngedives ? 
p f lcm ,; and if he docs, did he ever alk him- 
fclf the qudiion, whether thofe ports are placed 
to the north, or the Couth, of Aigidii, in the 
Periplus i 
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*nenfs at Daman and Baffeen, north of Bombay, as well as at Clioul 
and Dabul, to the fouih ; and it is a cunje&tirc highly probable, 
that the Zizeruaof. Pliny, and the Meli-Zeigara of the Per.iplus, were 
at ''“buldee-Zyglmr u % about an hundred and forty miles tooth of 
Bombay. Pliny UiJ informs us, that the fleet.. which left Egypt, 
early " in July reached OkeUs In thirty daysj and then employed 
forty more, in crofting tlie ocean with the monfoon to the fhores of 
India. The point where they left the eoaft of Arabia, was Syagros, 
or Fartaque; and the port they direeled their courfe to, was.Zizerus, 
1 his had been the ufual track, but was not a fafe one, becaufe of 
the pirates which infetted the coaft, and which made it neceflary for 
the fhips no J to fail without a, body of archers on board ; for this 
reafon they had been latterly obliged to change their dire £Hoq to 
IMuziris, though it was a more inconvenient place to receive their 
lading, and ft ill not fafe from the attempts of the pirates in the 
neighbourhood. In the firft inftance, the pirates were on the coaft; 


1,1 Major Re tinII has a Sc Jafhygnr below 
Co:i | it is written Suddfli-gur in the Oriental 
Navigator, p. 210, It is the fort of Cmrfer, 
and totally difiuift from Siddet Zyghur near 
Raj a pore, deftribed _ in the Oriental Navigator, 
p- aij This fert of RcniKll , s is iitnated on 
a high point of land, and being remarkably 
while t becomes confpkuoub ut fea. If 

the point of land had been ft id lo be white 
faftead of the fort, I Jhouhl have concluded 
that I bad found the Leuke, or White Ifland, 
of the Feriplflts. 

J* %gjwr- probably takes the addition of 
Siddee from thy Siddect, a misted breed of 
Abyflbttus, Natives, and Caffrte, cft&blhkd 
in Vifiapoor, and in alien of a fleet upon the 
cojfl, employed by Aunmgzcbc again It Se- 


vagee* Orme fays, they were a bold, fero¬ 
cious race, and excelled all the navigators of 
Ind : a* HifL Fragments, p, Si. But Cape 
Siddee is likewise written Cape Zeyd, and 
Cape Z. Zyghur, however, may be a place 
of modern date* I can find no other proof 
of its antiquity than what is here given, and 
therefore ptcrfjbfe tire whole with great hefi* 
tattQu. —It is written jaigur m Moore’s Nar- 
raiive, pp. 2, 9. and jrigbtir, by the fame 
author. Gwy or gluir, is a fart ; what is Zy ? 
or Jai ? or Zeid f 

Lib. yL c r 33. 

'** Ante ortura eanis, Pliny. — Salmafum 
faysf, the Romans reckoned the 19th of July 
as the riling of the Dog Star. 1 1£$. 
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in the fecotid, in the neighbourhood. This exa&ly agrees with the 
Periplus, which places Muziris, not in Aaake, but LitnurikS; and 
when we come to Muziris, we {hall find a farther correfpondenco 
that appears conclufive. 

I with to build no more on this conje&ure than it will bear; but 
as I have found the utter impoffibility of affigning poliiions to the 
places named in the Periplus, and pretend to nothing more than 
preferibing limits to the province, even a conjefture ot probability 
is worth fomething on a barren fubjedt; and to another) which mult 
follow it, 1 attach no greater importance. 

Ptolemy has the Semulla, Balepatna, Byzantium, Mandagora, and 
Melizigeris * 4 *, of the Periplus, all upon the Pirate Coaft; and on 
that coaft, therefore, they undoubtedly exifled, and not in Guzerat, 
where D’Anville has placed them, or in Malabar, whither they arc 
carried by Paolino. That good Carmelite informs us, that Bale¬ 
patna 143 hgnifies a great city ; it is no great force, therefore, put 
upon this interpretation, to make it the great city , the capital, or the 
refidence of a fovereign. And on this coaft we have two Rajapoors, 
meaning, literally, the City of the Rajah. The molt northerly oi 
thefe, called Dunda Rajapoor, does not difagree with the Balepatna 
of Ptolemy. The diftortion of his maps, however, does not allow 
us to fpeak with precision on the fubject ; but if his Semulla be St. 
John’s Point (which it is more like than any thing clfe), hisBalc- 

' + ' Melizigiris, In Ptolemy, is an ifland, the ordinary in their rmfplncement on the coail 
Meli-seigara of the Periplus on the continent, of India. His iTi^idium is carried down to 
and the Zizcris or Ziitu us of Pliny is a river Ceylon. 

and a port. THe ills n da of Ptokmy are in ,f) So Bclia-pnttun, great pultun, town nr 
fitch rlifordtr on the cuall of Oadiofia, and in city. Moor’s Narrative of Little’s Dctach- 
tbe Red Scd, that there is nothing- extra- meat, p. 497. 
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patna lie* fomcwhat Ihort of two degrees lower down than his 
Semulla, and Dundy Rajapoor lies nearly at the fame diftance from 
Si. John s. If I gain nothing by advancing thefe conjettures, I at 
lea/l do no prejudice to my author; for his Palai-patmai is fubfe- 
quent to Kalliena, and his arrangement is not difordered by the 
prefen t fuppoluion. 

But where there is fo little certainty attainable, it will be foine 
plcafnrc to left at left upon a point that prefents us fomething 
like truth. Fills, I am perfuaded, 1 have found in the iflands that 
terminate Arlake—the Concam of the moderns, the Kemkem of the 
Arabian geographers, and the Pirate Coaft of all. I aflume, then, 
the Serekreienai of the Perlplus for the Burnt Iflands, or Vingorla 
Aucks of the Charts; and the two iflands of the Aigidii and Kainitai, 
for Goa and Murmagon. Kainitai is faid to lie clofe to the Cher- 
ionelc + j and one only Cherlbnefe I find on the whole coaft, which 
is Salccr, fumwnded aim oft by the Sound of Goa, and the River 
Nerengal, and fo conspicuous, that it may be confidered as a certain 
proof of a pofition not to be refifted. It is true that the Angedives 
are not forty miles from Goa; and the refemblance of Aigidii to 
Angedives, has induced a general belief that they are the fame ; but 
the mention of two iflands diflindHy, and the vicinity of the Cher- 
fonefe , preponderate againft all fimilarity of names; and the 
boundary of the two provinces, which immediately enfues, added 
to the previous circumftances, makes the evidence complete. 

'* *“ ri T * _ fonefe, but a promotitary only. Should I bq 

■ . appearance of a Chcrlonefe u not mi (taken, it h an error only of forty miles_ 

io mamfetl in lUmtW* Map, m m that of moderate enough in compaiifoB of feven huiu 
Orme ; but the point off which the Angedives &&& 

!if, cannot in any fenfe lc defined a Chcr- 

Thc 
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The Burnt ’* 6 IflanHs, or Vlngorla 147 Rocks, are a clutter not ’ 46 
very well known, till lately, in lat. 15 5 2 3 ° • They He fix or 
feven miles off fhore, on a trad inhabited by a piratical tribe called 
Mulwaans, and are reckoned twenty * 49 in number, feven of which 
are fmall iflets, while many of the others are barely vifible at high 
water \ and there is a good channel between them and the main. 
The bare mention of fuch a group in the plural, with their relative 
fit nation in regard to- the I Hands of the Aigidii and the Kainitai, 
fee ms to qualify them for the reprefentatives of the Burnt I Hands j 
while the Pirates, in their vicinity, adds, to the refemblance. Then 
diftance from Goa is little more than thirty miles, and no other 


lfland intervenes. 

It is only the two iflands of the Aigidii and the Kainitai that I 
affiga to Goa; that is, Aigidii to Goa, and Kainitai to Mur- 


** The text is,. * . Tujjavwtf Cg«s. Kites 

Itpitxtt VnTGt) JC»i H TW? 'AiytStW) Xffl* 

rZv Kcwvst'iwv r}f ?>tyop'iw XipAttier; 

Ttbraf lio-l# Tkij&TZi* K«1 per* ttvTm Afujckj yntro?* 

It feems as man 1 fell here that ittw* Aiy^wv, 
and ruv Kctify'jwy, are joined, as that Aiuxu is 
diftmguifhed feparatdy by fttT® taumiL D*Au- 
ville interprets 'Atyiiiup hlrcorum^ and not with- 
out probability ; for goats were placed on un¬ 
inhabited iflands by ancient as welt as modern 
navigators; but I have not found the dimi¬ 
nutive Jiiyifoif from Dive, an tflsMtft is 

written by Cofmas, and &*rf, or 

would be literally Goat lfland* 

147 Sefekreienal, as I' underfland from Mvp 
H amilton, fignififis black rabbits* The caprice 
fhewn by feamen in the names they aflign 
to places, may excufe the introduction of 
the term. Whether the ill eta therafelves lie 
crouching like thefe animals, or whether rab¬ 
bits have been depofned here like goats on 
other uninhabited fpots, for the ufe of navi¬ 


gators, I have no means of ascertaining $ but 
as trivial a ciraimfhmcc as this may, fouie 
time or other, lead to the difeoverjr of truth, 
llie natives of the coaft, no doubts have a 
name for them: the title we give them is de¬ 
rived only from their vicinity to Vlngorla, on 
the continent. 

h* RennelBs Memoir, p. 31 * 

mo |n the Oriental Navigator, p. 217 . But 
there are feven principal rocks, or Iflets, in C'. 
Huddart’s Chart, by Mr* Dairy mple. There 
are alfo plans of Vlngorla and Sinderdroog, 
the rcfidtnce of the Mulwans or pirates of 
Melundy, among Mr, Dairy mpie’s drafts of 
places on the coaft of Malabar. 

155 Aigidii, or Aigidii, es mes fo near Ange- 
dive, that it is a {Turned by aim oil every writer 
on the fubjeft; and If it had preceded the 
Cherfonefe, in Head of following It, would have 
been conclufive. But the point off which the 
Ange-divc lies, would, I think, be called a 
Cherfonefe by no ancient author* 
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magon; for Leuke, or the White Ifland, is feparated from them 
by the text, and 1 have little hcfitatlon in carrying it to Angedive* 
This difpoiition would account for all the iflands upon this part of 
the coalt, and place them in a relative flotation perfe&ly confiflent 
with the journal. Kainitai cannot be qudlioned, if its vicinity to 
the Cherfonefe he conlidered; but the aifuinption of Leuke for the 
Angedive 1 would leave to the determination of any Navigator ac¬ 
quainted with the coaft, who could afcertain whether it has any 
appearance of whitenefs to tliUinguifh it from other Iflands. 

The Angcdives fignify five iflands ; and Ptolemy has a Heptanefia, 
or group of feven iflands, intended to reprefent this duller, but fo 
mi fp) seed, as not to admit of any conclufion from it. One of thefe 
only is inhabited and fortified' il by the Portuguese, who have a 
garrifon here competed of malefactors exiled from Goa; the others, 
whether more or lefs than the numbers which give it different 
names, are only iflets or rocks. The paffage between the principal 
3 Hand and the main is clear ; and this affords it a prominence, which 
jnay have entitled it to the notice of the Periplus. 

In the Sound of Goa, there is one principal ifland on which the 
city Itfelf Rands, with others fo final!, that they are little noticed; 
all which had afforded a place of refuge for fuch Mahomedan3 as 
had been driven from the Hindoo ports or cities on the continent, 
before the arrival of the Portugnefe. Here the Adahomedans of the 
pfininfuia colic died, who intended to embark for Judda, and perforin 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. This alone was fufficient to make it a 

1 have mvftrlf found no white ifliiuj with the part of the coafl where we now art. 
neiwrr than shr Sacrifice Rock near Cahcut* C:ipt. Tl. Cornwall's Remarks, z 6 * mention 
which is 2jo miles from C. Ramas* That this whfteuefs, as f am Informed* 
rock Is white with th« mute of bird*, but it n Oricnul Navigator^ p* 22!* It is n mile 
1*1 too diftant to truer into any nrivingement bug, but not fo mudi broad, 

pore 
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port of importance; and the more fo, as we may conclude that the 
Hindoos had no influence and no Ah are in the government; for 
the Mahomedans had eftablilhed themfelves here, as the fugitives 
on the coaft of the Hadriatick had clone on the iflands which n^w 
comp'ofe the city of Venice; and they feem, like them, to have 
formed a community, which was diftinguUhed by the name of. 
Tricuni, or the Thirty Villages. The Portuguefe, from their firft 
arrival, had conceived a defign of occupying this pofition ; they firrt; 
built a fort ,s * on Angedive, and in 1510 Goa itfelf was taken by 
Albuquerque ; it was recovered again by the Mahomedans the fame 
year, and finally retaken by Albuquerque in 1511. Under bis 
aufpices, it became the head and centre of all the Portuguefe fcttle- 
ments in India; and is ftill in their pofleffion, after a period of three 
hundred years. 

D’Anville is difpofed to place Goa atNelkunda; that is, at the 
fbuthern, inftead of the northern boundary of Liinurike; but lie is 
not fatisfied with his own fuppofition, and abandons it. He fixes, 
likewife, Aigidii at the Angedives; to which Paolino aflents, with¬ 
out reflecting that there muft be two iflands together, connected 
witli a group preceding and a fingle ifland following, Thefe cir- 
cumftanees cannot accord with the fyflem they have adopted ; but 
are perfe£tly confiftent witii the Periplus, and the dtfpofition I have 
atlumed. I have no predilection to this arrangement, becaufe it is 
my own; but I have tried the Journal by the beft charts I have of 
the coaft, and can find no points, either to the north or to the fouth, 
which will correfpond; and therefore conclude, that by this every 
thing is done for obtaining the truth that the text will admit. 


11 ’ Almeyda, according to D’Anville {Antlq- de I’lniie, 110}, laid the foundation of a fort. 

But 
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But the d wifi on of' the provinces remains ftill to be confideivd ; 
and the termination of Concan is fixed by our charts at Cape Ramas, 
about two-and-tweoty miles fouth of Goa; near which is Carwar, 
once an F.ngliih faftory in the territories of the Soonda Rajah ; and 
the jurifdiaion of this prince is faid by Capt. Hamilton to extend 
irom Cape Rain as, about fifteen leagues along the coaft to Meerz.ee, 
or Meerzaw. Thistraft, including the Angedive and the cape off 
which it lies, I ftiould wifh to comprehend within the limits of the 
ancient Ariake, and I think the modern boundaries favour the con- 
clufion; lor the kingdom of Canara docs not commence but at the 
termination”* of Soonda; and though I cannot afeertain that the 
coaft, north of Goa, called the Dekan, or fouth of it, called Soonda, 
are confidered as parts of Concan ; yet it is very dear, tha ! ’ the limit 
ol: Soonda and Canara is at Meerzee, At Meerzee, therefore, I a flu me 
the boundary between Ariake and Limurike, guided by the Leufce 
of the Periplus, as the I aft place mentioned in Ariake, and by 
Naoora, as the firft place mentioned in Lltnurike. This aflumption, 
it correct, will reconcile the pofitions on the whole coaft, from Goa 
to Gape Comorin; and If erroneous, confines the error within the 
di;lance between Murmagon and the Angedive: an error, at the 
utmoft, of forty 111 miles ; moderate in eomparifon of the difagree- 
ments between d’Anvrlle and Paolino; and caufmg no diforder in 
the arrangement of the provinces, but fuch as may be remedied by 
the moll tranfient reference to the map. 

1 he province of Ariake was under the government of Mambarus, 

** De la RoclictU’aMap of Hfndoltan, Fragments, P . 73. 

wliicli agree* with C. Hamilton, and Hamilton RenadI makes it fifty miles, De la R 0 . 

I anained lome time at Carwar. See vol. i. chette thirty-five, and Ormc the fame num- 
259* Orme ukcwifc li)ta a at Mirzcotj. Hiih her. 

and 
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and Lunurike, which we now enter upon, was fubjed to Kcprobotas, 
comprehending the modem kingdom of Canara, and terminating on 
the foutii with the kingdom of Pandion, which anfwcrs to the 
Malabar of the prefent day. The ports of this province will be 
treated of in their'regular order; but before we defcend to 
particulars, let us furvey tlvefe four divifions of the coaft, as they 
ftand in the Periplus, cor reloading with the prefent diftindionso: 
the provinces; let us add the pofiibility of aligning the rcfpedive 
limits in both inftances, and then afk ourfelves, whether this is not 
a more rational way of interpreting our author, than by learching „ 
for a refembUnce of names, which has milled lo gieat a geographer 
as d’Anville ; and in which, if it were reafonable to indulge, many 
new fimilarities might be difeovered, that have nof yet occurred to 

any one that has profecuted the inquiry. 

The province of Barugaza, anfvvering to Guzerat, under the 
power of Minn agar, commencing at the Indus and terminatingj at 
the Tapti, is the fiVft. The fecond is Amkd, fubjed to Mdmbarus; 
a fovercign whom we might compare to Sevagi, or a Mahratta power 
of the prefent day; bordering north on Guzerat, and fouth on 
Canara; of the fame extent as the Pirate Coaft, and diftmguiihed 
at this day as fixing the fame boundary to the Mahratta language, 
as to the province, ancient and modern. Limutike is the third, 
with its northern confine at Cape Ramas, and its fouthern previous 
to Nelkunda; correfponding with Canara, which commences at the 
fame point and has its fouthern limit at Decla. And laflly, 
the kingdom of Pandion as a fourth diviiion, equivalent to Ma¬ 
labar Proper, fuccecded by Paralia and Coman, and terminating 
with the Pearl Fifhery and Ceylon. Let us, I iay, contemplate 

Ormc, Hilt. Frag. p. 73- 
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this geneva I picture of the whole coaft, from the Indus to the fouthern 
cape of the peninfuU; a ipace comprehending fourteen hundred 
miles, through the whole of which the ancient diviffons are found 
eonfiftetit with tbofe of the prefont day ; and wc cannot, under all 
thefe v ircumfiances, fail to acknowledge the information of our au¬ 
thor, and the importance of the work he has left for our infirudtion. 

After this comprehenfive view, the contention which may arile 
about the appropriation of individual names to particular ports, 
towns, or fhtions, is a matter of very inferior confideratlon : my 
conjediures or auertions may be difputed as well as thofe of others, 
who itave trod the fame ground ; but till the great outline which I 
have traced can be obliterated, the fervice rendered to the feience 
mult bo acknowledged. 

Many of the gentlemen now in India are pofTefTed of minds illu¬ 
minated by education, and ftimulated'with a defile of enlarging the 
bounds of fciencc, or aflifting the inquiries of literature: thefe, in 
their rd'peclive fituations, rniift have acquired a local knowledge, 
which cannot be obtained by thofe who draw their information from 
written evidence alone. To fuch men as thefe I have made a con- 
fiant appeal, and fubmfc the deductions i have traced to their cor* 
redion ; particular errors there may be, but by the general divifion 
ol the provinces, 1 leave a guide to all that may be difpofed to 
further thefe inquiries, and a rule for rectifying every thing in which 
I may have been miftaken. Still the inveftigation foauld be made, 
not by thofe, like Fra PaoUno, who drew every thing to Malabar, 
becaufc he had rclided thirteen years in the province, but by men 
of enlarged mind and general information, qualified, like Capt. 
Wilford, with cldlical learning, and a knowledge of the native lan¬ 
guage ; 
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guage ; enabled to dire£t their view to ages pad as well as prefent j 
and pofle fifed of comprehenfive faculties, which can embrace the 
general date of India, as welt as the particular province in which 
they happen to have been employed. From men of this ftamp l 
fhall experience every indulgence; and if they fhould acknowledge 
that light has been thrown upon one of the mod oblcuie objuifls of 
inquiry left for .our diicuffion by the ancients, I lhall reft iatisfied 
with the refult of my labours. 


IX. LIMURIR E. 


How d’Anville could be perfuaded that this province was the 
reprefentative of Concan, is inexplicable; for Pliny, whom he 
chiefly follows, fays exprefsly, that Muziris was not on the Pirate 
Coaft, but in its neighbourhood only; and the Pirate Coaft is as 
clearly defined by all our ancient authorities, as by the modern 
accounts. Cape Ramas, as its northern boundary, and Nclkunda, 
in the territory of Pandion, as its fouthern limit, mark the confines 
fo precifely confident with Canara, that we cannot be rmflaken. 
Thefe likewife are the limits of the language at the prefent day, 
which is a diftin£t dialed from that of Malabar on the fonth, or 
the Mahratta language on the north; and this is a charadoriftic 
lefs fluauating than any divifion of the country that conqueft 
miglit produce. 

The ancient kingdom of Canara embraced a large part ot the 
peninfula, the capital of which was Bejapoor 156 ; but the modem 


La lingua Canara, die corre rel regno 
Canara dal monte Id* Illy lino a Goa. Paolino, 
p. 26i- 

Commonly written Viziapoor. Several 

3 


of the dialers have no v, and others no b ; 
j and z are likewife perpetually interchanged 
or confounded. 

■ 2 diftri< 3 : 
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diftrifl: of that name was chiefly on the coafl, with its capita! above 
the Ghauts. It was an independent Rate or kingdom, till it was 
reduced by Hyder AH in 1765; and ir was at that time governed 
by x queen 1 '', who had driven out the rajah, a child of nine years 
old, in favour of her brother. Under pretence of allifting the de¬ 
prived rajah, Hyder entered-the country, laid liege to Bedrtoor and* 
took it, and, in a very fhort time after, feiit the queen with her bro¬ 
ther, and the young rajah, into confinement in one of his hill forts 
near Bangaloor. Bednoor, the capital, is rendered famous by the 
defeat and death of the unfortunate General Matthews in 1783; 
and was conlidcred by Tippoo Suitan as a fortrefs of fuflieient 
ftrength to confide to it 0, very large portion of his treafures. The 
conqueA of Canara gave Hyder and his fon a communication with 
the coafl, and opened the Way for farther incurfions to the fouth, 
which were profecuted to the devaluation of Calicut and Cochin, and 
directed again ft Travancoor, when they were fortunately checked 
by the afliftance of the Englifh, Tippoo Sultan had like wife the 
ambition to become a maritime power : he ’built a frigate, and fitted 
out aiieet of the country veflels of war, with which he undertook 
an expedition to the Maldives, and added to Ins titles, that of Lord 
of the Thoufand ,s " III mds. Had he fucceeded in his deflgns, he 
woulu have extended his dominions from Myfore to Cape Comorin, 
and extinguitiled the laft remains of Hindoo government in the 
peninfula, except the Mahrattaa. 

This fhort recapitulation is not foreign to our fubjedl; for though 
we hear much in hillory of the mild and gentle fpirit of the Hindoos, 

' ’ It was rcgulatly governed try a queen. ,a The natives tlyte their fovereign. King 
C. Hamilton i Account of Jinfl. Indies, vol, i. of 12,000 Mauds* Harris, vol. i. O77. 
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they were as much enamoured of conqueft as the Mahoroedans ; 
and in the age of the Periplus, a king of Madura, (the fovereign of 
'"Pamli-Mandala, the Pandion of the ancients,) had extended his 
power from the caftern to the weftern fide of the pcninfula, and was 
mafter of Malabar when the fleets from Egypt firft vifited the coaft. 
The king uo of Liraur&e, and the king of the country fouth of that 
province, that is Pandion, are fa id both to have their refldence in¬ 
land by our author; and Pliny adds, that Pandion lived far inland, 
at the city of Modufa, which Ptolemy calls Modoora, the metropolis 
of Pandion. The conjecture, perhaps, will not be admitted ; but it 
ieems as if the power of Pandion had been fuperfeded^ in Malabar, 
between the age of the Periplus and Ptolemy ; for Ptolemy reckons 
Aii next to Limurike on the fouth, and takes no -notice of Pandion 
till he is paft Cape Comorin, and comes actually to Madura, on the 
eaftern fide of the peninfula. Not that his eaft and weft are on the 
two faces of the angle, for they are on a line; but he is relatively 
right, though effentially miftaken. 

In the limits of Limurike, Ptolemy is nearly In correfpondence 
with our author; for lie commences with Tun d is, omitting Naoora, 


and finithes with Be'care, which is clofe to Nclkunda, and Nelkunda 
in both is the firft port of Malabar. Ptolemy, indeed, preferves 
many names more 161 than the Periplus; for he feems, upon all 
occasions, to infert every name lie could colledt, and the merchant 


The natives, 1 am informed, ftill diftm- 
guilh themfclves by itie name of Pandi or 
Pan 6oQm 

vu? of Canara might live above 

the Ghauts, as well ua the queen that Hyder 
dtftroyed by the capture of Bedoore. 

& Many more appear m Capt Hamilton's 
account than we have occaSon to notice at 


prefect. C. Hamilton throughout confide r$ 
Carfira r.i the ftcheit country of the coaft % 
but plundered by the Maliratta?, Malabars, 
and Arabs, Such a work as the Oriental 
Navigator mu ft notice every place ; a mer¬ 
chant, only thofc where he traded. This k 
exa&Iy the difference between Ptolemy and. 
the PeriplCis. 

fpecifies 
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ijpecifies thole only that were frequented for the purpofes of com¬ 
merce. He has only three in this province— Naoora, Tundis, and 
Mooziris ; all tUftin&Iv marked as liibje£i to Keprobotas, and in a 
different diftrift from Ndkunda, which, was in the kingdom of 
Pandion. 

It is remarkable, that not one of thefe three places is accompanied 
with any local citcumftances fulficient to determine their pofition; 
but Moozim is five huv-dred fudia fouth of Tundis, and Nelkunda 
at the fame difiance fouth from Mooziris. If therefore we could 
•fix Nelkutula, though in a different province we ought to mea- 
fure back thefe twice five hunched Q adi a, as the only means of 
direction that wc poffels, 

The following arrangement, therefore, I offer, with all the diffi¬ 
dence that the obfeurity of the journal demands: I have perfuaded 
myfelf that it is corre£t; but I fhould not be furpri2ed if my de¬ 
ductions fhould appear inconelnftve to others. I have followed the 
only clew I could difeover; and if any one, who has paid attention 
to the fabled, fhould find better ground to ftand on, I /hall readily 
relinquiih my own, aud yield to fuperior information. 

For the pofition of Nelkunda, I am obliged to Major Rennell, 
who is the fir ft geographer, as far as I have learnt, who has fixed it 
at Nelifuram. That lie is correct in this, I am perfuaded, admits 
not of prefumptive proof only, but demon ft rat ion : 

For wc may firft obferve, that Nelifuram is not only a mart itfdf, 
hm gives name to a diftridh This diftrift is not in Canara, but 

141 Hell»«rnra is in ;* different province, for p. s 8 y. who nukes Dec oily, or Dukh, the 
ihe boundary wall is at DekJiu 13 e la Ro. Hnit, 
chetUi— See alio Capt, Hamilton* yqL u 

Malabar; 


l&K 
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Malabar: the frontier of Malabar, the boundary wall 161 which runs 
from the fea to the foot of the Ghauts, is at Deldy, or Dekully, 
immediately north of Neltfuram. This wall is toll viiible ; ami this 
in a peculiar manner makes It correfpoud with Nqlkundu, which 

was the firft port in the kingdom of Pamhon, 

3, A fecond proof may be derived from the name itlelf, which 
Onne writes NeUea-fcram. Nella, according , edino , Ognihes 
rfa and Ceram a comity ; and if Nella-ceram be the country of 
Nelia, Nd-kunda muft be the fort of NeSla, rcfembhng Gol-conda, 
Inna-conda, or Conda-poor, on this identical coaft of Canam. 

3. But the laft and baft teftimony is that ot Major Reonel um- 
feU' ,6, J who mentions “ a large river, named Cangerecora, whole 
“ courle is from the N. E. and which falls in about four: miles to 
«» the north of Mount Ditla ; previous to which its courle is p vraliei 
“ to the fea*coaft for about eleven miles » being. ic^maovd a/ 
n by a fpit of land. The forts of Ndifuram, Raindllly, and Matte- 
« loy, arc fituated on this river, which is joined by feveral others 
“ that defend from the Gliaut mountains, which in tins part ap- 






Onne, D’Amille, Amic^ de i J IndCj 

p, Il2( _The coaft of Canara cat!ends to 

** Drclak, eight or trine leagues north of 
Billy." I\*io. 22 Oriental Navigator, 


ie, inftaoce, however, the etymology h not mine, 
to but deduced from an Omenta! Grainmafiatt, 
of and I m only accountable far the dedu&bn. 



x 5 between Orioor and Bnrcdoor, 

\u* the fame me *oing, Bate or Pate rice— 
Cold u cou 1.try. VcfTiufi ad Mel, Ifb- iii. 

lW I have been treated; widi feverity by 
OnentablU for encroaching on their provl 
feut in India, every name of a place h fi 
I and perhaps in every other com 
if wo could trace the language which 
ufiigncd them their r<fj>edji»c Utica, In tiua 


of interpretation* Coonda-poor k identically 
t Caftkton. 


w Memoir, p, 23 . 

.Am , . . LJ _j-mlla ,Y n fi 1* fl^TY ri - 
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“ fidering this Nelifumm, which is fituated twelve miles up the 
S river, as the place meant by Ndcynda or Melcynda, by Pliny, and 
il Ptolemy— a place vifited by the Egyptian and Roman Hups. 1 ’ 

Let us then obferve, that theNelkunda of the Periplus lies adUially 
the fame twelve miles tip the river; and after this afk, whether all 
tbefe 'circutuftances can be accidental ? for if the correipondence is 
evident, it is but reasonable to aflunie this proof as a demonftntion, 

It is with the moil anxious folicitude that I have concentrated all 
tbefe peculiarities to a point; bccaufe I dial I want all the authority 
of fo able a geographer, to. fupport the coucluiion I dull draw from 
Ids premifes j and though lie fupplics rue with a bafi.% 1 am not 
certain that he will be pleated with the fuperfl.rubture X fliall raifie 
bn his foundation ; for, grant that Nelkundi is Ndi-ceram (which 
from every hind of evidence I am perfuaded that an. 1 it 

will immediately 'follow, that Ouoor *% B a redo or,' and Man gat cor, 
are the . ■** .. . 

NAOORA, TUNDIS, AND MOOZJRIS, OF THE PERIPLUS. 

Tbefe are the only places mentioned in Limurike ; they are the 
principal places of Can'ara to this day. Naoora is the fir ft port of 
Limurike, as Onoor is of Ca tiara; and Mooziris 170 fo precifclv the 

la ft, 

The T tglidi generally write and p. antiquity of the name, as far hick as the fixth 
noun re Oiyirc, Mangalore, &c* j but iaoliuo century, b fi ll more in our favour. See 
JayK, wr fiimfic* a town, and die ItaiUn Qofbas id. Thcvwiot, p. 3. & Nova CoHectio 

ur m the Enid rib t r, Patmm, in Bnc, Maag^lom ts pronounced 

C-jfmas informs iis» that MangarutK Mungloor by the nativ es. according to Cnpt. 
[Mangaloor^ was, in the fatb .century, one Moor, Narrative p* 47 k A and it ate per- 
of : b E ; principal port,g for Uw. exj i pctmlfe inttrcWngcd in Pcvfi c and AraMtiu 

pepper Tin. mention of tfito irtide is an ato l^ivlino' informs that Mdugnbur flgnjiks 
quitotion of eifttci ; but thcafccrtaitiing the the of TelUfty t aud Mattguh-purij at? it 

Is 




la ft, that we have been obliged to encroach upon the fucceeding 
province before we could difcover it. But the tlifcovery will be 
now complete ; for the Periplus places Mooziris fifty miles north of 
Nelkunda, Tundis fifty miles north of Mooziris, and, if we affume 
a third fifty north toNaoora, we have the whole three pom as prc- 
cifely as we can open the compaffes. I requeft the reader to refer 
this inquiry to the maps of Rcimell, de la Rocliette, d*AnvHle, or 
any other rather than my own, to remove all fufpicion of accom¬ 
modation, and to affure himfelf of the certainty, not upon my 
aflertion, but his own conviction. It is true that I am directed to 
Onoor, in fome degree, by its fimilarity in found to Naoora, but 
much more ftrongly by confidering that Naoora is the fir ft port in 
Limurike, as'Capt. Hamilton writes that “ Onoar”' is the north- 
“ ernmoft port of Canara.” And if thefe three ports arc eftablithed 
by a reference to Nelkunda, fome credit is due to a difeuflion which 
afeertains the pofition of Mooziris j a point on which all are at 
a lofs, and no two geographers'” fully agreed. 

There is a river at each of thefe ports, and in them the whole 
trade of the country has in all ages been carried on. The former 
wealth of the province is ftill evident, from the remains of tanks, 


is fomctimes called, the City of Felmty j Tip poo 
changed it to Jumul-abad, the AMe af Ele¬ 
gance ; and if future writers were to adopt the 
laft change, Mangaloor flight be hereafter as 
difficult to difcover in jumul abad, as it has 
hitherto been in Mooziris, 

IJ! Vol i, p, 275, 

m The relative importance of Mangatoor, 
in modern times, qualifies it for Mooziris above 
asy other place in Canara, Mangalore is 
<4 the grcatcll mart for trade in all the Canpia 


41 dominions: it has the convert iency of a ri- 
ver, produced by three that come into it by 
** different ways, from the fouth> the eafl, and 
4i the north* . * thofc three rivers join about 
u a mile from the fa, and at Mangulnrc 
difembogue at one mouth/* Capt* Ha¬ 
milton, vol. i* p. :Sz. 

m Mooziria is fixed at Mtrzebu by Renudl, 
at V fzindroog by d'AorJUe, at Calicut by 
Hardoum and Mercator, and left undeter¬ 
mined by Robertfon and Faplino, 
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pagodas, and public buildings, Rill exi fling, Of N ( a 90 ra ,u , indeed, 
no particulars arc mentioned except its name j but Tundis ' 7i is fa id 
to be a village in the kingdom of Keprobotas j Mooziris was under 
the fame ibvereign ; and here, it is added, that there was a great 
refort of the native veflels from Ariake or Concan, as well as of the 
Greek fleets from Egypt. Another particular recorded is [that the 
coaft was fo near a right line] that whether, you meafured the dif- 
tancc between. Tundis and Mopziris from river to river, or from 
the paflage by fea, the difiance was equal. The fame circumfiance 
is repeated in regard to the diflance from Moozxris to Nelkunda : it 
is five hundred ftadia, fays pur author, or fifty miles, whether you 
meafure by land or fea, or by the fpace between the two rivers. 

Pliny does not mention a river at Mooziris, but obferves, ■ that 
it was no defirable place of trade, not only on account of the pirates 
in the neighbourhood, but becaufe the fhips rode at a dlflance from 
the fhore in the open fea, and boats were employed for the con¬ 
veyance of their lading, both on the delivery and the reception. 
The merchants had therefore tried a more convenient port, called 
Necanydon, where they obtained pepper from a diflri£t called Cot- 

'” 4 The test frauds thus: the road, and Mooting the mart, fifty mile* 

Elm xcd IfiTropict r«f up the llream. Pirn. Excr, p, liSj. Moo* 

xr; w *%\ »■ * ■ . k t - »ffis may eafiiy lie twto miles from the rimer . 

« n /*ta TvjJk KiQTpi?<mf * , . * n #1 This rneafuivtneot by the rivers induces Fao* 

* * ♦ * Km<uh 7 tq-x~ Uno to carry thefe three parts to the inlets 
Pf* ‘imxp** ml px Tu,Sm> J*irSwT*/*i B ml between Calicut and Cochin. This fuppo- 
aict ^ [Vo- fit Eon has fome weight, 

T *f*] ' HWtu m D # A«viUe fixes Tundis at Dunda-RajK, 

Where I in ft* it Salrmifius read 3 cp- poor to Concan. 

iTj r 14 * > and he Ipia placed Tundis at the mouth 14 The text of Pliny is very corrupt. The 
of the river of Mnoadna j but where bn we expreffion is, genus Necanydon, the country 
find a river navigable for fifty miles on this of the Necariidcs t but the mtntionof Be care 
coaft i which muft be the cafe ifTundia is with it proves it to bn Nelson da. 
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tona, This is the pepper of Cottonara mentioned in the Periplus, 
and affigned by every writer to the province of Canara. There is, 
upon the whole, no effential difference in the two accounts, except 
the mention of pirates by Pliny, not noticed in the Journal; hut 
uniefs Hydras could be difcovered, we cannot afcertain their pofi- 
rion : it is fuppofed to be the Nitria of Ptolemy, the laft place Upon 
his Pirate Coaft j and though that is not near Mangatoor, doubtlefa 
the pirates roved on the coaft of Canara in former ages, as they do 
now, and pirates there have been at dTtli and the Angedive, as well 
as in Concan. 

Mooziris is written Modiris, Moodiris, Moondiris, Zmiris, and 
Zymrns, by different authors, which might lead fome inquirer, on 
the fpot, to farther difeovery. Both the Periplus and Pliny certainly 
confider it as an inferior port to Nelkunda; for no account of the 
imports pr exports is given here, but at Nelkunda a copious cata¬ 
logue. That Mooziris continued a place of refort in later times, 
we may conclude from the Peutingerian Tables, which place there 
a temple of Auguftus, that is, of the emperor of Rome; for at the 
date of the tables, in the time of Theodofius, every emperor was 
Auguftus; and that the Greeks or Romans fhoultl have a temple 
here, is no more extraordinary than that the Chriftians fhould have 
churches in Travancoor, or that the Arabs fhould have eftabliflied 
their fuperftition in Ceylon, which Pliny allures us was true. 

Dodwell has built fome arguments on this circumftance, and on 
the names of the kings, which are the fame in Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Periplus, in order to bring down the date of this work to the 
time of Com modus and Verus. But Paolino affords a folution of 
this difficulty, which Is perfedly fatisfa&ory if his etymology be 

3 g 2 true; 
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true; for, he obferves that Keprobotas is written Celebothras and 
Cerobotbrus ■, and he informs us that Ceram fignifies a country y 
region , or pi uvince, and botti, a governor ; 16 that Gerambotti is as 
manifcftly the bend or Jbvereign of a province , as Cerarn-perumal 
is king of the country , compounded of Ccraru, a. country, perum 1,7 
great, and aal perfonage, the great perfonage or fovereign of the king¬ 
dom. And as Ccramperumal was the founder of the kingdom of 
Malabar in the year 907 ,T ' of our era, there is much probability in 
this interpretation, it this etymology be admitted, it accounts for 
the name of Cerobothrus in Limurike, and that of Pandion in Ma¬ 
labar, not only in the different ages of Pliny, Ptolemy, and our 
author, but for as long a period as thefe divifions of the country 
continued undifturbed ; for Madura is ftill known in India as having 
the ancient title of Pandi Mandala, the kingdom of Pandi , or the 
Pandoos ; and Pandavais the founder of the fovereignty, according 
to the Eramins. Pliny "* therefore was miftaken, in afiuming a 
general title for a proper name, as well as Ptolemy, and the author 
of the Periplus. 


X. KINGDOM OF PANDION, or MALABAR. 


t he native appellation of Malabar, we are informed by Paolino, 
is Kerula Ragiarn, the Kingdom of Kcrula, or Malayalara, the 
Mountain Country, derived from the Ghauts which bound it inland* 
and are vifiblc from a great diftance at fea. He adds, that Malan- 


Governor Duncan joins in this interpre¬ 
tation of Per&mal. Af. Ref* vol. v. It is a 
curious and valuable paper* 


There is another date 805. D'Anvflle, 11$. 
** Rcgnabat ibi, cum lute pfoderem, Ct f c- 
bothras. Fb*n. vi* aj. 
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gara is an Indian term corrupted into Malabar, and ought not to 
be deduced from the Arabic mala, a mountain , and bahr, a coajl. m 
It is not nec'efiary to aflent to this ; becaufe, when the Europeans 
iirft vifited India, after the difeovery of Gama, they derived their 
information from the Arabs, and confequently adopted their terms. 
At that time Calicut was the grand mart of the Oriental world; for 
here the trade from China and Malacca met the Arabs and Perfians, 
who brought the produce of their own countries, as well as fcveral 
articles which they procured from Europe; and though fomc 
Arabian veflels penetrated to Malacca, or even China, and iome 
Chinefe merchants, as it is faid, extended ,io their voyage to Arabia, 
or to Keifh and Shiraff, in the Gulph of Perfia, the general point 
of intercourfe was Calicut. When the Portugueze reached the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, they were directed neither to Surat or Ba- 
roache, but to this city ; and here they found the Arabs fettled in 
the country fo powerful and numerous, as to obftruct theii com¬ 
merce, and traverfe all the plans they had conceived. According 
to Barthema"*, there were not lefs than fifteen thoufand of them 
fettled in this place only, befides numerous bodies of them on the 
coaft, in Ceylon, and in Coromandel. 

The influence they had in the country may be calculated, not 
only from this inftance, but from the revenue their commercial 
tranfa&ions produced; from their readinefs to engage in all the 
fervices of war, policy, and government; from the fpirit of adven¬ 
ture which appears in all their conduct; and above all, from the 

i*> This opinion is founded on the report her is alfo very clear from M. Polo, and their 
of Renaudot’s Arabs, and will be confidered employments in trade and war. See Lib. iii. 
hereafter. Ceylon, and p. 54. 

The evidence for their power and num- 
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defire of extending their religion, as well as promoting their indi¬ 
vidual intereft. The character under which Paolino defcribes them 
at the prefent hour, would probably have fuited them in every 
age:—“ They are a rObufl race, wearing their beards long and 
“ their hair negleded ; their complexion is dark, and their cloth- 
“ ing eonfifts of nothing more than a fhirt and trowfers of cotton. 
“ They are active and laborious ; feldom. appearing in the ftreets 
<c but in a body, and always armed. They fleep in tents or booths, 
“ drefs their victuals in the open air, and work, during the night, 
u by the light of the moon. They a/fift one another in lading and 
“ unlading their /hips, and they drink plentifully of toddy and 
arrack. Upon receiving the leaft affront, the revenge is com- 
“ mon to all. " Their trade is Rill confiderable both at Cochin 
and Calicut; for not lefs than an hundred lhips are employed in this 
trade, from Mafkat, Moka, and Judda; and the commodities they 
purchafe are of a better quality 1,4 than thofe obtained by the Eu¬ 
ropeans ; becaufe the Europeans, either by, their power, or by con- 
trad:, have bound the native government to furnifh them with 
pepper and other articles at a regulated price. 

The Chinefe no longer frequented the port of Calicut when the 
Portugueze arrived in India: they had been ill-treated by the Za- 
morin, probably at the in/ligation of the Arabs, and for the fame 
reafon which excited their jealoufy of the Europeans; and after a 
fruitlefs attempt to revenge themfelves, the Chinefe /hips came no 
longer to Malabar but to Maliapatatn only in Narfinga, on the 
coaft of Coromandel. 

1,1 Paolino, p. 84 be, if they fail with the monfopn. 

’** Paolino faya, they make two voyages fn 114 Caviar Frederick in Hackluit, p. 

* year; but I do not underhand how this can Barihenu in Grynasus Sc Ramulio. 

Now 
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Now this trade with the countries farther to the caft, and the 
intereft which the Arabs had in the communication, is in full cor- 
refpondence with the account of Pliny in the fir ft century, with 
Ptolemy in the fecond, with that of Cofinas in the fixth, with the 
Journal of the Arabs (publifhed by Renaudot) in the ninth, with 
the experience of Marco Polo in the thirteenth, and with Nicola di 
Conti, fixty years previous to the arrival of the Portugueze in India, 

It appears from Pliny, that the Arabs were fo numerous in Ceylon, 
as to have occupied the country below the Ghauts, like the modern 
Europeans; for their fuperflition had prevailed over that of the 
natives on the coaft. He adds, that the Seres ,M were known in that 
ifland by means of the intercourfe which commerce produced ; and 
that the father of the rajah who came upon an embafly to Claudius, 
had been in their country. (Something like this will appear here¬ 
after in the Periplus.) And that a regular communication was open 
between India and Malacca, there can be no doubt; becaufe Ptolemy 
has fixed a port on the coaft of Coromandel, from which the fleets 
failed which went to Chruse, or the Golden Cherfonefe, Here we 
may fix the limit of ancient geography ; and whether we chufe to 
carry this trade to China, as fome have fuppofed from the name o! 
Sinse Thinae, and Seres, or whether wc fix it at the peninfula of Ma¬ 
lacca, it is in effect the fame ; for in that peninfula there have been, in 
different ages, the kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin China, Pegu, Siam, 
and Ava; all partaking of Chinefe manners, habits, and cuftoms, 
and all furnifhing, in fome degree, the commodities we now pro- 

m Lib* vi. cap. 22 . monies Emodos Seras quoque ab ipfia afpici, 

Pliny fays, moreover, Seras ab ipfis notes etiam commercio ; meaning that the 
afpici; aa if the coaft of the Seres were in Ceylonefe went by land into Tartary, and fo 
fight* But Salma fill 3 propofes reading, ultra to China* 

cure 
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cure in China, How the report of thefe countries, indeterminate 
as it was, reached Greece lo early as the age of Eratoflhenes , is a 
great problem, not eafy to refoive ; hut that in later times iome 
merchants had been induced, by in ter eft or curiofitv, either to at¬ 
tempt the voyage, or to Jail on board the native {hips, is highly 
probable. That all knowledge, however, beyond Ceylon was doubt¬ 
ful and obfeure, is undeniable; for here the marvellous commences, 
which is conftantly the attendant upon ignorance ; and in whatever 
author it is found, we may be allured he has no certain information 
on which he can depend. 

Within the limits of Ceylon all the general concerns of commerce 
were certainly confuted, in the age when the Periplus was written; 
and whatever might be the extended attempts of the Arabs, very 
few of the veffels from Egypt ever reached that itland. Netkunda 
was the Calicut of their day ; and (landing in the lame country, and 
affording the fame commodities, they procured here for the maiket 
of Alexandria the drugs, fpices, and other precious commodities, 
which have ever been in requeft throughout Europe. 

At Nelkimda let us now paufe, written Me lend a by Ptolemy,' 

Melkunda by his commentators, Necanidon by Pliny, iVieakyntlon 

by Hardouin, and Nincilda in the Peufingerian 1 nblcs. It is (aid 

to 

■" If Eratoftbeiws derived all hft know- comteScd with n Sefcreh cl Zing® on Ac cm ft 
ledge front TitnofUienes, as Mercian informs of Africa, a Si ‘Wl' el Huide m India. 
mi Timoftheo«* who -wis font down the cofcft Would mi tlie fame fpccuHtiou l , 4 
of Africa by Philadelphia mutt have acquired Mi'ljnjk on the coalfc of A am a i 
hi* in formation either there or from Arabia, tdndftin Malabar? 

But the Tiunre are mentioned in Ariftolle’s “ It '» a «ry fingubr ctrcnmftance, that 
Trtatife tie Mundot and if that work he really the Pcutingenan Tables fhould have the fame 
Artftatle’a, it proves that the Golden Cher- names as the Periplus on thia.coaft, but re- 
foitefe had been heard of in the time of Ale*- «rfe them i for as they run Tundra, Mown., 
>nder. Nelkunda. in the Journal, they Hand Nd- 

’ D’AuviUe has found an t/pliir in Arabia, kunda, Tyndia, and Mu'iiris,.iu the> i ablet. 

trith 
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to be tlic fame as Becare, by Pliny, and near Barake, or Ela-Barake, 
by the Peri pi us. That is, Barake is a village at the mouth of the 
river, which, joined with Ela, cannot fail to remind us of Eli, as it 
is written by Marco Polo' 5 ', the d’llli, or d'itla, of our modern 
charts. D’llli is one of the moil confpicuous points on the coaft, 
and, as far as I can difcover by the maps, the only remarkable 
mountain clofe to the Ihore. This I had fuppofed to be called 
Mount Purrhus in the Journal ; but if Purrhus is to be interpreted 
as a Greek term, it figtiifies the Ruddy Mountain ; and I have 
fince learnt, that d’lUi has not this appearance, but that there are 
heights both to the north and fouth, which ftill bear the title of Red 
Cliffs, and which will be noticed in their proper place, The mouth 
of the Nelifuram river, or Cangerecora, at Ramdilli, is placed by 
Rcnnell almoft clofe to the mountain; and ,,J Ram-d’llliagain 
contains the name of Ela, and is manifeftly the Ela-Barake of the 
Journal. 

At Barake the veflels rode till their lading was brought down 
from Nelkunda, It feems by the text as if the navigation of the 
river were fafe, and that the flrips went up to the city to deliver 
their cargo, and then came down to Barake to receive thei^ lading 


with Blink a, a corrupt reading for the Elanki have built a temple there, without forcic fort 
of Ptolemy, and Colchi Smdorum, for the of rcfidence in the country* 

Kolkhi of both. There is mention likewife ,>r It is written Eli, and d’Eli, in Bergeron's 
of a temple of Augutiuf, or the Roman cm* tranflatiou; Dtli t in Ramufio* 
peror, and a lake at Thefe circum- Ti HtOpo;* 

fiances, however erroneoufly dated, ftill tend 191 Ram fa a common adjunct * ftgnifyiug 
to prove the continuance of this commerce, » 3s * Rani-Rajah, 

from the time of Claudius to Theodofius—a m DTlli is the orthography of -Paolino* 

fpace of above three hundred years; and a pTo- Ddla, of Renncll ; Deli, Dclili, and Ddce, 
liability that the Roman merchants had fettled are found in different charts ; and Eli, iu 
a faftiJry at Muzi-ra, m they would fearedy Marco Polo* 

3 H iil 
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in return if fo, It is a prefumption that they returned deeper laden 
than they arrived, as inoft veffels from Europe do at the prei'ent 
day. Rut there is fome confufion in the text, and one corruption <M 
at leaft : in modernaccounts, the river itfeif is deferibed as large 
and deep, but obftrufted at its mouth by fhoats and fand-banks. 
The approach to this coait like wife is dife over able, as well as that 
of Guacrat, by the appearance of fnakes upon the furfacc of the fea ? 
which are black, ihorter thau thofe before mentioned, more like fer- 
pents 9? about the head, and with eyes of the colour or blood. This- 
is a circumftance confirmed by Paolino, who lived thirteen years in 
the country, and who accounts for it by fuppoiing that they are. 
w a fired down by the rivers in the time of the rainy feaion. 

The port of Bariike, or Nelkunda, is much frequented on account 
of the pepper and betel which may be procured there in great quart* 
tides “\ The principal Imports are, 

- Great quantities of fpecie. 

- Topazes. 

- A finall adornment of plain Cloth* 

- Rich cloths, of different colours l 
_ Stibium for colouring the eyes* 

- Corah 

- White glafs. 

- Brafs. 


Xftffiarre irMTs'tx, 
XpccroAj-&a, 

’ljxariir^os uttXSs b TTsXv? r 
Flo/uhtira, - 
Xn'fiyjt - 
KopttAJwflf, 

upyn, - 

XaXasf, 


Jl mt&jliv «lty4W Hal ftafiv.t/i "xit 
It docs not appear what ought 10 be 
Jitbft.it u ted Tor aAjaxTiy. 

’** In Capt. Hamilton; and it is remarkable 
that Marco Polo fays, the (hips of Mangi 
(China } that came here, loaded in eight days, 
or earlier, if they could, on account of the 
danger of the anchorage. Lib. iii. c. 26, 


W “CXf ,.r. . . ifiawvrtiStrr t*/ What 

ia the diftin&ton between Sfrt and »**.■» ? It 
feems here, erefied- 

'«» iJui ej, 05. x s, koI «tS lAnlar *'i vmtfaii at) 

rZ 

'■» gendered by Hudfon, Vitteum rude} 
but i| tyi, tuhiit, is added to it, to diftinguifls 
it from vitrtun in general, which v as blue. 

K«tr<rmpo < , 1 
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Keeper it 

MeXuC&c, - 

OiWf if ToX-Wi 

AfCTEy/KCF, - •* 

Zeros' otrof eepissrai roiV * 

7 T£pi T0 JW/J£XlfpJ0l% 
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Tin. 

Lead. 

A fmalt quantity of wine ** 3 ; but 
as profitable as at Barugaza* 

Cinnabar. 

Orpiment. 

Corn, only for the ufe of the flup’s 
company. The merchants do 
not fell it. 


The Exports are, 


u r 4 LQt -- - l r 

rieTrept f&ovoyiv&g ei J etu tovt&j 

/ ; *Q* . v * 

THT&) yEVtoto[&§VM 7T0 AD 

Xeyofievov KoTrovaftKcv, 


Pepper, in great quantity, whioh 
grows only in this one place, 
and which is .called the Pepper 
of Cottonara. 

MflfpyaspiVijf lxc&vo{ ^a^opa?. Pearls, in quantity and quality 

fuperior to others. 

Ivory, 

Fine filks. 

Gapanick fpikenard ; it is ufually 
read Gangetick. 

Betel. 

from the countries farther 
to the eaft. 


*£Xe (p&Sj “ * 

'OSovia ’£r i ptxd J - 
Nap Sag w i yxTTOLViKr^ - 




esc r mv ecu raflw. 


300 lrV<xu 5 i totutw o#o* Hudfoti 

has omitted this. The meaning here given is 
conjectural. 

161 Pepper, from the wealth it brings into 
the country* in Sanfcrit is called, the Splendour 
vf Cities. Paolino, p. 356. 

202 I think ywapwm implies, the native 
growth of the country : it may Signify only* 

3 H 


procurable there. 

m There can he little 

doubt of the corruption here; becaufe* at 
p. 36, the author himfelf writes rwyytrwd 
tf 4 Afr the fpikenard procured at the Ganges; 
and there it is ftfll procurable from Thibet, 
according to Sir Wm> Jones ^nd X)r. Rose* 
burgh. Afmrick Refcarcbes. 
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p&iet fyffiwic irarroM, -• All forts of transparent or precicnu. 

ftones. ' 

'ASapusy ,.i Diamonds. 

*T 'qittrioe, - - * Jacinths. Amethyfls. 

XeJtwvij 104 ijre XfvrovtsrtaTiiiij «*! Tottoifc-fhell, from the Golden 
it ifi rds vycrtfi Sityfuafutii- lJlancls. (or Maldives ?); and an- 
r«,f ^peKfijupvetj wi/rijr other fort, which 13 taken in the 

i{Jands which Lie off the coaft of 
Lirnurikd (the Lackdives). 

The particulars of thefe cargoes fugged, fome reflexions of curio- 
fity k for the bullion or fpecie employed in the purchafe of the native 
commodities* has formed a fubjefi of complaint m all ages,,as if 
Europe were ex.hauft.ed of the precious metals, and all the riches of 
the world abforbed by Oriental commerce : the fast is true, that this 
trade cannot be carried on without bullion; for all the revenues. of 
the country, now In the hands, of the Eaft India Company, are not: 
fufficient to cover the inveftments annually made. Still Europe-”’ 
is not exhaufted, but increafing daily in wealth and power, com¬ 
pared, with the other quarters of the world, and never can be, till 
the induflry promoted by this commerce, and by commerce in, 
general, fhalt be annihilated. 

Tin is another of the articles enumerated; and, if we find'this 
produce of Britain conveyed to Malabar in the earlieft period that 
hiftory can reach, we find.the fpices of Malabar in Britain, in an 
age when the* courfe of the communication with India was pro¬ 
bably as little knowg as the exiftenpe of America,. The venerable 

Salmafiu> fuppofes X^worii-rtintxiiVto reftr, ** Sec Harris Pifcpurjfft on the 

toKhru^c, the Gulden Lfland, or Chcrfontfc* India Trade * sto 1* i, 
in Ava, 
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Bede™*, who died in the year 735, was poffefled of pepper, cinna¬ 
mon, and fVankincenfe. Did no one ever afk the queftion, how;. 
in that age, thefe luxuries had been conveyed to Britain, or were* 

t-reafured in a cell at Weir mouth ?' 

But the particular nioft worthy of remark, is the mention of fine 
frlks \Wmoi for othonlon is any web of a fine fabric, and as 

applied 'to cotton fignifies muflin ; but its ufage in this pafhige, 
joined with Stricon, plainly indicates the manufadure of the Seres, 
which is filk, It is mentioned only at this port, and particularly 
diftinguifhed as not being a native commodity, but brought hither 
from the countries farther' 107 to the eaft. This is a fufficient proof 
that Nclkunda was in that age, what Calicut was in later times— 
the centrical'mart between the countries eaft and weft of Cape 
Comorin; and we want no other evidence to prove, that the inter¬ 
com-fe between India and the countries beyond the Bay of Bengal, 
was open in that age, and probably many ages prior, as well as in 
the time of Ptolemy. That the fleets which went to Chruse, or the 
Golden Cherfonefe, would find the filfes of China in that market, is 
readily admitted; but that the Seres were ftill farther eall, is mam- 
feft, from the map of Ptolemy, as well as from Pliny, who calls 
them the moft eaftern nation of the world. Now that the ancients 
always meant China Proper by the term Seres, however obfeure 
their notions of it were, feems to admit of proof. Silk came into 
the Roman world ufually by the route of Tartary, the Cafptan, and 
the Euxine fea ; and when Juftintan procured the f.lk-worm, he pro¬ 
cured St by this northern channel. This communication however,-, 


tat HuJsr A rmfiuUx, and bewail to reigti in $72. 

p. 808. 

Sighctm* bifliop of Shirboumcj to Malabar^ 
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on the north, could not be opened with the nations of the Golden 
Cherfonefc, with Ava, Pegu, or Siam, but is exprdsly marked as 
formed immediately with the Seres tbemfelves. The point fixed 
for the meeting of the traders from the weft with thofe of the Seres, 
was in Tartary, and farther to the north-eaft than the fources of 
the Ganges; and this ppinc, fix it where we pi cafe, is perfectly in 
correfponcknce with the Kiachta of our own days, where the com¬ 
modities of the Chinefe and Ruffian empires are exchanged. The 
jealoufy of the Seres in regard to (hangers, remarked by Pliny * 0! h 
h perfe&ly chara^fleriftic of the Chinefe in all ages; and whether 
the communication took place near the Chinefe frontier, or in any 
place nearer to the weft, it equally proves that there were Seres cri 
the north, as well as the fouth; and that there was one communi¬ 
cation opened by the intervention of Tartary, and another by fca, 
through the means of the nations in the Golden Cherfonefe. We 
fhall find fome intimation of this commerce on the north (wild and 
fabulous as the account is) at the conclafion of the Periplps, and in 
the catalogue of articles now under confide ration, the communication 
by fca is equally manifeft. Whether this intercourfe by fca was 
direct, or only by the intervention of the nations of the Cherfonefe, 
is another queflion ; hut on this fubjeft more will be laid in its 
proper place. It feems natural, however, to fuppefe, that there 
always was a Malacca, or fome port that reprefented ir, where 
the trade from China met the merchants from India j as the com¬ 
merce of India met the traders of Arahia and Perfia at Calicut, 
or fome port on the eoaft of Malabar, fn this (late of things, 

*’ PtoUmy, V! Ith Table of Alia. nication by land; in the fecontl, it it from 

Plhiy mentions t liis twice j lib- vi, c. i^ # the information of 3 native of Ccyltm. 
and cap. 2j 3. In tbe firil, it is the commu- 
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the Portuguefe found the commerce of the Oriental world j and 
in a Hate very fimilar, it feems to have exifled in the age of the 
Peri pi us. This affords us a rational account of the intkiduftton 
of filk "" into Europe, both by land and ka ; and thus by tracing 
the commodities appropriate to particular nations, or climates, we 
obtain a clue to guide us through the intricacies of the obfeurcfl 
ages. 

One circumfiance receding the Malabathrum, which I have 
fuppofed to be the Betel, remains itill to be confidercd : it is faid to 
be brought here from the countries farther eaft, and not to be a 
native commodity. Pepper, and pearls, and ivory, and fpikenard 1 ' 1 , 
are likcwife faid to " ,J be brought here, as well as hik j all which 
contribute to prove this port to be the representative of Calicut in 
that day, and Pandion to have enjoyed all the revenues arifing from 
the commerce of India and Europe. Could it then be proved that 
the hundred and twenty Ihips which Strabo law * at Beremku, 
adually reached India by a coafling voyage before the tnonfoon was 
difeovered, we can fee a reciprocity of interefls, which might very 
eafily induce Pandion to fend an embaffy to Anguftits, Another 
Indian embaffy is faid, by Strabo, to have been font to the fame 
emperor by Porus; and this Porus is fuppofed, in Indian hiftory, 
to be the fovereign of Agiinere-“the Rana, or principal of the Raj- 

,,D Silk wjs not a native commodity or ma- Frederick, p. 1707. Purcbas, vol. hi. a fruit 
nofa&ure of India in the 16th century ; it Hill the bignefs of a nutmeg, which they eat with 
came from China. Caif. Frederick, Purchas, the leaf, called Bt'tle And lime of oyfter- 
vol. iii. p. 1708. (hells, pepper, cardomum, and ginger, are alfo 

al "Eh iiin tan t&ttim. Again, t have no mentioned. Within la inf is the Kingdom of 
doubt but that the'fenfe here given is the Pepper, 
right one. :,J 

1,1 The Areka nut is mentioned as an ex. ,l * Strabo, lib. xv. p. C 36 . 
port at Cananoor, the next port by Cal. 

pout 
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.■pout 11 * rajahs. Now, were it pofftblc to connect his intcrefts with 
thofe of Guzerat, we might prove, that the trade carried on at 
Barugaza and Nelkunda, was of fuch importance, as to make an in- 
"tercourfe necefftry between thefe two Indian potentates and the 
emperor of Rome. If an Indian hi dory of thefe early times fhould 
ever be obtained that poffeffed a degree of confidence or probability, 
fome light might be thrown on tills fubjeitj at prefent it is mere 
conjcdure and fpcculation. 

1 cannot quit the contemplation of this catalogue, however, with¬ 
out adverting to the faft article on the lid, which is the tortoiie-fbell 
procured from the Golden Ifles, and the ifles that lie off the coaft of 
Tiraurifce, The firft, if not the Maldives, are Khrusej but the 
flatter are the Lackdives: both are dill famous for producing' the 
heft tortoife-fhell, and particularly the black fort 1 ' 6 , the lined in 
-the world, which is found only here, or at the Philippines, and 
obtains an higher price than any that is procured clfewhere. But 
if the Maldives are dubious, the Lackdives do actually lie off the 
coad of Canaria or Limurike ; for though the bulk of them is to 
the fouthward, the 1 ' 7 northernmoft of the group is nearly in the 
latitude of Mangaloor; and the market where the tortoife-fhell was 
procured, was Nelkunda. This one circumdance might have con¬ 
vinced d’Anville, if he had attended to it, that Limurike muff 
be Ganara, and could not corrcfpond with Concanj for there are 
no ifiands on that coaft, where any quantity of lortoiie-fhell could 
be obtained, fuffeient to be confidered as an article of general 
commerce. * 

m RernicIPa Mem. latl ed, p. 230. m See Kcuncll'* correct Map, anti <TAj«- 

11 • IJ :tr 1 i s, v oK * i. p» .7 r 6. P u rc h a vol. iii* vill< 
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This extent and value of the cargoes at Nelkunda, either carried 
out or brought home, is of greater amount than wc have found at 
any other port, and more circumftantial than at any other except 
Barugaza. This appears correfpondent to the courfe of the trade 
at prefent, but ftill more to the early commerce of the Englifli, when 
their original factories were at Surat and lellicheri. At Surat they 
obtained muflins, chintz, and cottons; and at Tellicheri, peppei and 
cardamums: for though the Portuguefe multiplied their forts and 
fettlements, the different productions of the north and louth, on 
this weftern coaft of the penlnfula, were obtainable with Sufficient 
facility at thefe two points. In conformity with this fyftem we 
find, that throughout the whole which the Periplus mentions of 
India, we have a catalogue of the imports and exports only at 
the two ports of Barugaza and Nelkunda, and there feems to be a 
diftin&ion fixed between the articles appropriate to each. Line 
muffins, and ordinary cottons, are the principal commodities of 
the fir ft; tortoi'fe-Ihell, pearls, precious ftones, filks, and above ail, 
pepper'"*, feem to have been procurable only at the latter. This 
pepper is faid to be brought to this port from Cottonara, generally 
fuppofed to be the province of Canara - ' 0 , in the neighbourhood 
of Nelkunda, and famous" 0 to this hour for producing the beft 
pepper in the world, except that of Sumatra. 

The 


X 1 The long pepper mentioned at Barugaza A! Edrifli mentions pepper as growing 

is an ordinary and inferior fpice, more hot and only m Culam-meli (an ifland below Subara), 
pungent, with lefs flavour. and at Candaria, and Gerabtan* What Gtrrab- 

il ' Eli, Deli, or d’llli, was the port fre- tan is,I know not; but Camlnria may mean the 
pleated by the Cliinefe for pepper in M. kingdom of Catiara, p*6i*; becaufe he fays 
Polo's time. Lib. iih c. 26. afterwards, it is near the mouth of a river in 

In the SLinda Rajah's country, adjoin- Manibar—Malabar, p* 65.; but it is not pre- 
ing to Canara, is the beft pepper in India, rife, Al Edrifli derives this from the Arabs 
Capt. Hamilton 1 a Acc, of E. India, vol. iii* of Renaudot, p. 9. p- *6. where it is written 
p, zfto. Kaucam-maiij and Kara karri; die fame as 

31 Kemkcm, 
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The pre-eminence of thefe two ports will pxcount for the little 
which is laid of the others by the an the , and why he has left us 
fo few characters by which we may dHVmgmlh one from another, 
fo as to a Sign them proper politic ns on the coalt. They feem to 
have been little vifited for the pUrpofes of commerce; and if they 
were touched at only from neceffity, the flay there was ihort, and 
the obfervations cra'ulient j but the diftin&ioii of the provinces is 
dear, and if it has been found pofilbie to give thefe from the tcfli- 
mony of our author, with fo much precision as to prevent iuture 
deception, wc fhal! not hereafter fee the fame place affigned to 
G fixer at by one author, and to Malabar by another; one of whom 
mull be in an error of f'even hundred miles. In limiting the pro¬ 
vinces, and marking a few of the principal marts, all has been doue 
that could be expected by thofe who are acquainted with the work; 
and if conjecture has never been referred to, but where proof was 
unattainable, blame ought not to attach, becaufe the difciafliott of 
impoflibilities has been declined, i have faid that it was dubious 
whether the author himfelf had ever been farther than Barugaza; 
but fo many corroborating circumflanees have come out in tracing 
the account of Nelkunda, that I would now rather fix t;ie limit cl 
his voyage at this port. Farther than Geylon he certainly was not; 
and whether the fleets from Egypt ever reached that iiland previous, 
to the embafly from the king of that country to Claudius, is highly 
problematical. Individuals poflibly might have been there upon an 
adventure, but the ampHhcations of Pliny and Ptolemy maniteftly 


l^emkem* or Concaro; and Kaucam-raali fo 
thertford ConcAn of Mala-har, adopting Ma- 
lubar For the whole coafti as ia ftUI In ufage* 
But Jf Al Edrilli has mt copied from others, 
Cuiam*m*di is Caukin of Malabai $ and ConUn 


is ft ill a port of Travancorc* where pepper k 
obtained* Hk ftylrog tills an likud* is con- 
fillmt with the ufage of Arabian writers,- 
M. Polo mendo m Couhm> or Cov-ahm, wklv 
the fame prc-tmuiencc, S<c infra* 

befpeak 
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befpeak an ignorance of the truth in their age; and if the voyage 
was not regularly performed, the knowledge of individuals was 
either not reported, or not believed. 


XL HIPP A LTJS and the MONSOON* 


There is an additional reafon for believing that the regular courfe 
of trade terminated at Nelkunda, which is, the introduQion of the 
difeovery of the monfoon by Hippalus at this place. And for this 
place I have referred the difeuffion of that fubjeft, becaufe, though 
I fhall continue my inquiries as far as Ceylon, I am perfuaded that 
the author of the Periplus went no farther than this port. 

The hiftory of this I fhall give as nearly as poflible in the words 


of the author: 


« The whole navigation, fucli as it lias been deferibed from 
« Aden”* and Kane [to the ports of India], was performed formerly 
« i n ftnall veflels, by adhering to the {hore, and following the in- 
« dentures of the coaft ; but Hippalus was the pilot who firft difeo- 
vered the direft courfe acrofs the ocean, by obferving the pofition 
“ of the ports, and the general appearance 1:3 of the fca ; for at the 
« feafon when the annual winds, peculiar to our climate % fettle 



Arabia Felix. 

313 

TztfixZi t* ry Qxxrurrm tv* 


HAatywj and by being joined with the Etefians 
that blow [xaf j in our Cllul1tr Y* ^ am¬ 
biguity is removed. I will not vouch for the 
Greek of our author, in the ufage of ’Omaura, 
bceaufe I think his language frequently in- 


fcge u accurately rendered ; for the antecedent fenfe of the pafTage .a Efficiently dear. The 
wV 5 is not clear j and the tern. WoS may Eteiian winds blow during the Emmer months 


applied to the Medi- in Egypt; ami the foulh wtflerly monfoon. 


be thought improperly applied to the Medl- in 
ternmean; but it fee ms ufed in o^pofition to m 


the Indian Ocean, k in iti full vigour dur¬ 
ing 
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“ in the north., and blow for a continuance upon our coafi: from 
“ the Mediterranean > in the Indian Ocean the wind is conlhntly 
“ to the fouth-weft ; and this wind lias in thofe leas obtained the 
“ name of Hippalus, from the pilot who iirfh attempted the pafiage 
“ by means of it to the Eaft. 

“ From the paiod of that dlfcovery to the prelent time, vcfiels. 
“ bound to India take their departure, cither from Kane on the 
“ Arabian, or from Cape Aromata [Gardefan] on. the African iide. 
f* From thefe points they ftretch out into the open fea at once, 
* l leaving all the windings of the gulphs and bays at a dillance, and 
“ make dire£tly for their feveral deftinaiions, on the coall ot India, 
“ Thofethat are intended for Limurike waiting 11 '' fome time 
“ before they Cil; but thofe that are defined for Barugiza or 
“ Scindi, fcMom more than three days.” 

This account naturally excites a curlofity in the mind to inquire, 
how it fliould happen, that the Monfoons fhould have been noticed 
by N’carchus, and that from the time of his voyage, for three hun- 


iiijgj June, July t Auguft, and September. If 
then we fuppofe the author to be a natiw, or 
h refident at Alexandria, the Etefians 

rrprefent the cffcfl of them where \ve 
lire, and to ?rivSk ipvcv.Tw*) the blowing of the 
winds which w k locally experience, I render 
Lp* » from the time or feafon, common both 
to the Etcfiana and Monfoons ; and I do not 
join Uvrm to with SalmaGus, 

though Vuppofe that a comiettmg particle is 
wanting. Set Plin, Excrdt. nd6* 

Jl! Kjd XatTov Tftpir*$fps vp&utf, lit 

r£* X**9 x<; v *** T»faTXi4/<r» Wj 

'^inpT, ( L 4 ^tf 5 K . A-rt/i* i 

The general fcafe of tlus paffage is dear j 
for 4#i and are ofed by thl» 

author to eijpit fe failing in the open fea ; but 


how to underHand yng h dubious, 

—Htidfon renders it, at, regieme excelfi* per 
temm externam fupradiOus fi m*J praeterve- 
fitihlur; where per in-ram txtcmnm is unite a a 
unintelligible as ike. th* and Wjhumont 

txeeX certainly docs not exprefs the meaning 
■of the author* 

iri if it be not a corruption, 

has no fenfe in the lexicons which can apply 
to this paffage^ The meaning by the con¬ 
text is plain ; but how to elicite it from this 
word, 1 know not, Hudfon has very wifely 
omitted it. 

A learned friend renders 'with 

their heads to the fii i ; ready to fail, but not 
failing, 

died 
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dred years, no one fhould have attempted a dire& courfe, till Hip- 
palus ventured to commit himfelf to the ocean. It has been fuffi- 
ciently proved, that a communication was open between India and 
Arabia previous to the age of Alexander; and it is impoflible to 
conceive, that thofe'who lived either in India or Arabia, fhould not 
have obferved the regular change of feafons and of winds, which 
recurred every year, and of which, if they were mariners, they 
- could not fall to have taken advantage, every voyage they per¬ 
formed. It is like wife certain, that vefTels frequenting either coaft 
would accidentally be caught by either monfoon, and driven acrofs 
the open fea to the oppofite fhore, if they happened to be a few 
days too early, or too late, in the feafon, for the voyage in which 
they were engaged. That this had happened, and that there was a 
direct paffage by the monfoons in ufc between the oppofite conti- , 
nents before the Greeks adopted it, has already been noticed from 
the Periplus, and fully proved. But in almofl all difcovcries, the 
previous obftacle is minute, and the removal of it accidental : thus 
it is, we may fuppofe, that the few veffels which did find their way 
to India from the ports of Egypt by adhering to the coaft, from the 
beginning, failed with the monfoon, both outward and homeward 
bound ; but Hill followed the track which had been pointed out by 
Nearchus; and it was neceftary for an Hippalus to arife, before it 
fhould be known, that the winds were as regular and determinate 
in the open fea, as upon the coaft. The Periplus affigns the merit 
of the diicovcry to the.obfervation of Hippalus lumlelf j but there 
is nothing unreasonable in fuppofmg, that if he frequented theie 
feas as a pilot or a merchant, he had met with Indian or Arabian 

traders, who made their voyages in a more compendious manner 

than 
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than, the Greeks; and that he collected information from them, 
which he had both the prudence and courage to adopt. Columbus 
owed much to his own nautical experience and fortitude ; but he 
was not without obligations to the Portuguefc alfo, who bad been 
refolving the great problems in the art of navigation, for almoft a 
century previous to his expedition. 

But the difeovery of the monfoon once made, could never after¬ 
wards be neglected; and the ufe made of it by the fleets from Egypt 
fully detailed, and much in the fame manner by Pliny and the 
Periplus. The courfe of the trade from Alexandria to Eeremkd, and 
the progrefs of the voyage from Berenike to Okelis and Kane, have 
already been fnfHciently deferibed “ 7 ; but there are fomc farther cir- 
cumftances conne&ed with this, which cannot be fupprefled without 
prejudice to the objeft in view. For Okelis is mentioned by both 
authorsa 3 the better port to remain at; which is evidently con- 
iiftent, becaufe it is fheltered from the adverfe 11 * monfoon ; and the 
paflage of thirty days to Okelis, and forty to the coaft of India, is a 
proportion fo fir iking, that it could be derived from no other fource 
but evidence of the rnoft authentic nature. For the firft diflance is 
only about four hundred and eighty miles, and the fecond near 
nineteen hundred, and yet that there fhould be only ten days dif¬ 
ference in the longer part of the voyage, is peculiarly appropriate 
to the two different leas in which the navigation was to be per- 

P. jo- n fcq, made him remove the mdc about 15 leagues 

3 * Plin. lib. vh c. 23* within its mouth, to a llfoing-town called 

m The Immaurn finding Aden 10 lie in* Mocha, Capt. Hamilton^ Ace* of the E« 

convenient for the trade of the Red $ca t be* Indies* voh i* p. 19* That is> it 19 fafer riding 

eatife of the firdh winds ufually blowing at its within the lira ts than without, 
mouth in both eafUrly and wefkrly monfoems, 

formed. 


b 
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formed. The veflels defttned for India left Bereflike about the 
middle of July, or earlier, if they were to go farther than Barugaza. 
The paffage down the gulph was tedious j for though the wind was 
favourable, the fhoals, Blands, and rocks, in their courfe, required 
caution, and compelled them to anchor every night j but when the 
ftralts were faffed, and a veffel was once within the influence of the 
monfoon, the had nothing to impede her courfe from Babel-mandeh 
to Guzerat; consequently, forty days allotted to her paflage is neither 
difproportionate to her courfe down the Red Sea, nor too fliort a 
fpace for performing a voyage of nineteen hundred miles to India, 
notwkhftanding the fame run at prefent feldom exceeds tiltecn. 
It feems at firft fight a contradidion, that veflfcls which were to 
have the longer voyage to Malabar, ftiould remain longer at Okelis 
than thofe which were deflined only for Scindn or Guzerat; but 
this likewife depends upon a circumflance peculiar to the monfoon 
upon the toaft of India, which appears never to have.been noticed 
by thofe who have undertaken to comment on the Penplus. . 

It is fufiiciently known, that the commencement and termination 
of the two different monfoons are fubjed to conflderable fluctuation; 
fo that though we fay thefe winds are alternate, fix months each 
way, we ought to fubftrad one month from the beginning and 
ending of each, which are not only fluduating, but tempefluous. 
If then we examine the fouth-wefterly or fummer monfoon m 
this refped, and conflder May as the month in which it commences. 


ij* Nineteen hundred miles in forty days* 
gives rather more than forty-fevcri milts a day j 
but the day's fail of an ancient vefTel was 500 
ftadia, or fifty . miles; and the courfe of a 
double : fo that they mtift in this 
paffage have failed with great caution. But 
the Arabs* in the ninth century, employed 


thirty days from Mafkat; whence we may 
conclude, they had not much improved upon 
the Greeks; Bee the Arabs of Reneudot.— 
This run fhoulil properly be taken at Gar- 

defan. , 

«r The whole of this is from the Unenul 

Navigator, p. su¬ 
it 
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it is not finally fettled till the beginning of June, a little earlier or 
lateF, according to the full or change of the moon IJ1 ; and ftill it is 
to he obfcrved, that during June and July “ the weather is fo bad, 
** that navigation is in fome degree impracticable.” In Auguft it is 
more moderate, and in September the weather is ftill fairer; and 
though there may be an apprehenfion of ftornns, “you have often 
“ fair weather for fevepal days together,” which continues, though 
liable to the fame interruptions, till the middle of October. 

This is the peculiar circumftance appropriate to the navigation of 
the ancients; for if we fuppofe a vefl'el to leave Berenice on the 
loth of July, and to arrive at Okells the 9th of Auguft; after con¬ 
tinuing there a week, ten days, or a fortnight, flic will reach Muziris 
or Nelkunda, at lateft, on the 1 ft of October ; that is, at the very 
time when Jhe has reafon to expeCt the beft weather of the feafon. 

There is another Angularity applicable to thofe veftels which are 
’deftined for Sclndi and Barugaza, and which ftay only three days at 
OkClis or Cape Gardefan ; this is, that the fouth-weft monfoon lets 
in “ earlier to the northward of Surat,” than on the coaft to the 
fouthward. Whether this circumftance is connected with their 
voyage, we have no data to determine ; but if the monfoon com¬ 
mences here earlier, it is corfetyuently fettled earlier than in Ma¬ 
labar. 

After thus conducting our fleet to the fliores of India, it remains 
next to confider their voyage homeward-bound. And here we are 
informed by PHny that they continued on the coaft from the . 
latter end of September, or beginning of October, to the early part 

SJ; The firft flew moon in September is called St, Anthony’s Moon* and conlidered ae the 
commencement of the N«E» Hamilton a voh i. p. 25$* 

* J f Lib. c* zj. 
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of Tybi, or December. This allows two months, at kaft, for the 
difpofal of their cargo, and taking in their lading in exchange. But 
the la t eft time of leaving: the coall is within the hr ft fix days of 
Machiris; that is, before the ides of January, or the 13th of that 
month. Now it is very remarkable, that the original order for 
the fleets of Portugal was fubjed to the fame regulation j for if they 
did not fail before the 8th 134 of December, they were detained till 
the firft week of the fucceeding month. The reafon for this, though 
not ^mentioned, is doubtlefs the change of the moon in both in- 
ftanees, at which time there are ufuatlyTome ftronger galea; and, 
in this we have one more evidence of the fame operations of nature 
producing the fame effe£ts in all ages. 

Pliny ftyles the fouth-weft monfoon, Favonius (which the Peri- 
plus calls Libo-Notus), and the north-eaft, Vulturnus; about which 
there is much learned difquifition in Salmafius. But we are now 
too well acquainted with thefe Teas, to have a doubt remaining on 
the winds that were intended; and we conclude, that as the fame 
caufes have operated in all ages, they blew two thoufand years ago 
as they blow at the prefeat day. Not that they are fixed to a fingle 
point of the compafs, but that north-eaft and fouth-weft are their 
general direction. It is added by Pliny, that upon reaching the 
Red Sea, they found a fouth or fouth-weft wind, which conveyed, 
them to Berenike, and enabled them to conclude their voyage in 
lefs than the compafs of a year. This, likewife, is confident with 
experience; for the winds in the Gulph of Arabia are almoft con- 
ftantly north and north- weft, except for fifty days, when they ana, 
called the Gumfeen 131 winds, and prevail from the middle of March ; 

*** Cftfar Frederick in Purclias, iii. p» 1708* tember* 
who likewife mentions their arrival in Sep- m Written Khamfin* 

3 K . during 
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during that, period coming regularly from the iouth. If therefore 
we fuppofo a veflet to leave the coaft of India be. ween the 8th and 
T^th of fanuary, forty days employed upon her return would bring 
her to Kane, Aden, or Gardefm, towards the end of February* 
At any of the fa ports fife might wait, fo as to he prepared to take 
advantage of the Gumfcen wind in the middle of March ; and when 
Ihe was once within the ftrrits, this wind would ferve her for fifty 
days to convey her to Berenike, to Myoa Hormus, or even to 
Affinoe, the reprefentative of the modern Suez. Thus, by em¬ 
bracing the opportunities- which the regular feafons in the different 
fea 9 afford, the whole voyage outward and homeward-bound would 
be performed with a .wind conftantly in her favour. 

The nest point to be considered is, the departure of this fleet 
N from Ok&lis, Kane, cr Cape Aromata. The' two laft are more par¬ 
ticularly intimated by the Fferiplfts ; and Syagros, or Fartaque, by 
Pliny i4 . !n this the merchant is moil probaWy the more correct of 
the two; for, as we may conclude that he performed the voyage 
hitnfelf, fo is Aromata, or Cape Gar defan, the point that divides 
the limit of the monfoon on the coaft of Africa; for, on the autho¬ 
rity 6f I?eaulieii, we learn, that be paffed from winter, ftorai, and 
tempeft, to calm arid fummer, in an irritant, on doubling this pro¬ 
montory. Here then was the point where their courfe was open 
before them, from one continent to the other; and when they were 
once at fea, there was nothing to change the direction of the wind till 
they reached the Chores of India. On their return from India, they 
ran down' their longitude lirft to the coaft of Africa, tending to an 

•* P Imy fa*ys, it \vm 1333 nulca fror$ Sya* from truth, i ,$ h h in a right line near laoo 
groa tu Kia!a; which is uot very difiam mk§* 
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object of magnitude which they could not mifs or overrun ; and 
then made good their latitude by coming up northward to the coaft 
of Barbaria and the^Red Sea, In effecting this we may conclude, 
that they dire&ed their courle, as nearly as they could calculate, to 
Aromata ; but Ptolemy informs us, they fometimes got to the fouth- 
ward of it, and we re carried much lower down than they wilhed; 
and fometimes we know that they came intentionally to Rhapta, 
Opone, and other marts on the coaft of Africa, and proceeded after¬ 
wards to Arabia, or the Red Sea, according to their deftination, 
intereft, or convenience. 

The commerce of the Arabians has arrefted our attention through¬ 
out the whole pr ogre Is of our inquiry, from the firft mention of 
their imports in fcripture, to the accounts of the prefent day. Their 
conne&ions with the countries in their neighbourhood is equally 
obvious: in Syria, Paleftine, Egypt, Perfis, Mefopotamia, and tfn 
the Tigris, we find them, noticed by Pliny 117 ; in India, by Aga- 
tharchides, and almoft every fubfequent geographer j in Africa, they 
are fpread at this day from the Red Sea acrofs the whole continent 
to Senegal j and in the Eaftern Ocean they are found upon every 
coaft, and almoft upon every ifland. * But general as the extenfion 
of their name and nation may have been, when we refer to their 
own accounts, nothing is more obfepre iJ *—nothing lefs fatisfa&ory. 
The information to be colle£ted from the little tradt ot the Periplus 
is a pidture of geography, in companion of the two Arabian narra¬ 
tives publilhed by Renaudot, of Ebn Haukal, or AI Edrilfi; befides 
all the fabulous and the marvellous which wc have to remove. Still 

*** Lib. xii, 17* - of the coafle, but Irkewife from their adopting 

They are obfeurej mn only from the names that are neither native or clatiical, but 
want of longitude, latitude, and the dlrcftion terms of their own language and ufage. 

3 K 2 there 
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there are Tome particulars in thefe authors already noticed, whkY 
are worthy of attention ; anti fometbing in the Arabians, of Renam'd 
peculiarly connected with the object of our inquiry ; for- the general 
fait, that die Indian commerce had fettled at. Siraf in the ninth 
century, is a revolution of importance; r '* . . • 

Siraf 1 '” is upon the fame coaft in the Gulpli of: Pet ha as the 
modern Gomroon, and held the fame-rank at that time as Kadi in 
the thirteenth century, and Ovnius of a later date. The merchants 
of Sfraf, in that-age, evidently performed the voyage to China, and 
Chinefe fhips are mentioned at Siraf; but a defer examination''has 
induced me to believe** 0 that they were not' Chinefe* but vcfTels 
employrd by- the Siraf merchants in the trade to" China, The trade 
from this port, however it extended farther to the call, certainly 
met the Chinefe fleets on the coaft of Malabar; for there it Is men¬ 
tioned; that die Chinefe paid a duty of a thoufand 111 drams, while 
other veflels paid no more than from one dinar to ten. 

But the fhips that failed from Siraf went flrfl to Mafcat in Arabia,, 
for the fame ceafon that ’he fleets from Egypt took their departure 
from Kane and Ar ornate. ; that is, becaufe they obtained the mon- 
foon the moment they were under fail. The Arab has fortunately 
prefer ved this circumftancej for he fays, “from Mafcat to Kaucam- 

m It i? written SluVa^ SJiamf, and, by frop this, that the narrator a&ualty farted, liim- 
M ( Clorr, C barrack, prmiaiJttSiil {effort w£r& a Si™ ftJp for China* and in that 

a * v In du port of Loticb :i, a China fbtp ia a f<sn ft called it a Chinefe ffisp, ft 8, Eng. art 
/hlpdcUiucd for China j and in this k\Xc, putt I do rot, how agfcr, think this p v oof fo con.- 
tops, the A riff Tayii, th;i: tell of the Ctirhcfe el alive j as utterly to deny the navigation of 
flnps take in lUeti cargo a Siraf. He dcfcribqt the Chincie weft of Malabar, 
their pafii.ge down the gulph to Mafcat; and ,fl Two Arabs. IV 9* Eng. ed* The ium 
''ipon mtt^tiwaiug the ft parts at MufTesdpn, be, is too fmall to be credible; 10,000 dinars •*** 
add®, <A after wn are clear of thefe rocks, we ajrtal to il^ 3P}/* 6 d, Dc Sacy, p. 33*. 

11 ftg«r fcr Oman «iid Mafcat.*’ J jconclmic , 

“ mali..- 
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u malt U a month's'* 4 ’ fail, with the wind aft?* Here then we have 
an evidence of the monfoon, and of the paffage direct from one coaft 
to the other, in harmony with the Periplus : we have a paffage of 
thirty days from Mafcat, proportionate to the forty days from Gar- 
defan; and’whatever Kaucam may be, we find m Mali a reference 
to Maid and Malabar, in which we cannot be mlftaken. A 1 Edrifli, 
who copies this paffage from the Arabs, writes the name 143 Kulam- 
meli; fo that between the two authorities we may poffibly difeover 
Kiilam on the coaft of Malabar; and on that coaft, in the kingdom 
of Travancore, there is ftill the port of Coulan, about eighty miles 
below Cochin ; and another Cotiiam * 44 , or Coualam, to the eaftward 
of Cape Comorin. Either of thefe may be the port intended by the 
Arabian Journal, as it informs us, that “ after watering here, you 
« begin to enter the fea of Hafkand,” that is, the ocean to the fouth 
of Comorin ; and in another paffage if is added, that “ Kaucam is 
M almoft-upon the fkirts of the fea of Harkand.” 

I am not certain that I can follow my author farther; but if I 
underftand him right, it is fnfficiently evident, that though they 
failed by the monfoon to Cape Comorin, , they did not crofs the Bay 
of Bengal by the fame wind ; but after rounding Ceylon, or palling 

bian geographers are upon the continent.— 
Compare it alfo with Abulfeda, who culls it 
Caulam, the Jail port 6 f India, where pepper 
is procured. Lat. 3* Mclch, Theveuotj vub i. 
p. 23. 

344 This other Coukm, or Covaiam, beyond 
Cape Comorin, is in the country of TJnevdl!; 
but Paolrno fays, the full Coulan ought to be 
written Collam. P, 75 -*—The trade continued 
at Coukm in Marco Polo’s time* See Jib. iii* 
c* 25. 

’ . the. 


The Arabs had not much improved upon 
the Greeks in the art of Navigation* 

The difference of Kaucam and Kularo 
may be reconciled by fuppofmg the tranflatora 
milled by the want of the diacritical points; 
a difficulty which occurs to all translators in 
rendering proper* namee. Compare the Ara¬ 
bian Journal, p. ij* with AI Edrifli, p* and 
p, 57 , where Culam-meli Is charattt rized ns 
the I Hand {that fe f tire country) wlttch'prp- 
duces pepper. Half the iflanda of the Ara- 
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the lira it s of Mauar, they flood on by Lajabalus 1 and ■ Cslab* r 
(which is the coafl bf Coromandel), and Betuma (the fame as Beit 
Thutna), St. Thorne or Meliapoor; and then by Kadrange and 
Senef to Smidarfdat, which, ought to be the Straits of Malacca ; ami 
thence ta China. There feems to be more coaftisg in this voyage 
than in that of Ptolemy; for he carries hi? fleets aerofs from fome 
point in the Carnatic to the Golden Glicrfonefe, at .once. But if 
his communication terminated there, the Arabs went farther eaft 
than his Sinus Magnus, and reached Caniu in Cuina, winch is 
the modern Canton, where they traded much under the fame re- 
ftriaiens which Europeans experience at the prefent hour, After 
all, they conf'efs that very Few of their inips reached (.bina 3 that 
the. voyage was extremely dangerous w , and that water-ipouts and 
tuffons were continually to be dreaded $ added to which, a- the date 
of their narrative in 867 of our era, the kingdom of China itfeU 
was riiftraSed by internal commotions 14 \ which made it no longer 
fate for merchants to venture into the country. 


H * It Is written which d’An- 

v ills read* N*ch &al for NiVhobar* But the 
til >mis of AiraSwA wrfaftAJK Frequently not 
jihads 1 and if, tW navigator wem iirfL to the 
Nicobar*, &nd :htr back to the coali of 
CorofDa|Miel> .hfc ainaaffi doubled the paflhge 
uTW^i the Hay- Calabar, I fuppofe, itands 
in cootmft to Malabar, cornmrneiLg poflibly 
at Calynwre. Bet Thuma h the boufe or 
t lur ch of St. Thomas at Meh spoor, near 
Madras: Kadrange and Scnef / 1 cannot tbT- 
eotcr ; but Setief l fiippofe to be the Sinf of 
AI Ed v lift, which, He fa fa, is ten days from 
SaojJifalat f aud Kadrange may 1 At mean* 
Sandiralat can hitfdly be any tluug clfe hut 
the »S trait* of Malacca i but Reaimdbt reads it 
Sac&r-Pulo> and converts it into Fulo-Condor, 


which feemo fandfah It might He a fubjeft of 
iaquiry t whether Senef, Sanf, or Samf, may 
not, hr Siam. The fea oppofit# the coal! of 
Coro maned h, called Marc which 

may be the ft a of Siam: but Siam extends 
aerofs the pen inful*, and the gulpb of Stain 
Jpr&pr is on the eallern fic$e« A 1 EdriCfi* p. 34, 

^ Canfu is theChanecv ofAlEdrffii. F 37*. 

547 Between the fea of Harkand and Dct- 
fWl there arc ir>oo f Arabs of Ren&u* 

dv>t), wiilcls include the Maldives rand iv, and 
Ceylon, In the fra of Hirkand. Arabs a, A1 
E drifit* p * 3 1. The danger of t h n voy age vva& 
inorcafed by tWfc, as much -.h by the obfia 
clea farther ea£L 

*** The wars wipch preceded the dynafly 
of Sun gu. Arabs, p* 4 1 . re m a r k §, 47 . 

But 
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Bat Kill it fhould be remembered, that the Arabians are the firft 
navigators upon record, except the merchants of Cofmas, that pene¬ 
trated to China; that they are antecedent to the Europeans in this 
voyage by more than fix centuries; and that they had found their 
way to the northern 1 * 9 frontier of this, kingdom in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, while In the fixteenth, the Europeans were deputing whether 
Cathai and China were the fame. We have no record of any Eu¬ 
ropean 110 vifiting this country by a northern route before Marco 
Polo, in the twelfth century; or of an European failing in the fea 
of China between the time of that traveller and Nicola di Conti, in 
1420, Bar them a*s voyage is between 1500 and 1504, immediately 
preceding the arrival of the Portuguefe. 

Thefe circumftances will naturally fuggeft refle&ions in regard to 
the Arabs of the Defert, and the Arabs on the Coaft. The Tons of 
Efau were plunderers by prefcnption and profeffion j their hand 
was againft every man, and every man s hand againft them. The 
family of Jocktan 1S ", in Yemen, Hadramaut, and Oman, weie as na¬ 
turally commercial j and as they anticipated the Greeks and Romans 
in the navigation to India, and the modern Europeans in the difeo- 
very of China, it. is no more than their due to aferibe to them a 
fpirit of commerce, enterprize, or the thirft of gain, in ages which 


. Whether actually an Arab or not, I 
cannot difeover; but the Arab fays* he was 
acquainted with one, who had feen a man that 
had travelled on foot £by land] from Samar- 
cand to Canbi, with a load of MuJk ; and had 
iraverfed all the cities of China one after An¬ 
other, This is a proof, at leaft, that the com- 
inn tilcat km was open between Samarkand and 
China { and as Samarkand, at that time* was 
fubjed to the Moflcmsj this traveller was at 


leatl a Mahometan, if not an Arab, Re- 
naudot* p. 7!. 

Europeans had reached China* but from 
a different caiifc. M. Polo found a French 
goldfarmh at Cambalvi 5 but he had been car¬ 
ried off from Poland by the Tartars, who had? 
made an irrupt ion into chat country, 

**• Cedrenua calls diem, Interior Arabians. 
Aman and Jektan, p. 422. Yemen and Jock- 
tan. Tyrfanr h seed EMTIO FOB. 

R0 
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no hi fiery'can reach; ami to conclude, that if the precious commo¬ 
dities of the found their way to the Mediterranean, as un¬ 

doubtedly they did, the firft carriers on the ocean were as undoubt¬ 
edly the Arabians. 

Whether we ere better able to underhand the-G reeks, or whether 
the Greeks are more intelligent and better informed than the Arabs,- 
l cannot fay; but Cofmas, who was never in India hiinfed who 
was a monk, and riot the wifeft either of his profeflion or his nation., 
is far more dtftinift and compreh enable in the iixth century, man 
the two Arabs in the ninth, or A1 Edriffi in the twelfth. He gives 
a very rational account of the pepper trade, in Malabar, and the 
meeting of the merchants from the Eaft with thofe of Europe, from 
the Red oca, and Gulph of Fcrfia, in Ceylon, which in hw age was 
the centre of this commerce ; and be affords a variety ol infer,na¬ 
tion, which the Arabians either did notkhow, or havjfc not Jfi- 
eorded. But we ihalL have recourfe to him again when we arrive 

at Ceylon. ■■ ; < - ’/ V " ' 

■I have more than once, noticed the Rajah, who,* as Pliny informs 

ua, attended the cm from tin; - Ceylon to Claudius, a 

who afferied, that his father had vifited the Sereu I once thought 
that this Rajah went by lea; but. upoa a defer in<pe:lioii of the 
prdTjge, it is plain that he went- by land 3root Bengal acrofs the 
mountains called Emodi. Still we have, upon the whole, a proof, 
that through the intervention of different muons, a com mu lo¬ 
cation was open from the Red Sea to the country of the Seres. 
Whether the Seres arc Chinele, hasten much difputcd j but that 
they were vifited by fea, is true, if vile evidence .of Cofmafi " > 

». Cofmas cal!* them Tzinitt*, and Twoift*. See Differtatkm L, fefra. 

fuffi dent ; 
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/ fuffident; and that they were approachable by land through l artary 
on the north, is averted lifcewife by Pliny and Ptolemy. This is 
a peculiarity that fuits no nation but the Chmefe; and if we find 
this fa£t recorded from the time that hidory commences, it is a 
ftrong preemption that the fame intercourfe took place many ages 
antecedent to the accounts which have come down to the prefent 
time. 

Whether the author of the Periplus himfelf failed with the mon- 
foon, or by the coafts which his narrative takes in fucceflion, he 
has not informed us j but if he was in India more than once, he 
might have tried both the different routes. His leaving this circum- 
ftance undetermined, may induce a fufpicion that he was a geo¬ 
grapher, rather than a voyager. But the fame circumftance occurs 
in Capt. Hamilton’s Account of the Eaft Indies: he gives the ports 
in fucceffion, from the Cape of Good Hope to China; yet he cer¬ 
tainly did not viftt them all in one voyage, but gives us the refill t 
of the knowledge he had acquired in all his different navigations. 

For this account of the monfoons, and the effefls produced by 
them relative to the commerce of the ancients, no apology is requi- 
fite: it is of the very eflence of the defign propofed from the 
commencement of this work, which was intended not merely as a 
comment on the Periplus, but from the opportunities aflorded by 
that journal to inveftigate the commerce of the Fall in all its 
branches; to trace its progrefs or fituation in different ages, and to 
examine its relations, caufes, and confequences, till the new era of 
difeovery commenced by the efforts of the Portuguefe, under the 
aufpices of Don Plenry, and the great worjc was effentlally com¬ 
pleted by the achievements of Gama and Columbus. 

3 
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Wc return now to the narrative of tire Journal, which was inter¬ 
rupt! at Baraki, for the purpofe of introducing Hippies to the 
acquaintance of the reader, and conrmenccs again with Ela-baka, e, 
altered as to its orthography, in which it now corrdponds with the 
Bcccarc of Pliny, and the litikare of Ptolemy. It » now hkew. e 
augmented with the addition of Ela; in which, as has been on- 
ferved we recover the Eli of Marco Polo, and the d Ell or d lib of 
our charts. In this paifage there is mention of the Ruddy Moun¬ 
tain and then an oraiflion in the text, which requires examina¬ 
tion before we can proceed. I have lately learnt that d lilt rtfe.f is 
not ted, hut that there are ted hills, or land, both to the north 
and lbuth of it: the red hill to the fot.tlt, lying near the Tea, is that 
which we mud ptefer for the Ruddy Mountain of the Journal , and 
as the features of nature are indelible, it is much fatisfadion to 
eflablilh the conftftency of the narrative upon ground fo well afeer- 
tained. 1 confider this, therefore, as a point fixed ; hut I ought not 
to omit, that the Oriental Navigator - notices red cliffs much lower 
down, both on the north and fouth of Anjenga; and as we are 
approaching verv fall to Cape Comorin, if it (hot,Id appear prefer¬ 
able to others to affume theft for the Ruddy Mountain, there ,8 
confeffcdly tome ground for the fuppofition. 

“ mofa there hen a redljjl bill, by the fo¬ 
il ft This mu ft be a league north of 
d’llli; for Tormola is five leagued from d’llli, 
according to the Oriental Navigator, p. 223, 

14 \Vhen Mount d’TUi bore S.E. by E, 
|< about four leagues. Mount Fomiofa bore 

11 N.E. i N. three leagues.Two hill; 

■t werc in fight ; one to the fo'utforard, and 
« the other northward; the land hereabouts 
“ appearing rtt U</b neat the fea-fide, efpecially 
** towards funftU >J 

- P '“ 7 ' The 


*4* X have received the following exm&s 
from Capt, Henry Cornwall's Remarks on the 
CmtVof India, 1720 ; the work itfelf I have 
not feen t 

<e Southward of Mount d'llH, in Fair wea- 
<* t } i€Tf you may foe the Dutch fottkmem of 
Cananoor, which will Hear N*N- by N- 4i 
« leagues; you bring the flag-llafF N E. by 
<( £, about two miks off fhorc, and then you 
*4 \vU 1 bring that peak feen over Calicut E* 
<« by N * a reddi/h lilt by the fo 1 tlde + J> 

« Four leagues to the Couth ward of For"* 
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The omiflion in the text may be fupplied, by fuppofmg that 
the country of Pandion is intended ; and. the fentence would then 
exprefs, that after leaving Eta-Bakare, you arrive at the Red Clift's, 
and beyond them the Paralia ,3 \ or coaft of the territory fubjea to 
Pandion, which fronts the fouth, and where you find the town of 
Kolkhi, and the Pearl Filhery. . By this we are to underftand, that 
he means the fouthern coaft beyond Cape Comorin; and i'o he 
afterwards exprefles hitnfelf; for he reverts to Comorin, and then 
proceeds again to Kolkhi and-the fi filing-ground. 

Ptolemy makes no mention of the kingdom of Fandion previous 
to Komar; but commences the province of the Aii with Melenda 
and Elanki*”, and makes it terminate at Comar. This would 
embrace the modern Calicut, Cochin, and Travaqcore; and in this 
tradfc we have ftill an Aycotta near Cranganoor, that is, the iortrels 
of Ai 1!B . In all other refpefts, the divifion of the provinces is 
nearly the fame in Ptolemy and the Periplus, from Barugaza to 
Comar; and their want of corrcfpondence here, is a circumftance 
in favour of both; for the kingdom of Pandion is placed by both 
on the eaftern fide of the peninfula, and Modura, his capital, is the 
prefent metropolis of Madura. If he had a territory on the Ma- 

* An-’ 'EkaS&x&pi Xtytjuttwv TIv}fo v.Xkn Ela-Bakare, as Ranvd Illi, near the mouth 

... of the river where the vefleis lay ; and here 

ctuTci^ T&/ vt>Tov, might be the reddifh hill one league N* of 

We may read, atihn TOjjnxs X e *p 66r w d’llla* 

confirmed by the following claufe : We fhould naturally fuppofc thftt Paralia 

s £d tj loTiif vVS' rov naudw* was a Greek, term* and literally the coaft but 

maro* But if by the text we are to under- Mr. Hamilton informs me, that Paralaya, in 
hand that Elabakare itfelf h called the Ruddy Sanfkreet, fignifies the rmoteft region; that is. 
Mountain, perhaps thcreds fame further omii- the extreme part of the peninfula. 
fum or corruption in the text, 1 wifh to con* 3S7 Nclkunda and Ela. 
fider Ela as Mount dPllla, and Bakarc, or *>* D’Anrille, p* ll6> Paolino, p. 86, 

labaf 
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labcir 159 fide, it was by cunqueft j and Pliny is in harmony with 
both : when fpcatdng of his poflelfions -on this fide, he faya y Md*- 
duia, the capital of Pandion, was at a great diftance inland. 


XII. BAL1TA, COMAREI, KOLKHf, PEARL FISHERY. 


Balita is the firft place mentioned by'the Periplus after leaving 
the Ruddy Mountain : it is the Bam-bala of Ptolemy; but wc 
have nothing to determine its pofition, except the mention of its 
having a fine road for {hipping, and a village on the coaft. No 
reprefentative of Calicut appears, and probably it did not then exiff, 
nor fnr feveral centuries afterwards. The Kolfchi of the ancients 
has been frequently miftaken for it; but as Kolkhi is beyond Co¬ 
morin, and is the feat of the Pearl Filhery, the fuppofition is im- 
poflible. Calicut 1 " was the grand centre, for many ages, of all the 
Eafiern and Weftern commerce, from its origin in 805 till the 
arrival of the Portugucfe ; and though its fplendour is now eclipfcd; 
it is ftiU a place of great trade for pepper ini , cardamums, fanclaF- 


:s *> The country of Malabar Pepper could 
raife more than twelve hundred thoufand men, 
according to Cups. Hamilton, i. 288. 

*** There h 3 Tum-bala on this coaft fttl !\ 
but whether It is ancient or modem I k now 
not, rror whether its position would be loft-* 
able, if thole points could be afeertaftred, 

161 Wc have a Mahomed an account of the 
fettkment of the Moilem? at CiBcut/ taken 
frqrn Fen flu 3, and puhlifhed in the India Ann. 
Rcgiller 17,99. P- Mifcd. But as Fe- 
riftita wa$ 3 Mahomcdaa htmfdf, fo does lie 
fay, he has h from a poetical account; and 
though it preCervea the outline of Guram 


PerumaFs retirement, and the divifion of Ma¬ 
labar, it ft ill contains miKh that is problem¬ 
atical, and fee ms a Mahomedan fiftion to give 
the Moflems a legal fettlement in the cotmtm 
Subjoined to this account, however, there is a 
valuable note, giving an account of the kinga 
dam of Btjnagar—its rife, power, and difTo- 
1 union 1 and proving, that the influence of the 
Ram Elijah extended over Malabar. 

251 There are two dates, 907 and £05. 
D*Anville, Autiq.de PIndc> p. 114, 

*** TelUchen, an Englifli fort and fa (Story s 
was cftablffhcd on this coaft fur the purpofe 
of procuring tftefe articles and Angeoga. 

.wood. 
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wood, and other commodities; much frequented by the veffels of 
Europe, and ftill more by the traders from the Red Sea, Mafkhat, 
and the Gulph of Perfia. Tliefe are circumftances too well known 
to be infilled on - } and we mull proceed to Comar, no lefs confpi- 
cuous in its fituation at the apex of the peninfula, than in the 
prefervation of its name through fo many ages, and fo many revo*. 
lutions both ofcommeree and of empire. 

At Komar there was an harbour and a fortrefs, with a garrifon : 
there was Jifcewife fotne religious eftablifhment, in which thofe who 
dedicated themfelves to the worlhip of the prefiding deity firll con- 
fecrated themfelves by ablutions, and then entered into an engage¬ 
ment of celibacy. Women partook of this inftitntion as welt as 
men ; and the legend of the place reports, that the goddefs to whom 
their fervices were dedicated, ufed formerly to praaife the fame 
ablutions monthly at this con fee rated fpot. 

The name of the place, according to Paoiino is derived from 
Cumari, a' virgin deity, the Diana and Hecate of the Hindoo 
mythology. The convent 165 , he adds, ftill exifls, and the fame 
fuperftidon i 3 practifed at a mountain three leagues inland, where 
they ftill preferve the tradition of Cumari’s bathing in the fea. The 
Sanfcreet name, he adds, is Canyamuri, Cape Virgin , but contracted’ 
by the natives themlelves into Comari, or Cumari, He mentions 

Cumsri, lie informs ua, figni/iea a virgin ; called Jogi, cotne&Ue:, or Co fuami, lords of* 
butComr is the moon, m Arabic; and Diana {as ihs wwt from their fubtsrftitioii relative to* that- 
Phoebe) JS^the goddeft of tile moon, the filler animal; or Samnna* becaufe they 

of Phoebus, Whether Comr has fuch a mean, deprive no creature of life. ( Thefe are the 
ing in Sanfcreet, or the goddefs fuch an attri- Germans! of Strabo;) They live in convents 
bute in Hindoo mythology, may be en- under a luperbr, fleep on the ground bn mat 
T uir€ ^* of palmdtaf, and communicate little with the* 

The religious of this fort, he fays, are world« 

alfc 
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alfn a final! post here, conformably to the account in the Perl plus; 
and a church, founded by St. Xavier, on a mountain clofe to the 
fea, which, report fays, is dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but on 
this head the good Carmelite is filent, and I know not whether the 
report is true. . 

Circumflances fb correfpondent, at the diftance of two thoufand 
years, couid hardly be found in any country except India ; and to 
the local knowledge of Paollno we are muqh indebted. He has 
reprobated, indeed, all literary men, who prefume to determine 
tpreftions in their eiefet relative to countries which they have never 
vlfited ; but though 1 and others, who purlue our Audits in retire¬ 
ment, owe him fomething in return, I ihall revenge myfelf by no 
other method,, but by citing a beautiful paflage from his work, de¬ 
fer! ptive of the Par alia 164 , or Coafl of Malabar. Paolino, on his 
return to Europe, had embarked in a French frigate called the Ca- 
lypfo; and while he is purjfulng his courfe between Cochin and 
Cape Comorin, he burfls out into a rapturous description of the 
feenery prefented to his view : 

“ Nothing 16 V can be more enchanting to the eye, or delicious to 
“ the fenfes, than is Experienced in a voyage near the extremity 
“ of the peninfula. At three or four leagues from the coaft, the 
“ country of Malabar appears like a theatre of verdure ; here a 
“ grove of cocoa-trees, and there a beautiful river pouring its. tribute 
14 into the ocean, through a valley irrigated and fertilized by its 
“ waters. In one place a group of fiihing-veffets, in another a 

Paolttio i$ rmfeken in foppofmg Paralia fa coTuradlftin&Iori to Paralia Soungorumj th£ 
to he confWd to the Pearl Fishery; h es- Coaft of CoromaiiddL 
tend, the whole way from Elabakare to *hc a6 * P. 37J* 

3?!ifHcry> and is literally the coait of Malabar 
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“ white church 16 ’, peering through the verdure of the groves; 
“ while the gentle land-breeze of the morning wafts the fragrance- 
“ exhaled from the pepper, cardamum, betel, and other aromatics, 
“ to a great diftance from the fhore, and perfumes the veffel on her 
*' voyage with their odours ; towards noon fucceeds the fea-breeze, 
“ of which we took advantage to fpeed the beautiful Calypfo to- 
“ wards the port of her deftination.” 

Our Greek and Arabian condudtors have no effufions of ima¬ 
gination, but a picture of the country where we are, drawn upon 
the fpot with the enthufiafm and fenfibility of an Italian, will make 
ample atonement for the digrefiion. I need not add, that during 
the north-eafterly monfoon, a voyage on the whole coaft is effedlu- 
ally a party of pleafure. 

We are now to proceed to Kolkhi and the Pearl Fifhery, in regard 
to which Paolino is much difpleafed that none of the geographers 
have agreed 169 in placing Kolkhi at Coleche 17 °. tie will not allow 
any of us to know the leaft of the fituation of places which we have 
never feen, and yet we fhall build on his own premifes to fubvert 
his conclufion ; for he, in conjun&ion with all our charts, places 


M There were many churches In this coun¬ 
try, both of the Million, and of the Malabar 
Chriftiansj hut the irruption of Tippoo <Jc- 
flroyod every Hindoo pagoda, and every Chrlf- 
tian church, as far as he penetrated. Af. 
Ref. vih 379. 

To thefe Chriftians of St. Thomas, Alfred 
fent Sighelm, bp. of Sherbourne, who brought 
home ma.iy jewels, aromatics, &c* fame of 
which remained lung at Sherbournc. Hack- 
t«ti ii. 5. 

I wifh we had more authority for this than 


the tradition of Sherhourne, for Alfred cle- 
ferves every honour which can be added to 
his name. 

** In Mr. Le Beckys Account of the Pearl 
Fifhery it is faid, that the heft divers arc From 
CoJlifh, on the coaft of Malabar. I conclude 
that this is Coleche. Af. RdV v. 402. 

^ Quefta citta fu fovente confufa con Co* 
valan, Colias, o Colii, degP antichi, da quelli 
feriton ■,. che non avevano effaminato il fito 
locale delle due citta tra fe molto diverfo.- 

P- 74* 
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Colc'che 171 previous to Comorin ; and therefore, ’whether we find a 
repreientative for Kolkhi or not, his aifumption muft be fatfe; for 
both Ptolemy and the Feriplus 17 " place it, not to the weftward, but 
the call ward of Cape Comorin. The Pearl Fifhery is not now, and 
never was, carried on to the weftward or northward .of Cape Co¬ 
morin. The Pearl Fifhery is like wife markeJ out by another cha- 
radleriftic ftill peculiar to it; which is, that pearl oyfters are found 
only at one place—the ifland of Epiodhrus, which can be no other 
than the ifle of Manar*", and there the fifhery is at the prefent 
hour. 13 y the name of Epiodorus, we may conclude a Greek of 
.that name from Egypt was the fxrft of his countrymen that vifited 
this ifland ; and where would a Greek not have gone ”\ if he had 
heard that pearls were to be obtained ? The great reejueft in which 
they were at Rome and Alexandria, feems to have marked them 
out, not Indeed as of greater value than diamonds, but as a more 
marketable and preferable commodity for the merchant. 

Tlie power which in different ages has prefided over the Fifhery, 
whether native, Portuguefe, Dutch, or Englifh, has regularly taken 
its flarion at Tutacorin; the Fifhery itfelf is always on the Ceylon 
fide, towards Manar, at ChUao 47 ’, Sec we! i:ft , Coudutchey, &c. The 
number of perfens who aflembk, is from fifty to fixty thoufand ; 

Still both are to the ea ft ward of Cape Cornu* 
rm $ anti the ill and of .Epiodorua removes all 
doubt. P. 373. 

33W In Coelom. 

:n See Stevens’s Hill, of PerGa, p. 40^ » 
He fays Chiko ligiufm a Fifhery in tlie native 
language# 

Mr. Le Heck’s Acc# Af. Ref voh v* 
?■ 39 $< 




C?pt. Hamilton fay&> between the middle 
and weft point of C. Comor/n, i. 333. 

1 ’Airo ^ |K7U. r* 

KAx w i flf 3 tS mbit's {fh. 

Le perle nafeono vicino a Mannar# P&o- 
bno, 374. But he fays like wife, there are 
two fifhenes 1 ouc to the weftward of Ceylon, 
in the open fra ; and another eafh of Cape 
jCojnono, feparated by the Straits of Mpnar. 
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confifting of divers, mariners, merchants, and tradesmen of every 
defcription. The Nayque of Madura, who was fovereign of the 
coaft, and the reprefentative of Pandion, had one day’s filhepy ; the 
Governor of Manar’s wife, when the Portuguefe were matters, had 
another day, afterwards perverted to the ufe of Jefuits; and the 
owner of the veflel had one draught every fifliing-day. After the 
- fifhery was concluded, the fair was kept at Tutacorin. The broker¬ 
age and the duty amounted to four per cent.—paid by the feller. 
The veflels were not fewer than four or five hundred, each carrying 
from fixty to ninety men, of which one-third were divers. Capu 
Stevens fuppofes the pearl of Manar to be inferior to that of 
Bahrein. 

This fifhery is likewife deferibed by Cefar Frederick, and a va¬ 
riety 177 of authors. He informs us, that the divers were chiefly 
Chriftians of Malabar in his time ; they are now a mixture of that 
defcription, of Roman Catholics, and Hindoos ; but the fuperftitions 
pradii fed to preferve the divers from the {harks, and other dangers 
of their profeflion, are all Hindoo. Several fanatics are well paid 
for their attendance during the fifhery for that purpofe ; and the 
fharks are as obedient to the conjuration of a Bramin, as they could 
be to a Malabar prieft ; for the charm is not perfectly efficacious. 
Thofe who wifh to enquire farther into the detail, will meet with a 
very excellent account in the Afiatic Refearches (vol, v.) by Mr. 
Le Beckj in which he will find that this fifhery, which ufed to 
produce 20,000/. to the Portuguefe and Dutch 1 ”, produced, in the 
year 1797, 150,000/. under the management of the Englifh 

117 Pure has, vol. iii. p. 1708. By Marco king had a tenth ; the bramin, 3 twentieth. 
Polo, lib. iii. c. 20. who mention a the Bramin; ,f * Capt. Stevens, 

and Detain, as the feat of the filhery. The 775 300,000 Porto Nova pagodas. 
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In the age of the Periplus, none but condemned criminals were 
employed in this fervice j a pra&ice common to all the nations of 
the ancient world, in their mines, in their gallies, in the conftru&ion 
of their public buildings, and execution of all their public works. 
The mines, of PotoiV arc (HU worked by ffaves, where the fame 
rrdieries are experienced' as A gat hare hides has depicted in the 
gold-mines of Egypt; while In Europe, or at leaft in England, we 
never want freemen to work in our collieries, in our mines of tin, 
lead, or copper, whofe labour is procured, and whofe dangers are 
cptnpenfated, by the higher price they obtain for the fer vices they 
are to perform. 

I ought now, in compliance with the nature of the undertaking 
in which I am engaged, to follow my author to the conclufion of 
hir. work ; but as I atn perfuaded that he never went farther than 
Nelkunda himfelf, and thht he lias built upon report in all that 
is fubfequent to that placej fo does report grow fo vague after 
quitting the Pearl Fifhery and Ceylon, that though he mentions 
leverai circumftances in common with other authors, there is fo 
much indeterminate, that I referve it for a feparate difeuilion*. My 
reafon for aliening this is, that he extends the Coaft of Coromandel 
to the eaft 5 that he is no longer in particular, but general corre- 
fpondcnce only with Ptolemy; and that lie has extended Ceylon 
tov irds Africa, in Head of aligning it a pofition where it a&ually 
cxifts. ' 


*** Agathsjchidee hfrd faid s great deal 
more than his abbreviator ha b prefemd : 

Ttrr 5 v bfawl To an. 

Ansi? txTftvY * Apud Hudfo% p* 23* 
But what regains is fuiUcicMit I 
Or* S 'jAfMrvt f * wnvy.ot'iw 


fo rif 1W04 ybirtti) &t cXfytttf I* <to?s not 

The multitude of bones ft ill found in thefe‘ 
excavations is In credible % of wretches cruftied 
by the falling in of the earth* as rauft natu« 
rally happen in a loafc and crumbling IbiJ* 

Pliny 


f 
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Pliny has faid fo me thing of the palfage between Ceylon and the 
continent, not very fatisfadtory indeed, but fufficient to ihew his 
opinion, that the trade was carried on by this ftrait. The Peri pi us 
feerns to confirm this idea, and Ptolemy has nothing to the con- 
trary; but if the opening in Adam’s Bridge, near Manar , was no 
deeper at that day than at prefent, no fiiip of burden 13 could have 
paffed it. Pliny informs us, that throughout the whole of the liraits 
the depth was not more than fix feet; but that there were particular 
openings, fo deep that no anchor could reach the ground. He is 
likewife fo deceived in the pofition of the ifland, as to make the 
embaffadors fent to Claudius aftonilhed at feeing the Ihadows fall 
to the north; not reflecting that in their own country, if he had 
known its fituation, they mull have made the fame obfervadon 
annually, when the fun was to the fouth of the equator. Thcfe 
and many other errors of the ancients, induce me to enter more 
largely into the account of Ceylon than the nature of my work 
requires; and this 1 fhall confider as the termination of my inquiry, 
leaving the remainder of the Periplus for a general difcuffion, by 
way of feqocl to the whole. 

*. Plmv falls either this, ifland, or Ramana pi or, term m h not Comorin, but at the Strait* 


rat tin. r. -- ---v- # - - 

poo, Conda£chcv t See. It 



Hardouin adopts this emendation, lib* vi, 
24. without mention of Voffius. 


10, Condatchcy, See. Ibid. 

Hardouin allows that the Coliseum Pr^ 
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XIIT. CEYLON. 

*' V ,/i: 7, r *i , f iff 'f r ! '4 hVMLxfr '■ AUT i» S*tt2 i e *1 «# » .if t l,, 

The fir ft account of Ceylon was brought to Europe by the Ma¬ 
cedonians, who were with Alexander in the Eaft. Onesicritus i& 
recorded as. the fit ft author who mentions it, under the title of 
Taprhbarta; and its variety of names in the Eaft, as well as Europe, 
is one of the extraordinary circumdances that attend it. 

Lanca % or JLanga, - is the true Sanfkreet name, according to 

Paolino, p. 371. Voffms ad Melani, 
lib. ill. 7. 

Ham, •. - another Sanfkreet name, feemingly joined 

with Lanca; Lanca-llam. Id. There is 
a fabulous ifland in Al Edriffi, I^anclii- 
a! os, which he fays is ten days fail from 
Sarandilr. Is it not an error from 
Lanca-llam ? 

Salabham, - - another Sanfkreet name, fignifying Sal, 

true j and lab ha in, gain, Paolino, 

Salabha-dipa, - 

Salabba-dip,. - » Sanfttreet. The Ifland of (rue or real Profit r 

from its rich productions of gems, fpices, 
&c, Paolino. 

Taprobana- - the firft name brought to Europe. Bochart 

makes it 3 T 13 -OEJ Taph Par van, Uttus 

541 Lankoweh. Capt. Mahoney on Ceylon, Tap-raban. Mr. Hamilton does not difap- 
Af. Ref. vii. 49. prove of Tap-raban, but add), that there ». 

•** Suppofetl by Burrows to be Tnpo-bon, no allufion to fuch a name of the ifland in any 
the Wilderncfs of Prayer. Aycen Acbari, ii, SanJkreet writing he has fee;> 
p. 3:0. oft. cd. Tbit ii not fo probable at 

aureum, 
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J 1 . 


Saftka 


Seren-dip, 

Sielen-dip, 

Selen-dib. 

Selen-dive, 


aureum, 2 Chron. Ui. 6. and the Ophir 
of Solomon. But it is from Tape, an 
ifland, and Ravan, a king of Ceylon, 
conquered by Ram. According to the 
Af. Refearches, v. p. 39. Tapravan, or 
Tapraban. 

of Ptolemy, who fays, it is the Taprobaii* 
of the ancients, afterwards called Si- 
moondu, but now Sahka or Sal ike j the 
inhabitants, Salse. Salike is therefore an 
adje£tive like Ariake, Barbarike, Limu- 
rike, with yvj or vyrog under flood. And’ 
the ifland of Sale approaches very nearly 
to Selen-dive ***.- 

XctpotvTt'tr, Chyfococcas in Voffius. AiQa y 
zg-tv ciuTo's vr,<rog y X w P a ‘ ^oiT. ad IVlelavn, 
a57. Var. ed. 569. Philoftorgiutu 

the Seren-dib, or ifland Seren, Selen, of 
the Arabs; the Sarandib of A 1 Edrifli; 
the Divis^\ and Serendtvis , of Am mi- 
anus Marcellinus, who is the firft author 
of the Latins or Greeks who ufes this 
name. Divis, the Lackdives or Mal¬ 
dives, or Iflands in general. Seledivis* 


m Tliefc is a particular caft on the ifland 
at this day, called Sale or Challe, and Chai¬ 
ns: they are labourers, manufacturers of 
{tuffs, and cinnamon-peal era ; and if the anti¬ 
quity of their eftabli foment in the ifland (for 
they are not a native tribe} be eftablifhed, the 

- 7 


name of the people, Salai, and of the ifland, 
Salike, would be naturally derived from them. 
Af. Ref. vol. vii. p. 431. in a highly curious 
Treatife on Ceylon, by Capt. Ed. Moor. 

=*> Divis is ufed in the cafe in which it oc¬ 
curs. P. 306. 


4*1 


Selen^ 


- tifUgfjrj 
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Palsefimoondu *” 


Slndo Cand®, - 


Sallatta, - 
Singala-dweepa, 
Smhala-dviba. Fapliao. 


Sden-dive, the ifland Selen. Am. Mar. 
lib. xxii. p 306. 

of the Periplus, Pliny fays there was a 
river and city of that name, with 250,000 
inhabitants ; the natives called Palaio- 
goni, perhaps from Bali, the Indian 
Hercules. Paolino interprets it ParaOiri- 
inandala, the kingdom of Paralhri, the 
youthful Bacchus of the Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy. But it ought not to be omitted, 
that Mr. Hamilton confiders Simoouto 
as exp telling the uttnofi boundary or ex¬ 
tremity ; and PalUimoonto, as the limit 
of the expedition of Bali, the Indian 
Hercules. 

fo Ptolemy calls a town and the natives, 
on the weft ; Galibi and Mudutti, in. the 
north ; Anurogrammi, Nagadibii, EmnL, 
Oani. Taraehi, on the eaft ; Hocani, Di- 
ordu.li, Rhodagani, and Nagiri [Nayrs], 
on the fouth. 

the name in ufage in Malabar. Paolino, 

is the true S^nlkreet name, according to 
Mr. Hamilton ; the iiland of Sin gal a" 1 ; 
for dwipa, or dweepa, is equivalent to the 


Tii lo Simoon. V off ns a<l Mel Kb- Hi. 7. 
Iufda Siamenfiom, with tSe Perron addition 
of Din T)ivj an Ifland This is a fanciful 
etymology $ l aiui yet the temple m Ceylon, 
deferibed by Capt, M'Kenzic, AL Ref. vuh vi. 


y. 43B* very mveh rdemb&s the temples in 
Siam, Ava, See- 

m Sing ha, a lion; Smghalms, lion-raced; 
fern a fable of i» hm g o£ Ceylon, born of a 
lion. Opt. Mahoney, Af> lUu vw- 48. 

diva 


4^0 
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diva of the Arabs: hence Singala-diva 
became their Selendive and Serendive; 
literally, the ifland of the Singalas, the 
Chingalefe, and Chingulays, of the Eu¬ 
ropeans ; the Singoos or Hingoos, as the 
natives ftill call themfelves. I cannot 
help thinking this the moft eafy and 
natural of all the etymologies that have 
occurred; and I return my beft thanks 
to Mr. Hamilton for the fuggeftion. 
Gala, the name ufed by the Arabs of Renaudot, 

p. 61.; but perhaps Sala 1 ' 9 , 

If fuch is the fluctuation in the name of this ifland, the different 
reports of its fize and fltuation are dill more extraordinary. 

Onesicritus efti mates it at live thoufand ftadia j but, according to 
Strabo, mentions not whether it is in length, breadth, or circum¬ 
ference. I conclude that he means the latter j becaufe, at eight 
ftadia to the mile, this amounts to fix hundred and twenty-five 
miles; which is not very diftant from the truth, for in RennelFs. 
Jaft map 

Miles. 

The length is - - - - 280 

The breadth is - - - - -150 

The circumference i$ - 660^ 

If therefore we interpret Onesicritus rightly, he is entitled to the 
merit of correCtnefs, as well as difcovery; an honour due to very 

3(45 Other names in Harm, voL i; 677. are* 250 From Dondra Head to Tdlipelli, 270 
Tranate, Hibenaro, Tcnarifim, *■ Tena- miles; from Colombo to Trincole, 160.— 
eeram ; hut thefe have been little noticed, and Hugh Boyd, in the India Ann. Ileg, 
"Tena-ceram i& evidently an error. 

few 
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few of the ancient geographers in diftant regions; but to make 
amends, he adds, that it lies twenty days iail ,1'oin the continent. 

Eratofthenes reduces this diftance to only feven days fail, which, 
is -ftiU too much; for it is not more than thirty-live miles from 
I>olnt Pedro to Calymere, and fifty fro i the point next Manar to 
the oppofite coift at Ram ana Coil, which is the point where liiny 
meafures, or about an hundred and feventy from Cape Comorin to 
Manar. But then Eratofthenes adds, that it extends eight thou- 
fmd ttadia towards Africa ; that is, according as we compute the 
ftadium, either eight hundred, or a thoufand miles, in a direction 
exadlly the reverfe of truth. In this 1 am forced so coufefs, that 
the Periplus has followed Eratofthenes, and added to his error ; for 
it is ftated in exprefs terms, that it reaches alruoft to the coaft of 
Azania***, which lies oppofite to it in Africa. In fome account of 
this fort exifte the caufe of the error in the Arabian geographers; 
for A 1 Edriffi has confounded Cape Comorin, or Comari, with Co¬ 
mar’”, that is, the iiland of Madagafcar; and in his map he has 
actually placed Madagafcar to the ea ft ward of Ceylon. '1 his arifes 
from his extenfion of the coaft of Africa to the Eaft till it reaches 


Stnrbo. p. 7*. S'^oo; p* 690. 8coo. 

Kw* Ilf, ji v&rht 

It fcerna to admit of proot* that Al 
Edrifll has m?% two iflsmds out of Ccykm, 
in dead of one. Saranda, he fays, (p. 28,) is 
miles iii cireiintference ; and Satandih 

(p, *\.} h So miles long and So miles broad. 
Aipt yet that Saratida is Ceylon, as wdi as 
Sarau&fcf appears by hid placing the 

JVarl Fifoery there, and making it a great 
retort of merchants for fpicea. He. has i dif* 
ftttn t midake about Comir, or 'Corm* > for 
Cape Comorin, and Comp the iiland of Mwhv 


ga fear, are confounded. In p. $i r Comr is 
a very long iflsmd [or countryj), the king of 
which lives id Midau This is evidently the 
peiiinfula- terminated by Comorin, the king of 
which lived iii Malabar i and the iflaud Saran- 
dib lk'j feven days fail from h, which is the 
dilbnce given by the ancients. But p. 34* 
wc have Cotnr again, one day* a tail from Da* 
gutta: now this is Madagafcar ; for Dagutta 
is in Sofala, Perhaps, if we ever obtain a 
feic n ti fic/fcrkn flat ion of At EdrifTh we may 
hnd diftlactio 11 3 to obviate this cottfuftoo; for 
his tiiftfiator, Gabriel, knew as little of Ceyba 
as of Ruffiap 

tb*e 
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the fea of China, and the neceffity he was under of making Mada- 
gafcar parallel to the coaft of Zanguebar, 

It is with concern that l mention thefe errors, in which the 
author of the Pertplus is involved, and upon account of which I am 
conftrained to allow his want of information in every thing beyond 
this point, and to confine myfelf within the boundary of his know¬ 
ledge, which mull be fixed at Ceylon. 

Strabo fuppofes Ceylon not to be lefs than Britain, and Jofephus 
conceives Britain not lets than the reft of the habitable world : thefe, 
indeed, are expreffions at random ; but what fhall be faid of the 
amplification 191 of Ptolemy, who makes its 

Miles. 

Length - - - - - 1,050 

Breadth ----- 7 00 

Circumference - 2 >45° 

He does not; indeed^ extend it towards Africa; but he carries the 
extreme fouthern point more than two degrees fouttt of the equator, 
which in reality is little fhort of fix degrees in northern latitude. 
His errors defeended much later than could have been fuppofed ; 
for Marco P0I0 196 mentions this ifiand as two thouland four hundred 
miles in circuit; and adds, that it had formerly been three thoufand 
fix hundred, hut part of it had been Iwallowed up by tempeft and 
inundation. And even fo late as fixty years before the difeovery 
of Gama, Nicola di Conti fuppofes the circumference to be two 

•* Strabo, p. 130. Camden’s Britannia, of M. Polo defeends from Ptolemy; for lie 
pref. Ixxvitt. See PytW.s Polyb. iv. 6 zy. fays, this is tlie foe, in tlfc mariners’ maps, of 
40,000 ftadia. * India Had Ptolemy feed fucb a map? or 

w D’.3tiville obferves, that this amplifica- bad the Mahomedans introduced the maps of 
lion is as 14 to 1. Ptolemy into India ? 

' I am not certain that the amplification 

3 n thoufand 
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tboufimd ir.iles. Now what is mod extraordinary in this is, t hs$. 
both 1 " thefe travellers muft have feen the iflaad itfeU, and mwft 
■ have failed beyond it, if not .round it. 

My purpofe in producing thefe fiafts is not to expofe the errors 
of, thofe who have preceded me on the fuhje£, but to fhcw how 
uncertain all information is, when grounded upon report. And 
yet, in the midft'of this darknefs, Ptolemy’s information was Rich 
as, in one inftance, to confirm the rank which he io dcfervedly 
holds in preference to others; for he gives the names of places 
more correctly, and more conformably, to modern intelligence, than 
appear in any other author, Greek, Latin, or Arabian. G his is a 
merit peculiar to him, not only here, but in the remote ft and leaf!: 
known regions of the world : it proves that his inquiries were made 
at Alexandria of merchants or manners, who had actually vifited 
the countries he deferibes; but that they had not the means oi 
giving true pofitions, becaufe they had neither inftruments for oh* 
iervation, or the compafs to mark their ccurle. The North Polar 
Star was not vifibie; and if they failed by the Canobus in the 
ibtithern hemhphere, as Ptolemy a Herts they did, that fiat is not 
within fifteen degrees of the Pole, and would give occafion to a 
variety of miitakes. Still, under all thefe diiadvantages, it is fome- 
thing to have procured names that we can recognize; and thefe 
names at once put an end to the difpute formerly agitated, among 
the learned, whether the Taprdbana of the ancients were Ceylon or 
Sumatra, They prove likcwife, that fome merchants, or travellers, 
had reached the capital and interior of the ifland, By them the 
capital was found where Candy now is, and called Maa-gram- 

y Not Nicolas di Conti, uulefs upon his return. 

mum, 
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mum 19 *, the great city , or metropolis, which was; placed on the river 
Ganges, ftill called the Ganga, Gonga, or Ma-vali-gonga, the great 
river of Bali which flows to Trmcomalee. The Hamallel moun¬ 
tains, among which is the Pike of Adam, are likewife laid down 
relatively in their proper pofition, and called Male, the Sanfcreet 
term for mountains; and above all, Anuro-grammum 300 is preferved 
in Anurod-borro, or Anurod-gurro, a ruin found by Knox, while 
h'e was efcaping to the coaft; which, he fays, lies ninety miles 
north-weft from Candy, and in a' pofition correfpondent with the 
account of Ptolemy. He found here three ftone bridges; the re¬ 
mains of a pagoda or temple, fuch as no modern Ceylonefe 301 could 
build; and many pillars, with ftone-wharfs on the river Malwat- 
ouwa. Sindocand® is another name exprefling .the mountains of 
the Hingoos, the name by which the natives call themfelves; and 
Hingo-dagui is their name for Candy; for Candi is a hill or fortrefs 
an a mountain ; and Hingo- dagul, the city of the Hingoos, per¬ 
verted by corruption into Chingoo-lees 3Ul , by which name they are 
at prefent known to the Europeans fettled on. the coaft 303 . . 


Theft are collected from Paolino, 
Knox, Ribeyro, Major Reran dl, and parti¬ 
cularly d’Anvillc* Antsq; de l'Inde, p. 150. 

Bali occurs fo repeatedly in Ceylon, 
that there is rcafon to think that Palseogoiii 
in Pliny! is not a Greek compound, but ex- 
preffe* the defendants, or fewants, of Bali, 
s™ Gramma fignifics a city* In Satifcrttf. 
Paulino, p. 250, Knox* p. 6. Burro, boor* 
poor, and goer, have the lame meaning* 

Knox, pp. 72, Bo* The natives of Him 
dodan, the pemnfula* or Ceylon, are not de¬ 
ficient in /kill, artj or power, to execute inch 
works as are found here, or at Elephant a* qr 
at Elovc. But the Hindoo governments are 


not wealthy or powerful enough to fupport 
the ex pence ; and perhaps the impulfe of fu- 
perdition has not energy enough to require 

it. 

For the whole of this, fee Knoxes Hif- 
tory of CeyJou, He was feized after fhip- 
wreck* and detained 25 years a prifoner. He 
poflefled the language ; and though he may 
have his errors, is highly worthy of credit as 
an author of integrity, principles, and religion. 

303 D : Anvil!c likewife mentions the wild 
country on the fouth, where elephant a are A ill 
found, with other refembhnees; but thefe are 
fuffictept to prove the fa£t for-which they arc 
adduced* 


3 N z 
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Bochart has many other names, in which hefirnk a refemblauce; 
and thnfr who know the country, by r eliding might difeover 

more ; but I have confined mjfetf to fuch as .are incontrovertible ; 
and tbefe are fufficient to raife our aftonilhment, haw a geographer 
could obtain lb much knowledge of a country, without being able 
to aicertain its dimenfions or poll don. 

' lolemy has Hill another particular which is very remarkable ; for 
as he places the northern point af his Taprobana, oppofne to a pro¬ 
montory named K&ru, fo has he an ifiand KOru between the two, 
an<l a Tala-Cori on Ceylon,; and Kory, he adds, is the fame as Cal- 
ligicum. This is denied by d’Auville, who feparates the two capes, 
and makes Kory, the point of the continent, at Ramifieram ; and 
fuppofes Kalligicum to be Kalyinere, or Kalla medn. This may be 
true or not, but it carries us away from the intention of the author; 
lor Ptolemy has noijbing to correfpond with the northern head of 
Ceylon, ngw called Point Pedro ***; but he makes his Boreum, or 
northern cape, erroneouflv indeed, oppofitc to Kory; and his three 
Kdrys on the continent, on the intermediate 'if and and on Ceylon, 
are in perfect correfpondence with circumftances a&ually exilting. 

The expedition of Rata to Ceylon, and ids victory over Rhavan, 
or Rhaban, king of that ifiand, is one of the wild ell fables of Hindoo 
mythology; but he palled into the ifland at the ftrait, fince called 
by the iVUhornedans, Adam’s 31 " Bridge. The whole country round, 
:in confequence of this, preferves the memorials of his conqueft. 
There is a Ramaiud-buram on the continent clofe to the bridge; a 

Mi Tellip^lU n more northerly thm Point 
Pc<!ro; but, lying out *t the cmirfc of the 
voyage* h ft Worn noticed- 

m The exilltnee of tigetijind other noxious 
aomuiUj in Ceylon, proves an aboriginal 


coirmtiiiicatio;; vuth the continent by 
of this bridge, Eitphanu might have been 
impaftoO, bui a cargo of tigers L iyjI pro¬ 
bable. 

Rami- 


12 
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Rami-ceram, or country of Ram, the ifland clofe to the continent; 
a Point Rama, on the continent. The bridge itfelf, formed by the 
fhoals between Rami-ceram and Manar, is Rama’s Bridge ; and in 
Rami-ceram is Raman-Koil, the temple of Ram. This Koil or 
temple is undoubtedly the origin of Koru ; and the repetition of 
it three times in Ptolemy, is in perfect correfpondence with the 
various allufions to Ram at the prefent day. Koru is likewife 
written Kolis 306 by Dionyfius, and the natives called Koniaki, Ko- 
liki, and Koliaki, by different authors. This fluctuation of ortho¬ 
graphy will naturally fuggeft a connection with the Kolkhi of Pto¬ 
lemy and the Periplus, which both of them make the feat of the 
Pearl Fifhery; and if Sofikoore be Tuta-corin, as d’Anville fuppoles, 
the relation of Kolkhi to that place will lead us naturally to the 
vicinity of Ramana-Koil j for Tuta-corin was the point where the 
Dutch prcfided over the fifhery while it was in their hands, and 
maintains the fame privilege now under the power of the Engiifh. 
But Koil, whether we confider it, with Ptolemy, as the point of the 
continent, or feek for it on the ifland of Ramiferam 3< ", is fo near, 
and fo intimately connected with Manar, the principal feat of the 
fifhery, that there can be little hefitation in affigning it to the Kolkhi 
of the ancients. Whether there be now a town of confequence 
either on the continent or the ifland, I am not informed ; but that 


- J " JS FaoKno fuppofea Kolis to he Covalatn ; 
but Dionyflus evidently makes Koixs the fame 
as Kftru : xaX&mi; *., KxAJowf, 

jtJfwtar irl ixoio . .. T ATp&ana* 

in See the account cf Rami fur and Manar, 
in Capt. Mackenzie’s Narrative, Af. Rc- 
Searches, voL vi. p, 425* ; a paper which gives 


the btft. account of the two ilknds* the ftraka, 
and Atlanta Bridge, that I have yet fee a. 
There does not appear any town cr any build¬ 
ings on this iOand, except tlxufe about the 
pagoda. The conflux of pilgrims is imxneufe. 
Coil, in the Tamul language, iiguides a tetu¬ 
ple., P, 4*7- 

Koil, 
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Koil, and Kolia, and Kolkbi, and Kalli-gieum 3S \ are related, I have 
no doubt* 

The Kolkhi of Ptolemy is on the coaft, indeed, previous to a 
river called Solen ; and inch a river appears in Rerinell’s Map, with- 
the name of Sholavanden applied to a- town on ins bankj or Solen 
may be the Greek term which fignifies a ihell-fifh, alluding to the' 
Pearl Fifhery in the neighbourhood: If therefore we* adhere to 
Ptolemy, the HTue of this river would give the- pofition of Kolkhi 
to a certainty ; but the defeription of the Periplus- would lead us- 
tlireSly to Koil, on the iQahd Rami-cera-m; for it is there faid, that 
the Bay of Argalus fueceeds immediately next to Kolkhi; Now 
the Argalus of the Per ip] us is the Orgalus of Ptolemy, which he 
places inftantly fubfequent to his promontory Koru ; and if we 
fuppofe this promontory to he the extreme point of the continent 
north of Rami-ceram, which it is, we obtain the pofition of the 
Kolkhi of the Beriplus, without a doubt. The iiland K6ni of Pto¬ 
lemy is placed at a diftance from the main, erroneoufly, as alibis- 
iflands are \ but as it is certainly the fame as Rami-ceram, and Rami- 
ceram is feparated from the continent only by a narrow channel, the 


For KaiHgtcum, Salmafuis Teada Ki 
Him Ez'.p. 111 $. And he ad(M£ Prater alia 
iiac rc moveor* K*?.*0*t vcl Kw**enwuV vet: rum, 
efte recentionun And yet, Orange! 

lie thinks the Kolkbi of the Pertplus to he 
Cochin* 

** Sole n i iii its original fenfe, is a pipe oi 
flute, which the oblong loufde may be flip- 
pofed to reprefent, but not the pearl oyfter. 
Perhaps tht» mufek was found in the river, 
without relation to the llfhery. I learn from 
C»px. Mackenzie, that there h a fiJhrry on 


this fide of th t flrruc ne arc ft the contili&it’ ‘ 
called Chanqne, carried on along a range called ' 
the Low or Flat Iflands. The river, as d*An- 
ville has obferved, divides inland, ami falls 
into the fea by two. mouths—one on-each fide 
of K6ru, D'Anvilk t Autiq- tc PI tide, p-123. 
Af. Rcfearches, voh yl p. 4z6. Chanquo, 

the native term.for the pearl oyfter, according 
to Sabnafiu*, is derived from Concha, and re¬ 
ceived from the Greek and Homan trader** 
1129. 

ifiand 
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ifland K6ru and the cape Korn may therefore have been brought 
into one. I certainly think that K6ru, Kofis, Kolkhi, and Koil, are 
the fame; but I am not fo much led by the name, as by the pofition 
afligned to Kolkhi in the Periptus, immediately preceding the Bay 
of Argalus. 

My own deductions on this queRlon, I muft confefs, are contrary 
to Ptolemy j and his authority has induced d Anville, Rcnnell, and 
Robertfon, to afTume Kilkhare which is at the mouth of the river. 
It is but reafonable to conclude, that the concurrence.of witnefTes fo 
eminent will prevail’ againft the evidence of the Periplus, and any 
thing I have to offer in its favour. Still, however, it is juft to Rate 
the queftion fairly, and leave the determination to thofe who may 
chufe to ferutinize it more precifely. On one point all teftimonies 
agree; which is, that Kolkhi cannot be Coleche, as Paolino with 
much" confidence afTerts ; for it is impoflible that it flrould be to the 
weft of Cape Comorin. 

From the fifhery we may proceed to the ifland itfelf; and the 
moft diftind knowledge we have of Ceylon from the ancients, is 
found in Cofmas Indicopleuftes, whofe narratives are as faithful as 
his philofophy is erroneous. He tells us honeftly, that he was not 
at Ceylon himfelf, but had his account from Sopatrus, a Greek, 
whom he met at Adooli, but who died five-and-thirty years pre¬ 
vious to his publication This affords us a date of fome import¬ 
ance ; for it proves that the trade, opened by the Romans from 
Egypt to India dired, continued upon the fame footing from the 
reign of Claudius and the difeovery of Hippatus, a! mo ft down to 
the year 500 of our era; by which means we come within three 
hundred and fifty years of the Arabian Voyage publifhed by Re- 

Montfauccn fixe* ihc tail dale of Cofmas's publication in 535. 

naudot, 
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Baudot, and have but a fmall interval between the limits of ancient- 
geography and that of the moderns. 

Sopatvus, as his name teflifies, was a Greek; and I Have not yet 
mp* with the name of a Angle Roman engaged in this trade *'**. 
Perhaps the jealaufy of the etnperore, which did not allow Roman 
citizens to enter Egypt without permifKon, had’ likewise forbidden 
them to embark iiv thefe fleers. But the Intelligence derived from 
Sopatrus is fo perfectly confident with 1 ell that has hitherto been 
adduced, and fo correfpondent to the Arabian accounts, which com¬ 
mence only three hundred ami ilfty years later, that it carries with 
it every mark of*, veracity that can be required. Tor Cofmas reports,., 
from tfje teftjmCmy of Sopatrus;: 

I, That the Tapr6b.aua of the Greeks is the Sieli-dlba of the 
Hindoos.;. that it lies beyond the Pepper Coaft, or Malabar, and; 
that there is a great number of fmall iflands [the Maldives] in its 
neighbourhood, which are fupplied with freih water, and produce 
the cocoa-nut in abundance, Tire cocoa-nuts he calls Argellia; and 
Argel, or Nargel, I am informed, is the Arabic name of the cocoa- 
palm tree. He adds, that it is nine hundred miles in length and. 
breadth, which he deduces from a native meafure of three hundred 
gaudia ; but if gaudia are coffes, his eftimation of them is in excefs , 
for three hundred coiTbs are fho$t of five hundred miles— a compu¬ 
tation too large indeed for the ifland, but ftilf more moderate than 
that of the geographers previous or fubfequent. 

II. He acquaints us next, that there were two kings on the ifland 
one called the King of the Hyacinth* 1 3 that is, the country above* 

s, i The free dm an of Plucamra, who reached he was h unfit! probably allbfftuaof Claudios, 

Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, wap not a J " The ruby of Ceylon is proverbial. Pao— 
Roman, and Plata mu s is not a RortiSfi name : lino, dedication. FHny, xxxvii. 41. 

the 
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the Ghauts, where the ruby and other precious ft ones were found ; 
and a fecond king, poffeffed of the remainder, in which was the har¬ 
bour and the -mart, that is, the low country on the coaft, where, 
in different ages, the Arabians, the Portuguefe, Dutch, and Eng- 
lift, have been eftabliflied. On the coaft all'o, he fays, there were 
Chriftians from Perfia, with a regular Chriftian church, the priefts 
and deacons of which- were ordained in Perfia; that is, they were 
Neftorians, whofe catholicos refided at Ctefiphon, and afterwards at 
Moful: in fad, they were the fame as the Malabar Chriftians of 
St. Thomas, and occupied nearly the whole of the low country 
on the coaft, while the native fovereigns, above the Ghauts, were 
Hindoos. 

III. Another particular we obtain is, that in the age of Sopatrus-, 
Geylon was confidered as the centre of commerce between China 
and the Gulph of Perfia and the Red Sea. The Chinefe he calls 
Tzinitzes; a moft remarkable term, exprefling the natives of the 
Cheen, or Ma-cbeen, of the Arabs ; that is, either the peninfuia of 
Malacca, or China itfelf; moft probably the latter, becaufe he men¬ 
tions the fame particulars as Ptolemy and Pliny aflign to the Seres ; 
that they inhabit the country fartheft to the call, and that there is 
nothing but fea beyond it.. 

IV. The commodities obtained from China, or other places eaft 

of Ceylon, or found-’** there, are, filk 3,s thread, aloes ,lC , cloves, 

*■ 

313 T$ri-r£Wii caryophilla* fandalum* canfora, & lignnm 

m v Otrpt jtstri xuf&y ImL aloes* quorum omnium t ihil juvemtur in aliia 

3,5 read v. dim a tibue. P. 38. But without any mention 

m So Edriffi : Aruinata vero qua? in of cinnamon*; though he notices the emerald 
eorlem . Climate [Ceylon} reperiuidur, fuat and the ruby* 
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and fandal-wood J ‘h Tlfcfe articles are exchanged with Male, or 
the Pepper Coaft ; or with KalHsma [Tana], which fupplies in return 
brafs, fefamu m-wood i,3 t and cottons, Its commerce like wile extends 
to the Sindus, where the eaftor, mulk, ami fpilcenard, arc found ; 
and to the guiph of Pcrfia, to the coall of Arabia, and to Adooli ; 
while the feveral commodities of thefe countries, arc again exported 
from Ceylon to the Eail 

V. Wc arc next informed of the feveral ports of commerce, com¬ 
mencing from the Indus, in the following order: Sind us, OVro- 
tha J '*, Killxana, Sibor, and Male; and if it might be permitted to 
interpret thefe Scindi, Surat, Bombay or Tana, Carura, and.Ma¬ 
labar, the Periplus would be in perfect correfpondence with Cofmas 
and Sopatrns,. In Male, or Malabar, he adds, there are live ports 
where pepper may be procured—Parti, Mangarooth, Salo-patan, 
Nalop.itan, and Pooda-patau. Mangarooth is generally fuppofed 
to be Mangaloor; and the three Pa tans, or towns ot Salo, NaU>, and 
Pooda, are fo evidently Malabar names, that it is highly probable 
thefe vrho 4 re converfant in the native language of the coall may 
ftill difeover them, however they have been fuperfeded by the more 
modern ports of Calicut, Cochin, or Coylan, 

VI. After this foliow fome accounts, not equally correft or in¬ 
telligible ; for we are informed, that Sielidiba is five time - twenty- 
four hours fail from the continent; and that on tire continent is 

m Tfy&xviw * m If w* fuppofr Orrotha related to the 

** Erteropii What thia ^TUcle means 0 op arm of the Penpftta, it is moil probably 

1 cannot fay; but it ia mentioned m the Fe- on the Tapti, and 'qui^Ient Ur Surat ; but 
fiplda alfej and ia polEbly a corrupt reading there tl a part of Ouzcrai , near Diu f called 
m both* Soret. Orrot &ud Soirrt are nearly allied 

- 1 Marallo, 
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Marallo, producing [pearl] oyfters; with Kaber, that affords the 
alabandenon 3 ~°. For Kaber and its produce, I have no interpreta¬ 
tion, Marallo I fhould have fuppofed to be Manar ; but if it is 
upon the continent, it is Marawar. The five days 31i Jail may be 
{oftened, by fuppofing the departure from the laft port vifited in 
Malabar; but {landing as it does, it is erroneous. 

' VII. It is then mentioned that the king of Ceylon fells elephants 
by their height; and an observation, that in India elephants are 
trained for war, while in Africa they are taken only for their ivory. 
This is true on the eaftern coaft ; but the Ptolemies and Hannibal 
trained the African elephant for their armies. Another circum- 
flance is noticed, which continues true to this day \ which is, that 
the importation of horfes from Perfia pays no duty. Cefar Fre¬ 
derick mentions the fame on the coaft of Canara, in his time; and'- 
Hyder Alii had his agents difperfed from the Indus to Arabia, to 
obtain a confiant fupply for his numerous cavalry. The horfe is 
faid not even to breed on the whole weftern fide of the peninfula ; 
or if by accident a foal is dropped, it is worth nothing, 

VIII. The laft circumfiance I {hall notice is, a conference between 
the king of Ceylon and Sopatrus, in prefence of a Perfian, who had 
boafted of the powder of his fovereign : w Well ! Roman,” fays the 
king, “ what have you to fay ?” “ Look,” replied Sopratus, “ at 

Voffius reads which ferns Phnv - * ~ 4 days, 

unintelligible \ but he informs ns it means Cofnrn * • 5 

nutmegs of Banda. We are> however* at pro- The real tiiilaocc, where the ifland approaches , 
fent on the coaft of Coromandel. Hoffman neareft to the continent* Is wort of yo mlfe ; 
fays, all merces barbaricae are fo called* as alfo from Cape Comorin to Columbo, about 1 Uq: 
toys and trifles. both too Aiort for any of the ancient tftjV 

Onesicritus - - 20 days. mates* 

Eratofthcncs - - 7 

2 O i “ the 
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“ the coins of Rome and Perfia : that of the Roman emperor is of 
« gold, well wrought, fplendid, and beautiful; while that of Perfia 
is an ordinary ftlver drachma.” The argument was conclufive ; 
the Per ft an was difgraced, and Sopatrus was placed upon an elephant 
and paraded through the city in triumph. Vain as this eirettro¬ 
mance may appear, two Extraordinary particulars attend it ; for the 
king’s addrefs to Sopatrus is, Roomi 3, \ the term ufcd in India to 
exprefs any inhabitant of thofe countries which once formed the 
Roman empire ; and the iecond is, that the Perfia ns of that day 
afturilly had no gold *” coin, while the coins of Byzantium were 
the pure ft and fineft in the world. 

But in addition to thefe various particulars, Cofmas has left a!fo 
fome traces of natural hi (lory that do credit to his veracity ; for he 
defcribes the cocoa-nut, with its properties; the pepper plant, the 
buffalo, the camelopard, the mufk animal, &c. j but the rhinoceros, 
he fays, he only faw at a di fiance. The hippopotamus he never faw, 
but obtained only fome of his teeth ; and the unicorn he never faw, 

JO pvjuZ, If Cofmas had rot meant to give The txelufion of the Pcrfian coin is the very 
the very word of the Ccyloitefe, he would cirtum fiance that took place upon this occa- 
have written pUjpaM.- In India the Turks arc £on; and it fcoflld fern, that as the Greek 
called Roomi, as poffitffiugf Conllantiiiople, the coins of Baftria, &c. had beer, current when 
feat of the Roman emperors. the merchant of the Ik rip liis was at Banigaza, 

*>. I cannot help tranfci ibing the paffage as the Roman coin had now, the preference, as 
t found it by accident in Mafcou's Hiftory of the Imperial dollars, Y enetiau fcquins, al ‘d 
the Germans; " Sptoulh piailres, have had a fuperiority In 

Monetam quids m argenteam Per fa rum Rea later times. For the purity of the Roman 
arbittatu lno eudtre confucvit. A cream vero mint at CnnftatitinopJc, lee Clark on Coins* 
weque ipfi, neque alii cuipiam Barbarprum Re- • I have feen the coins of the fcoond Perfian 
gt, quamvis auri domino, vultu proptio fignare dynafty in M. de Sacy account of them, and 
licet. Quippe ijufmodi moneta eommercio if I recoilfeft rightly, they have the head of 
vel ipforuin Barharurum excluditur. Mafeou, the kings ; but I do not remember whether 
vol, ii. p pR. from Procopius, lib. iii- cap, 33. they are all filver. 

Sec Cofmas alfo ( p. 1+8. 

.hut 
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but as it was reprefented in brafs in the palace of the ting of Abyf- 
finia, I mention thefe circamftances to prove the fidelity of the 
traveller; for truth is as confpicuous in what he did not, as in what 
he did fee. And after this extras, fete&ed out of his voluminous 
work, if nothing equally precife or fatisfa&ory is to be collected out 
of the Arabian writers, or Oriental accounts of any fort, let It not 
be deemed prejudice or partiality, if we prefer Greek or Roman 
authorities to all that can be found in any other ancient hiftory 
whatfoever. 

One part of the queftion has, however, eluded alt my inquiries; 
which is, that I have not found the mention of cinnamon, as a 
native m of Ceylon, in any author whatfoever. Iambulus, Pliny, 
Diofcdrides, Ptolemy the author of the Periplus, and Cofmas, arc 
all equally filerit on this head, and all derive their cinnamon and 
cafia either from Arabia or Mofyllon, or more efpectally from the 
Cinnamon Country, as they term it, on the eaftern coaft of Africa. 
That the ancients obtained the beft and pureft cinnamon, we know 
from their defeription of it; and that beft fort grows no where but 
in Ceylon. That they might be deceived in regard to its origin, 
while they went only to Tyre, SabSa, or the coaft of Africa, is 
natural; but that they fhould not recognize it in Ceylon, when 
foine merchants went thither in the age of the Periplus, anti in all 


Jl + It is mentioned by Matihiolt, and the 
preface to Kibeyro’s Hiftory of Ceylon {Fit 
eth), that Strabo notices cinnamon from Ccy- 
Ipn. 1 have not found the pafiage $ but at 
P * I find the regia Citmamonufcra and 
Tapvobana joined under the fame parallel, 
which perhaps may have led to fuch a fuppo- 
fktion j and again, p- 72# but in the latter 
paffage we have the produce of Taprobana — 


ivory, tortoife-fhell* and other articles; and 
here £ fhould have creeled to find cinnamon, 
if the author had noticed it as a native of the 
ifUnd. 

The language of Ptolemy is precife: he 
fays rice, honey* ginger, the beryl, the ruby, 
gold, fiber, and all other metals* elephants 
and tigers, are found in Taprobatia; but does 
not mention cinnamon- P. 179. Taptdbana* 

3 fuccecding 
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focieeding ages down to the time of Sopatrus and Cofmas, is unac¬ 
countable. 

No voyagers, travellers, or writers, pretended to have vifited 
Ceylon perfonally, except lambulus and Sdpatrus. I know not 
how to excufe even S6patrus, who was only once there cafyally; 
but again It lambulus, wlio averted that he had refid ed in Ceylon 
feven years, the charge of fiftion is ahnofi direct: mo one could 
have been resident lb long, without feeing cinnamon, the i.aple of 
the ifland; and that if lie had fecn it, he {hould not have recorded 
it among the other particulars he detailed, is incredible; for the 
curiofity of Greece and Egypt Was as much alive to this inquiry, as 
to any one that regarded the produce of the Eaft. 

Diofcdrides and Galen knew it not. Dtonyhus, who lived 
under Auguftus, preferves the fable of Herodotus, that birds brought 
it from uninhabited ifiands. I do not pretend to have explored the 
whole range of antiquity on this fubjedt; but the fir ft mention of 
cinnamon, as the produce of Ceylon, that has occurred to me, is in 
die Scholiaft of Dkmyfius on this very paflagc. Whether that 

circum fiance 

Trajan, Adrian* Antoninus, Commodus, ami 
f verus; in all which account* a word is 
fotivl resetting its origin from Ceyfcu ; thofe 
who would examine U, as now cultivated in 
that ifland, may confute Thtinborg, voL iv, 

itJ "Opyt&if ¥■ Jiipr&tv iwwoffaw xwrl 
pvhfa* #*rTf q x**,pxn+os xi wajAtUft +V. D irds brO ug hi 
from uninhabited iflaudf the leases £ rolls] of 
unadulterated climamtm* Upon tins the Scho* 
liaft writes ■ , . &nwrvi v.-** rx* avpi To.- 
rp&Ani* I conclude from t\m pdffige, that 
the Scholia are not by Euftathius; for this 
exprcflirjn best la pretifc. But Euftathma 

write* 


i:c Sec Mattiwoli on Diofcondes* Kb* i- 
<iipp, t 2 f 13* and p. 44, where the ea&a (our 
cimiarocn.} is faki to tome from Arabia, and 
the indent cinnamon, or fprlg of the U*c, 
irom Mofyfloo. Cuba ia d< {bribed by Theo- 
pkraftbs 37Q years prior to DIofcorides* and 
by Her6dotb^ in fome decree. Strabo fays, 
Arabia produce* caifia, cinnamon, and nard. 
P. 783. Mytthloli add** p. j6, that Strabo 
like wife faye, cinnamon comes from the fanttv 
tn\ parts of India i but I have not yet met 
witb t h e pafTage * Pitny foll a ws Tbcop! 1 ra fl ua. 
See a.Ifo tile curious accost (p, 43,) that 
Gakn gives of the cinnamon in pofleOion of 
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circumftance will' prove the early date of 1 that knowledge, or the 
low date of the Scholiafl, mud be left for others to determine. Sir 
William Jones has taken ample notice of this obfcurity, and remarks 
upon the Cinnamon Country of the ancients in Africa, the limit 01 
their geography to. the louth, that it does not produce a fingle ipe- 
cimen of this article in the prefent age, or in any former age, which 
can be afeertained. Baftard cinnamon is found in Malabar, and 
true cinnamon, though of an inferior quality, in Sumatra; perhaps 
alfo in other iflands farther to the eaft; but that the bed growth 
has been condantly in Ceylon, from all the evidence before us, is 
undeniable. 

The fpice we now have, which is the kafia of the ancients, was 
certainly procured in Africa; and the tedimony of the Periplus is 
direa”’, that it grew there. I date this with all its difficulties, 
which I cannot folve; but as there was a voyage condantly per¬ 
formed, from Barugaza to Africa, previous to the Greeks having 
any knowledge of fuch an intercourfe, the only poffible folution to 
be imagined is, that the merchants engaged in this commerce kept 
the fecret to themfelves : they imported it at Barugaza from Ceylon, 
and exported it to Sabea, where it was fird found by the traders 
from Egypt, by Solomon, and the Tyrians; and in a later age, to 
the ports of Africa, where they dealt immediately with the Greeks, 
without differing by the monopoly of the Sabeans. How fuch a 


writes* aV* atw * * . w xiyl *£fvSf£w T<*x x 
7that is, the iflands in the Erythrean 
Sea, which is general. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that thefe 
birds of the poet attend Bacchus at his birth, 
in conformity with Herodotus; and their ap¬ 
pearance Teems likewifr to be in Arabia, from 
the context. See Bionyfu Pcrfeg* liiL 944* 


and the Commentary of Bttfiathius, p. sjiy* 
ed. Ox. 169 7, where the Scholiaft is defer Abed* 
Paraphrase vetcris Scholiaftte ex codice MS. 
nunc pnmum eruta. 

Jlfl Periplus* p* S, ’Ey aut* ytnrirat K stcjvfa* 
And again, yfatreu it civ'Tf And both 

verbs appear precife ; for the imports from the 
Eaft arc fpecified feparately. 

fecret 
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iectet could be kept fo Ibng a lime, or how the Greeks could be 
per funded that kafia grew ia Africa, Is, with fuch lights as we 
have, mfcrutable j but that It was not the produce of Africa, the 
general Jfuffrage of all modern voyagers and merchants is fufficien? 
to prove. 

One cue mn dance worthy of remark rs Rill to he eonfidered ; 
which is, that the merchant of the | 5 etfplus mentions kafia only,, 
and never cinnamon. Cinnamon, as we have learnt from Galen, 
was a prefent for kings and emperors; but the kafia, the canna 
fiftula, or pipe cinnamon, which we now have, was the only article 
of merchandize in that age, as it fttU contlnuoe. And* now that 
Ceylon is in the hands of the Engl'nh, it would be no difficult 
matter to obtain the tender fpray of the four principal forts noticed 
by Thunberg, and compare them with the accounts of Theophraft-us, 
Diofcdrides, and Galen. As the fpecies which we have anfwer to 
their kafia, it is highly probable that the fpray would anfwer to 
tlleir cinnamon; for that both were from the fame plant, or from 
different fpecies of the fame, there can be little doubt, as Galen, 
acquaints us, that in the compofuion of medicines a double 13> por¬ 
tion of kafia anfwered' the fame jj&rpofe* as a fingle one of cinria^ 
mon ; and that both entered into the thhnac which lie prepared for 
the emperor Severus. 

Such Is the account that has appeared" neceflary to be Rated rela¬ 
tive to the ancient fituation of this celebrated iiland. The modem 
hiftory of it may be obtained from Baldeus, Valentine, Knox, Rf- 
beyro, Harris, Hugh Boyd " ,0 , Le Beck ; Captains Mahoney, Colin 

Mautioli, p. 47. p. 3a, ( Hi Boyd’s, in the Ind. An. Rrgjtter 

m Mtthony's, Lt Deck’s, and M'Kctmt’s 1799 : they are all .valuable, and vovth con. 
Harraltvea, are in the Afialic Refcvdbics* fulling* 
vaI, vk p< 425. -vol. v, p. 393, and vol. vik 
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M‘Kenfte,. and Percival. And I cannot conclude my commentary 
■on the Periplus without pleasure from the refledion, tliat the valu¬ 
able commerce of this Ifland is now in the podeflion of Britain j or 
without expreffing a mod anxious wifh, that the country deemed a 
terreftrial Paradife by the Oriental writers—the repofitory of cinna¬ 
mon, doves, betel, camphor, gold, filvcr, pearls, rubies, and the 
other mod precious commodities of the world —may find protection, 
bappinefs, and fccurity, under the Britifh government. And may 
the expulfion of the Mahomedans, Portuguefe, and Hollanders, be 
an admonition to us, that conqued obtained by arms can alone be 
rendered permanent by equity, juftice, and moderation ! 
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T HE firft ’ place that fucceeds after leaving Kolkhi, is the Bay 
Argalus \ conned ed with a diftrid inland [of the fame name]. 
Here and here only, all the pearls obtained m the fithery at the 
ifland of Epiodorus 3 are* [allowed to be] perforated (*) [and pre¬ 
pared for market]. Here alfo are to be purchafed the fine muflms 

called Ebargeitides (£). Proceeding 

remarks. 

W This would be in the modern diftria of Mar™, poffiMy the Marallo of 
Cofmas: Tutacorin, the place where the market is now kept, and the pearls taxed, 
is in Tinivelii, weft of RamUceram. The earheft modern accounts agree in a - 
corin while the power was in the native government; the Portuguefe, Dutch, and 
Pnglilh, have continued it there. Both Provinces, in the age of the Pcnplfts, were 
in t h e kingdom of Pandion; and the Bay of A'rgalus was nearer Madura the capita^ 
than Kolkhi, or Sofikoore. This was a fufficient reafon why the market fhould be 

rather on the eaft, than the weft fide of Ramt-ceram. f 

(b) Salmafius reads If Aw muflins fprinkled with pearls. Hudfon, Sr 

»hicb, notwlthftanding the P e„. S b„.d . Ar g ..u» 


1 IlfAifor tr 

-■ Written in Ptolemy, 

Sinus Orgalicns, 
Sinus Agaricus, 
Sinus Argaticus. 

Manar. 


NOTES. , 

♦ nipomr*! is the reading ot Salmafius, 
which ought rather to be srifnraras. The text 
(lands nfonTrat, for which, perhaps, rtfurcu 
might be fubftituted- But perforation is 
manifcftly intended, be the reading what it 
may, 

'IP 2 
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Proceeding from lienee, the moft confplcuous of all the mart:' and 
anchorages on the coaft are Kamara (V), Podooka, and Sopatma. To 
tbefe the traders from Limunke and the other provinces north® 
of Limurike, re fort j and in thefii marts are found the native veflels. 



ilnd many names nu>rc ft range than Ebnrgcitides, derived cither frotn tJic manu* 
factures, or the place where procured. 

(p) vVhere to fix any of thefe three places ia mere corijeflure; ourcourfe is ft til 
eafl, according to the Periplfis ; but if Kamara be the Chabcris Emporium of Pto- 
icmy, as Mercator fuppofea, his Podooku is ftift higher up rhe coaft, and our eourfs 
ought to be nrirth-eaft $ and if his Manarpha be Mafiarpha, or JMeliapoorj il\if place 
is.the St. i homo of Madras \ in w hich cafe Podooka mufti be fixed fomewherc bti the 
coall between the Cavery aud Madras, but where, it is impoffible to determine* 
Sopatma s nor noticed by Ptolemy* Soro-pattna would be the town of the SorrCi 
wnh fome aiiufion to the Sone of Ptolemy and to Coromandel ; but it is alt eon- 
jedture j and yet, notwithteiiing this obfeurity, we have manifcftly a trade here 
thderibed, regularly caivied o a by native traders, between Malabar and Coromandel, 
without the lea Cl; notice of Greeks being concerned irt it* We have ati accouiu that 
the ipecie. brought by the Greeks to Cansira, finally fettled on the other fide of the 
pnrinfuia; and as we know that in ail ages the commerce of India cannot be carried 
on without fpecie, ib we fee here its regular progrefa to the eaflward. We arc in¬ 
formed alio, that the exports of Egypt. to Ctnara, and the produce of Canary itfdf, 
Vf'cur t y the fame conveyance t© Coromandel \ and i.hat the principal articles ip return 

T-? die mufiins, as they are at this day : the merchants from Gruxcrat and Goncan 
prtooK. in this trade, ami poaihly thgfe from Sdndh Tu the whole oi this, without 
nig able to fpeci Fy particular places, we hive a general picture of liidirn commerce, 
fo conformable to the account? of the Arabs, and of the Pomiguefc upmi theft* 
fir ft arrival ©u the coaft, that we want no further evidence to perfuade us, that 
the commerce of Tmlia was as vigorous antecedent to hiitory, ns it is fUted at the 
moment fbat hinory commencej. The different forts of vejfeb conftriifted in 
riitfe ports are like w he com f pendent to modern accounts: the mono xy hi are ft ill 


5 Canary. 


vote s. 

6 Baraglza or Guzerat, Ariake or Coucan* 
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which make coafting voyages to Limurike—the monoxyla of the 
large ft fort, called fan gar a, and others ft y led colandiophonta, which 
are veffels of great bulk, and adapted to the voyages made to the 
Ganges and- the Golden Cherfonefe. 

To 

REMARKS. 

in ufe, not canoes, ns the/ are feme times improperly rendered; hat with their 
foundation formed of a fingle timber, hollowed, and then railed with tiers of planking 
till they will contain too or 150 men. Yefiels of this fort are employed ia the 
intercourse between the two conft's; but the kolandiophonta, built for the trade to 
Malacca,, perhaps to China, were exceedingly large and flout, refembling probably 
thofe defcrlbcd by Marco Polo and Nicola di Comi. Barthema* likewife mentions 
veffels of this fort at Tarnafarj (Mafuiipatam ?), that were of rooo tons (doiia ?) bur¬ 
then (lib. vi. c. 12. Grynwus), defigiied for this very trade to Malacca. This 13 the 
more remarkable, as d’AnviUe fixes the Mxfolia of Ptolfii}/ at Mafuiipatam; and 
Ptolemy’s point of departure for Ivliruso, or Malacca, at the God a very, twenty-fix 
leagues only to the north. From the fie circum fiances there is great reafon to conclude 
that he is right; for Barthema had come from the Straits of Manar to Fuleachat, 
north of Madias, and then proceeded to Tarnnfari, where he embarked for Bengal, 
Pegu, and Malacca. How extraordinary, then, is the correfpondcnce of the Periplus 
with the modern courfe of thefc navigators, from the Straits of Manar to the Car¬ 
natic! and from the Carnatic, palling the wild tribes of-Oriffi {(till favage) between 
the Godavery and the Ganges ; and then proceeding to Malacca, or the Golden 
Cherfonefe 1 Still however, with all this accuracy, he is in the fame error with 
Ptolemy, carrying the whole courfe eaft till hereiches Defatenti or Ortffa, ami then 
giving it a northerly direflion to the Ganges. 

The other veffels employed on the coaft of Malabar, as Trippaga and Kotumba, it 
is not neccffiry to defcrSc : they have dill in the Eaftern Ocean germs, trankecs, 
dows', grabs, gallvats, praams, junks, champans, Ac. names which have a{l been, 
adopted by the Europeans, and which it is no more requifite to difliuguilb, than to 
explain our own brigs, fnows, fchooners. Hoops, or cutters, to the Hindoos. But 
the mariners aboard the Indian veffels I have looked- for in vain: neither Greeks or 
Arabs are mentioned ; but as the manners and religion of the Hindoos exclude not 
foreigners from their country, it may be prefumed that their fe.imen were always 
foreigners, poffibly Malays, or even Chinefe ; for that the Hindoos themfeives never 
ufed the lea, is almoll indubitable. The whole voyage appears to have been made 

6 by 
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To thefc marts likewife are brought all the articles prepared f [in 
Egypt] for the market of Idmurrke; and almoil all the fpe' ie, of 
which Egypt is continnally drained by its trade with i.iraurike, 
finally centres in this coaft K , as well as all the produce of Limurike 

jtfelf. 

From the coaft 1 *, as the coarfe of the navigators tends to the eaft 
remind the countries which fucceed, the iiiand, now called PalaifiU 
moondus, but formerly Taprohana, lies out in the open ‘ lea to the 
weft (^) ; the northern part of which is civilized, and frequented by 

veiTdg 


afiMiuKs. 

by coaftittg, atid Co it continued when wc fir ft meet with Aral).* in theft feas; which 
is the more remarkable, as the morfoon was known, and matte ufe of between Africa 
and India ; and tbs fame monfoon rrevails to the eaft, a., well as to the weft of Cape 
Comorin. 

1 do not find the Tamafari of Barthema in the modern maps : it might lie between 
Puleachat and Bengal Bu the peculiarity !■/, that there is an iftand Taiuferam on 
the coaft of Siam, ami the great river to caiied. T.-mt-fcram is Regie Deliciarura, 

Void«s ad Melam, lib. iii. 7. 

My. Marfden mentions the veffels that come regularly from Telingatia. between the 
Coda very and Kifttia, m -idiecn, at this day. This trail anfwers fufficiently for the 
port afiumed by Ptolemy, for the paffage to Khruse, and for the Tarnafari of Bar- 
thema ; but does not determine the lituation ; it fee ms, however, to befpeak the fame 

trade. Marmen’s Sumatra, p- 312- 

(rf) The better knowledge of this pafiage which I have now obtained, obliges me 
to recall the argument which. I had advanced on the meaning of Mw, in the diflerta- 
tion on P- >7- I now uuderftand that the iflaud lies to the -ivefi as 

you fad to the cafi from Ceylon. 


NO 

r A..-' Tr. A...', pi- v - ^U 3 t in J-ntny- 

vlca ebaorattutr. Hud fen. But then it .'hould 

be 1> T'jT J 

“ Rea pnmrea omno, generis, HwJ* 

iQtu But XfSf*to iB «P«Vlip3f in * 

, plus for fpecie, 

fi the csojl of Coromandel, ia con* 


traft to the or cmfl of Malabar. } a 

Ptolemy, Para !it Sore-t an u on ; and Sore is 
Core, Coro-maud cl, Coromandiilatn of Pao- 
l&o, the Millet Country. See d'Awville, An* 
tiq 117* 

* ix*ut**. 
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veflela equipped with mafis (f). and fails. The ill and itfelf [is fo 
large, that it] extends almoft to the oppofite coaft of Azania [in 
Africa], Here pearls, precious " ftones, line muflins, and tortoife- 
fhell, are to be obtained. 

[But returning now to the coaft, above Katnara, Podooka, and 
Sopatma, lies] Mafalia, a diftridf which extends far inland. In this 
country a great quantity of the fineft muflins are manuladtured . 
And from Mafalia the courfe lies eaftward, aerofs a bay, to Defa- 
rend, where the ivory is procured of that ljpecies ' 1 called Bofare. 

Leaving 

REMARKS. 

(*) 'i<mowiffw»proK. I conclude that thU means, they were veflels adapted to diftant 
voyages, eaft or weft, in contradiftin&ion to the fangara and tuonoxyla, employed 
only on the coaft; and the text of Strabo confirms this opinion : Tatfpt&xw .. . 

Tt}=- , 7r?vA l v aXXA x^jco^Xo^ ptv 

/AflTpurv ^Ihe’veiTels here meant are the monoxyla, built from 

the bottom without ribs, ill equipped with foils, and heavy failers. In thefe veflels it 
was twenty days fail from the continent to Ceylon, but iu others only feven i both' 
diftances are in excefs, but they are palliated by Voftius, who fuppofes the diftance 
to be meafured from Covalam in Travancoor, to Pointe du Gafrte in Ceylon, as Pliny 
places the port of Ceylon on the fouth fide of the ifland. Pliny has Hkewife a refer¬ 
ence to Strabo, when he fpeaks of twenty days fail from the Fr^fn to Ceylon, in the 
paper-ftiips' ofEgypt, and feven in the Greek veflels* Prafit is evidently a corrupt 
reading ; aad how far paper-fhips, or (hips cofnpofed of the biblos, fliould venture on 
thefe voyages, is dubious* That they were ufed on the Nile is true : Rudicibus 
papyri ipcolx pro ligno utuntur* Ex ipfo quidem papyro navigia contexunt. (PIin, 
lib. xili. 2 * & v, 22. See Saimaf U to.) It is likewife to be noticed, that f Ir«*iTOw- 
fxmiq is a reading of Salmafius for wRwiSjrai*, in the Bafil edition ; but Voflius reads it 
T « ttxAov they perform it generally in twenty ttkys, This correction accords with 

Pliny, and approaches nearer to the text, corrupted as it foands ; in faft, Salinating* 
takes from Strabo, and Voflius 

H OTE S. 

" Tranfparent. rhinoceros, or karkandam,. in the fame oo\m* 

>* Tinman try* P* 17- 

13 The Arabs of Renaudot mention th& 
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1 caving referefle the courfe is; northerly, patting a variety of 
barbarous tribes; one of winch is ftylestl KUrhaday a lavage race, 
With nofes llatteued to the face* Another tribe are the Bargoofi; 
and utliers (/), dittinguiihed by the projection of the face like that 
of the boric, or by its length 14 from the forehead to the chin ; both 
which tribes are faid to be cannibals. 

After patting tliefe, the ccurfe turns again to the eaft, nnd failing 
the coaft on the left, and the fea cn the right, you arrive at 
the Ganges, a ad the extremity of the continent towards the eail, 
called Kb ruEd [or the Golden Gherfonefe], 

The Ganges, is the larged: river of India: it has an annual in* 
cieafe and decreafe, like{$)■the Nile; and there is a mart on it of 
trie lame name, through which paifes a confiderable traffic, conUiting 
of the Gangetic (A.) fpikenard, the Gangetic muffins, which are the 
Erie ft nianufa&urc of the fort, pearls, and betel. 

In this province alfo there is faid to be a gold mine, and a gold 
coin called Kelt is (r). 

Immediately 

lEium 

(j) 'VVbrncvcr an author arrives at the Country of Monflevs and Anthropophagi, 

I conclude he is at the end of his knowledge; anthropophagi however* there arc ftili 
frtkl to he in the Andaman I Hands* and the h£t is certainly proved in New Zealand \ 
hut the varieties of the hutnan fpecies, with horns’ head. 1 ?!, with tails* or with heads 
which grow beneath their fhoold&ra, (till remain to be di{covered. Qi the Kirrhnda?, 
or Dequeue, I have found nothing £ tut I place the la f tcr in Oriffa. The ivory called 
Bofare may be the horn of the rhinoceros, much coveted hi the Kcift, and the animal 
is fomr imee called Bqs unicornis. 

(g) The folftitial rains produce the fame erKc£t on both livers* 

(/>) See the catalogue* the regular importation v this odour, is from the 

Gauges or Bengal, whither it is to this day brought fro m Thibet. 

ft) Wc have no liccount of a gold mine-, hut a gold coin called Kalteen, or Kar- 
tecn, is (till known in Bengal. Af, Ref. vol. v. p* 269* 
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Immediately after leaving the Ganges, there is an ifiand in the 
ocean called Khmse (£) or the Golden 15 Ifle, which lies directly under 
the riling fun, and at the extremity of the world towards the call. 
This ifiand produces the fineft tortoife-lhell that is found throughout 
the whole of the Erythrean Sea, 

But ftill beyond this, immediately under the north (/), at a cer¬ 
tain point 16 where the exterior fea terminates ' 7 , lies a city called 

Thina> 

REMARKS. 

{£) Kbruse is mentioned as an ifiand by Mela, Dionyfius, &c. as a Cherfonefc by 
Ptolemy. It may he Ava, Pegu, or Siam, for they were all oftentatious of gold ; but, 
placed as it Is here, next to the Ganges tw .its pofidon tnuft be 

erroneous, Ptolemy is more correct in fixing the Krrrhndsc in this fituation, whom 
our author mentions previous to the Ganges* for Kirrhadaa bears fome rcfemblance 
to the Hid range or Kad range of the Arabs, which feems to be Arracan; and if Ar~ 
racan may be extended to comprehend the little diftrift of Chitagong, it is conti¬ 
guous to the Ganges, or rather to the Megna. Ptolemy adds, that the heft betel is 
procurable in this province {fee Di flirtation); and it is from hence that the Sefatse, 
or Bcfadae, who are the Tartars of Lafla or Thibet, carry that article to the northern 
provinces of China. 

(/) This flrangc paflage I have rendered literally, but it is unintelligible without a 
comment, {Under the north ] implies the fame as is repeated afterwards, under the 
Lejfer Btar w [Where the fea terminates outwards ] intimates the exiftcnce of a circum¬ 
ambient ocean, like the Mare Tenebrofum of the Arabian geographers * to compre¬ 
hend which, we nutft imagine the Golden Cherfonefc the laft region eafl of the known 
world* but ftill that there is an ocean beyond It, furrounding the whole earth, and 
that Thrna lies inland, in a country that is waflied by this ocean. This notion, en¬ 
tangled as it is by an erroneous fituation, and confufed exprefllon, ftill intimates, iri 
accordance with Mela and Pliny, that Thina Is the laft country of the known world, 
and that there is nothing beyond it but the Tea. If the author had an idea of a fphere, 
this fea would extend to Spain, which is Strabo's conception 5 if he thought the earth 
a flat furface, this fea is the ocean that furrounds it. 

notes* 

lS The Golden Continent and the Golden tC *E*s Z\vv* tut* tow- i« an infertiort 

Illand are evidently diftinCt here, as the Golden of Salmafius’s* 

Province and Golden Cherfonefc are in Pto- 17 The Marc Tenebrofum of the Arabs* 

1cm y. 

3 Q. 
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Thina nor on the coaft, but inland; from, which both the raw 
mateml ’* and manufactured filk are brought by land, through 
Badria, to Rarug&za, or die down the Ganges [to Bengal], and 
thence by fen to Limurike, or the coaft ot Malabar (/&)■ 

To Thin* itfelf the means of" approach are very difficult; and 
from Thina fume few [merchants]- come, but very rarely ; for it 
lies [very far remote] under the con fid Ut ion of the Letter Bear («),, 
and is faid to join the confines of the Euxine Sea, the Cafpian, and 
the Lake M£6tis (o), which iffije# at the fame mouth with the 
Cafpian into the Northern 13 Ocean-. 

On the confines, however, of Thina, an annual fair or mart is 
eftabliflied; for the Sefata:, who are a wild, uncivilized tribe, adeta¬ 
ble there with then wives and children- JThey are odcribed fts ® 
race (/>) of men, fquat and thick a ‘ let, with their face broad, and 

their 

REMARKS. 

(w) See the Differtation. All that wait by land to Baclria, pafied down the hidue- 
to Guztrat all that came through Thibet ©i Laffa, paffed down the Ganges or. 
Brama Putra to Bengal. 

(to) See the DifTertatiom 

(e) For tht# ijiconhltenoy confult the Diilcrtatiofl. 

(p) Tf thefe js&afc# are the B&kJ* of Ptolemy, which is generally allowed by the 
commentators from the attribute? a^gned to them by both, the of Ptolemy 

are placed north of Kirrhadifror Arracui, and c«rrefpo»d very welt with the Tartars 
of LafTa, who might patttfally be the carriers between China arm Bengal. But why 
the bctebleaf Oiould be carried in this form from Arracan to Cbmaj iti order to be 


■* * ( # , Tw ZkvZ* km* tH 4 the world, 

W *pr*^W**’ opm e> vw- In this Mard&lt h more perfpicuous than 
^ yfc xal Marcum Heracl Ptolemy* whom be ufualiy follows. 

Hud fori- p. 14. **, JW- 

Tbeirwe, the eapiral gf t he Sinve, if tbse boun* 10 ^ 

dary between the known and unknown part of f* KotoffS#, 
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their nofe greatly depreffed* The articles they bring for trade are 
of great bulk, and enveloped in mats" or faeks, which in their out¬ 
ward appearance referable the early leaves of the vine- Their place 
of a (Terribly is between their own borders and thofe of Thina ; and 
here fpreading out . their mats [on which they .exhibit their goods 
for fale], they hold afeaft” [or fair] for feveral days, and at the 
conclusion of it, return to their own country in the intciior* 

Upon their retreat, theThinae, who have continued on the watch, 
repair tp the fpot, and collect die mats which the ftrangers. left be¬ 
hind at their departure : from thefe they pick out the haulm, 
which is called Petros, and drawing out the fibres, fpread the 
leaves double, 'ftnd make them up into balls, and then pafs the fibres 
through them. Of thefe balls there are three forts—-the the 

middle-fized, and the fmail ; in this form they take the name of 
Malabathrum , and under this denomination, the three forts of 

that 

' remarks. . 

made up with the Areka nut, and then returned to India by- the Chinefe under the 
denomination of Malabathrum, is difficult to comprehend- ^ Ihe diffinctlon between 
the leaf and the nut feems to be preferved in petros and malabathrum ; for that petrol 
is the betel, or betre, cannot well be doubted, when it is deferibed ai refembling 
the young leaves of the vine; for the* betel is a delicate fpecies of the pepper-plant, 
and that plant is almofl conftantly deferibed as fimilar to the vine—The defeription 
of the Sefatse leaves little room to doubt that they are Tartars! and we have here, 
upon the whole, a defeription of that mode of traffic, which has always been adopted 
by the Chinefe, and by which they to this hour trade w-ith Ruffm, Thibet, and Ava, 
See the Differtation* 

NOTES, 

» TofWowu'i, firpeis, literally mats made of The ft terms are applied by Pliny to tlie 
ruftles , fplkenard. Lib. sii. c. 26. The fpikenard 

11 The word, in the original edition, was was confidcred fpecifically as the lea/-, how 
ifTeifyuaH \ for which Salmafius reads Afrifanr. erroncoufly, may be teen in the catalogue. 
I propofe iyof^av:, they deal or traffic. Hence it became confounded with the betel 

*t ’AipitTfatfW} jjLtfovQiUfty, [Hxfwtyeetpoi. -- leaf, always tried with the Areka nut, 
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that mafticatory are brouglit into India by thofe who prepare (y) 
them **. 

AU the regions beyond this [towards the north] are unexplored, 
either on account of the feverity of the winter, the continuance of 
the froft, or the difficulties of the country; perhaps alfo the will of 
the gods has fixed thefe limits to the curiofity of man. 

SEMI RK. 

(y) 'Tiro tw* K&Tt$y&£ofAfaiei Thofs who manufacture them—-who arc theic but 
the Sira ? If I had found that the Chincfe brought them by fea, aa they did to 
Ceyion in the rinie of Cofmas* my evidence for the performance of the voyage, cither 
to or from China* would have been complete; but on this ftender ground I dirt not 
afferf it* nor do I think it probable* for the betel might come down the Ganges as 
well as 6lk* The whole feems to bo in Irremediable confufion* with particulars 
founded on truth, and a total that is inconftfteue* 

NOTE. 

* 'lyi t5* k*t rendered by Sylmafius* Thole who finjfii them, or make thrill 
for exportation. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE SIRZE, THE SERES, AND THE TERMINATION OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ON THE EAST. 


f. The Name of China. —II. Since of Ptolemy in Siam, Sines of other 
Authors, and Seres thefame; Peri plies, Eratofhenes, Mela, d? An- 
ville .—III. Relative Situation of the Seres, with rcJpcEl to Scythia, 
and India beyond the Ganges. —IV. Capital, Sera Metropolis .— 
V. Seres dt/linguijhed as Manufacturers of Silk. —VI. Intercour/b. 
between China, India, and Europe ; Route from Ptolemy, Maes the 
Macedonian. —VII. Modern Route—Marco Polo, Rubruquis, Car- 
pin, Goe%. —VIII; Route of the Sefatcs from Arracan to China — 
Dionyftus Periegetes .—IX. Intercourfe by Sea — Mela, Rajah of 
Pliny, Cofrnas Indicopleu/les .■—X.- Golden Cherfonefe, Voyage from 
Ceylon thither ,■ Coq/l of Coromandel, Mafulipatam, Ganges i Arracan, 
Ava, Siam, Cattigara. —XI. Longitudes and Latitudes of Ptolemy, 
however in Excefs, fill'the Caufe of modern Difcovery ; Navigation 
towards the Wef from Spain—Roger Bacon, Columbus, Map of 
Ptolemy ; Eulogy of Ptolemy. 


I. ^T^HINA, Sinac, and Tzinifta:fo nearly refemble China and 
■*- the Cbinefe, that upon the firft view of thele appellations, 
we are naturally led to conclude that they are the fame. Serica 

aifo, 

* Tgina, and TziftSlEse* anti Tfciniftae, are Chinefe, aa Greek letters can ; and of the 
the orthography of Cofmas Indicopkuftes, country meant there can be no doubt j for he 
snd approach as nearly to China and the mentions the filk brought by land from that 

country 
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tilfo, the Country of the Seres, which produces the filk, and the 
.only country which originally produced it, is fo pre-eminently and 
chara£tcrlftically the fame country, that if Ptolemy had not aligned 
two different pofitions for the Sins and the Seres, there would 
-probably have been no dlfpute upon the queftion at the prefent 


But it is faid, the Chinefe ihemfelves know nothing of this name. 
This, however, is of little weight in the fubjcG of our inquiry*, for. 
the fame nation in Europe which we call Germans, are ftyled At¬ 
tains by the French, and Teutl'ch \ or Teuddch, by themfelves. 
The Jefuits who were in China have, however, endeavoured to find 
an approach to this found in Tan-djin, Han-djin, the people of • 
Tan 3 or Han, two of their early dynalliesand in Chen-fi, one of 
the principal provinces; but upon thefe fumlamies there is little 
dependance ; for it is generally allowed, that the principal native 
appellation is Tchou-koue 4 , the Central Kingdom ; and every nation 
in the world, from vanity, from relation to all the regions around, 
or from ignorance, is entitled to the fame diftindion. 

But let us fir It inquire, how this name was brought weftward f 
Manifefily not by the north, or by land, for the name obtamed by 
that conveyance was Kathay andKitai; but by fen it was firft heard 
of—by the Macedonians, in the form of Th!na; by Cofmas, m the 
form of Tziniftx; by the Arabs\ as Cheen, or rather Ma-cheen, 
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Great Cheen, or Cheena; and by Marco Polo, as Cin, that is Cheen 
in the mouth of an Italian.- The Portuguefe like wife, who came 
from the Weft, acquired the fame found in their progrefs towards 
the Eaft; and from them Cheena, or China, has defcendcd to all 
the nations of Europe; 

Cheen 6 therefore, by all thefe fe.veral navigators, was obtained as- 
they advanced towards the Eaft; and- the fir ft country that bears 
the refemblance of the found is Cochin-china, called by the natives, 
and hy the Chinefe, ICao-tchii-chm ; by the J.efuits, Tchen-tchen ; 
and by the Arabs, Cheen ; the Sinia Sinarum of A 1 Edrlffi. If then 
we reflect that all the kingdoms contained in the Great Cherfonefe, 
except Malacca T , partake of Chinefe manners, habits, policy, and 
government, it was a natural eonfequence that the Arabs, when they 
firft reached China, the fuperior and fomethnes the fovereign of 
them, all, fliould receive the name of Ma-cheen, or Great China, in- 
eomparifon with thefe inferior kingdoms. 

It is impoflible to prove that thefe appellations are as ancient as 
the era of Alexander, becaufe hiftory is filent; but the acquifition 
of the fame found by all the nations which advanced by lea from- 
the Weft towards the Eaft, from the time of Alexander to the date of 
the Portuguefe difcoveries, is a ftrong preemption in its favour, ■ 

The firft mention of Thina by the Greeks, is in the Treatife of 
Ariftotle e de Mundo (if that work be his); but the full notice of 
it is by Eratofthenes, and as Eratofthenes- lived under the fecond 

* Marco Polo fays, Mangi ia called Chin 7 The Malays arc fuppofed to be originally 
fn Zlpanga, or Japan, This may be an error, Chinefe by Barrow, but their language is 
for Marco never was in Japan ; but it is a alphabetical. 

proof that Mangt was called Chin in hia age. ® Ariftotk died A. C. 322 ; Eratofthenes 
Lib. iii. c. 4. born 276. 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, his mention of Thina is early enough to fuppofe, that the 
Greeks had no knowledge of fo diftant a region before Alexander, 
and knew it then only in confequence of his expedition. 

Though the Macedonians proceeded no iarthei' eaft than the 
Indus, they certainly acquired a knowledge of the Ganges and 
Ceylon : this we .learn from hiftory; and if their inquiries went 
farther, they had -Pernans, Indians, and Arabians, in their army, 
from whole report they might gratify their cunofity. If ^.riftotle, 
therefore, had heard of Thiua, this muft be the fource of his know- 
' ledge ; or if the Treatife imputed to him be not his, the knowledge 
of Eratofthenes muft have been acquired, either from the lame 
fource, or from thofe who failed on board the fleets from Egypt, 
and met the Arabian, Indian, or Perftan merchants in the ports of 
Sabea. 

Let us fuppofe, then, that the whole of this was report, and let 
us conjecture from analogy by what we know, in a liter age, to be 
faa. It would amount to this—that there was a trade between 
Arabia and India, carried on every year; that the merchants from 
Arabia met others on the weftern coaft of India, who came from the 
eaftern coaft that thofe on the eaftern coaft traded to a country 
frill further eaft, called the Golden Cherfonefe j and that from the 
Golden Cherfonefe there was another voyage frill to the eaft, which 
terminated at Thina ; and that beyond Thina there was no pro¬ 
ceeding farther, for it was bounded ’ by the ocean which had never 
been explored. 

A report, coming through no left than five intermediate*'channels, 
like this, would doubtlefs be loaded with much error, fable, and 
» la thh, Mela, Pliny, Dionyfiue, Cofmaa, and the Penptfcfe are all agreed. 

m incon- 
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inconfiftency ; but that by foriie method or other it did come, is 
undeniable; for the map of Eratofthenes is recorded by Strabo. It 
actually contained Thin a at the extremity of the world eaft, bounded 
by the ocean : it was placed in the parallel of Rhodes, in lat. 36 
north; and what is moll extraordinary of all is, that this parallel 
pafies through the prefent empire of China, within the great wall. 

I fhall not build more on this than' it will bear, but a reference to 
M. GqffHlin’s Map, delineated- on this principle, will prove the 
fatft; and this fadfc cannot be' founded on imagination, or arife from 
fortuitous coincidence: there mull have been fome information on 
which it (lands and the wonder is,, not that it fliould be attended 
with many difficulties and inconfiftcncies, but that, after palling 
through fo many hands, it Ibould retain fo much .truth. 

II. SIN M OF PTOLEMY IN SIAM, SINJE OF OTHER AUTHORS, 
AND SERES THE SAME* PER.1PI.US, ERATOSTHENES, MELA, 
D’ANVILLE. 

The Thina of Eratofthenes, however, is not to be. confounded 
with the Thinas or Sinte of Ptolemy ; fov thefe, whether we place 
them, with d’Anville, in Cochin-china, or with Voflius and Gof- 
fellin, in Siam, are in a very different latitude and pofition. Their 
country does not face to to the call, but to the weft; and their 
latitude is not 36° north, but 2 6 20' fouth “ But the Thina of ■ 
Eratofthenes and Strabo, is the Thina and Sin# of the Peri pi us, of 
which we have a certain proof; becaule the author fays, that filk 

10 D’Anville, bv placing them in Cochin- to maintain), as well aa Goffellin. 
china, makes them face to the eaft; but -in 11 This is very well argued by Goflidlin. 
this he oppufes Mercator (who had no fyftcm Geog, dts Grccs, p. 143. 
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m the produce of their country. This country, therefore, is the 
Serka of Ptolemy ; and in this fenfe, the Sinae and the Seres are the 
fame, that is, they are both Chirtefe.—'We muft now advert to the 
grofs error of the Periplus, which places Thina, the capital of the 
Sins, under the conftellation ** of the Lcfler Bear; that is, in the age 
we refer it to, within twelve degrees of the Pole; a climate which/ 
fo far from producing the filk-worm, muft be uninhabitable hy man. 
How this error arofe, muft he explicable only by conjcdkure; but it 
appears .to originate from one of two caufes, which are perfec ty 
different and diftioft: for, fitft, we find the ancient geographers 
very cbfervant 11 of the difitppearance of the Polar Star, as we ad¬ 
vance to the fouth, and equally attentive to its re-appearance as we 
jpproach again to the north ; it might happen, therefore, that the 
navigators who went to China, might have obferved the lofs ot the 
Polar Star in the Straits of Malacca, and the recovery of it as they 
approached the coafl of China; and this obfervation, conveyed 
through a multiplicity of reporters, may have- can fed the ecu full on 
between a latitude which lay under the Leffer Bear, and a latitude 
where the Polar Star became vifibte. 

But if this |4 thQuid be thought too feientific to have given, 
rife, to id gjjbB. an error, there is a fee and, much, more probable and 
natural; which is, that if we fuppofe a delineation of the habitable 
wo; 1J, formed upon the principle oi that which I obtained from 

*■ GoiTettin rot ices the approach of this Lmow, makes the hi fence 17 j degrees, 
ibv to live Pot?* Ptolemy fays, in his time s See Pomp, Mela, lib. iii. c. 7. In aliqna 
; t was , j degrees from the Pole ; parte ej-.is [India;] neuter feptentrjo eppcrcat. 

.... h tSj ifih Arn'f jg&ixw fP See alto Marco Polo, as he coir.es up from 

MyfC Lib. i. c. 7, And GolMiii, Geog. Ceylon along the con It of Malabar, Lib, iii* 
deb t.rcet, tom. ii. p- 127. in the time of bo- c, 23. R.uruifio, 
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A 1 Edriffi ’* in the former part of this work, or like the Eorglan 1 ’ 
Table in Sir Jofeph Banks’s polfcfTlon, the degrees of longitude 
diminifli fo haftily as we approach'towards the north, that they do 
not leave room to difplay all the regions which fuch a geographer 
as our author, mufh find it requifite to crowd into the fpace that he 
has to cover. This feems to be a natural fottree of the error which 
we find in the Periplus; and this opinion is confirmed by what he 
immediately fubjoins : “ Thina lies,” fays he, “ at the Lefter Bear 
u itfelf; and it is faid to join the limits of Pontus ‘ 6 , which are to- 
“ wards' 7 the north, and the Cafpian Sea, with which the Pahia 
t[ Mentis is conne£ted, and iflfues into the ocean at the fame 
“ mouth,” Here, befides the error common to many of the an¬ 
cients, that the Cafpian Sea was open to the .Northern Ocean, we 
have a variety of other miftakes; added to which, China, Tartary, 
the Cafpian, the liuxine, and Pal us Mentis, are all huddled together 
in fuch confufion, that nothing but the conftru£hon of a map, on 
the principles here fuppofed, could produce. 

Whether thefe excufes will avail in favour of an author, whofe 
errors I wiflr not to extenuate, but explain, mu ft be left to the 
judgment of others : beyond Ceylon, all lie knew was from report; 
and on report only procured, fir ft by the Macedonians, and after¬ 
wards by Megafthenes, Daimachus, Dionyfius, and the merchants 
of Egypt, all the knowledge of the ancients mu ft be.founded. But 
whatever may be the error of pofition, there ean be no miftake 
about the country intended. The filk fabric itfelf, and the mate- 

u The fame circnm fiance occurs in Samito J s 15 In that map, Poland js almoft ns near 

Map, m the Gcfla Dei per Franco?* A lit tic China as it is to Eogtaml* 
to the RE. of the Cafpian Sea a notice h in- 15 Perhaps the Eunuic. 
ferutl, Incipk Rcgniaiu Cathay* 
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rial ' which it is made, are both fpecilically applied, by the name 
©fi S erica, to the country of the Sinte. This identifies them with 
the Seres and Thina of the Peri plus; and that the SSres are the 
Chmefe, is generally allowed by tire geographers of the prelent 
day, 

D’Anville had' 5 certainly no pre-difpofition in favour of this 
opinion; for in coming through Scythia towards the Seres, he paffes 
the country of the Eighurs from five to ten degrees weft of China; 
and in that province he finds a tree which produces a fruit like the 
cocoon of the filk-worra. Here, perhaps, his own judgment would 
have induced him. to paufe; but he yields honeftly to convi&ion, 
and proceeding eatiward into China, he fixes upon Kan-cheou, juft 
within the boundary of the Great Wall, for the Sera metropolis of 
Ptolemy, Put there was in reality no ground for hefitation, nor 
any c&ufe of lblicitudc for fixing on Kan-cheou, rather than Pekin, 
or any other great city, which might iu that age have been the 
capital of the North ; for the acquisition of genera! knowledge is all 
that can be expected in a queflion fo obfeure and remote ; and the 
aftonifhing approach to accuracy whhb we find in Ptolemy, is one 
of the mod curious geographical truths bequeathed to us by the 
ancionts; for .the latitude “ of his Sera metropolis is within little 
more than a degree of the latitude of Pekin, and nearly coincident 
with that of Kan-chcou. Whether, therefore, we chufe one of 
thefe, or whether there was any other metropolis in that age, we 
arc equally in the country of the Seres, and the Seres are Cht- 
nefe. They are the firfi of mdn, fays Pliny 1 ', that are known on 

0i>£ji to xt use* to to Erpjtiv, w Latitude of Sera meU“Opo/ts ; of 

I* 36* Pekin 39" 45'* 

' 9 Autiq. (Jel’Iude, Supplement, p, 333. " lii, c* 17*01:20 Hard, 

commencing 
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commencing our inquiries from the Eaft, and their country ironted 
to the eaft. That there was nothing beyond them but the ocean, 
was the general opinion of the ancients; for, according to Strabo, 
“ fuppofmg ** the world to be a fphere, there is nothing but the 
“ immenfity of the Atlantic Ocean, which fhould hinder us from 
t ( failing from Spain to the Indies upon* the fame parallel, 

Hr. RELATIVE SITUATION OF THE SERES, WITH RESPECT TO 
SCYTHIA, AND INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

If the Seres, then, are the fir ft nation of the known world 11 
commencing from the eaft, let us next inquire into their fixation 
relative to the countries north and fouth. On this head, Mela and 
Pliny both agree that their boundary on the north is Tabis, and 
Taurus on the fouth; that all beyond them north is Scythia, and 
all beyond them fouth, is India eaft of the Ganges.- By the latter 
expreffion they mean, that the whole country, from the Ganges to 
the Eaftern Ocean, is called India, comprehending all the regions in 
the Great Penmfula”, which commences at the Ganges, and part 
alfo of the fouthern ia provinces of China itfelf. What then are 
Tabis and Taurus, but two promontories advancing into the Eaftern 

P. 64* In refpcft to the parallel this 
would have been true between Spain ami 
China. 

« In ea primes hominum ab oriente accepi- 
mus, I iidos? Serai, Scythas. SpetUnt meri¬ 
diem Itidi, fepteatricnem Scythse ufque ad 
Caipium. Mela, u 2. 

Seres prim! hominum qui nafeuntur* Plin* 

?i. 17. or zo Hard. 

* Inter Tabin ct extremum Tauri promou- 




torhnn, Seres. F. Mela, iii. 7. 

By the term of the Great Fen in Tula, I 
mean all the countries included in aline drawn 
from the mouth of the Megna, or Brahms - 
pairs, to China, as the northern limit, and the 
Straits of Sin capura as the lew them.; compre¬ 
hending Ava, Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Malaya, 
Cam boy a, Cochin-china, Lao, and Tonkin, 

* The northern part of India, extra Gan- 
gem, terminates with Taurus. Strabo, p, 68* 
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Ocean, and marking the limits of the Ancient Seres ? Scythia, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, commences at the iflue of the Cafplan Sea into 
the Northern Ocean, anti extends all round the continent, fronting 
north and nonh-ead ”, till it comes to Tabh; which divides 'it from 
the Seres ; and what is meant by Taurus may be difeovered in 
Strabo, w ho informs us, that Eraiofthenes prolonged Taurus from 
the Ba^ of Ulus in the Mediterranean, 'acrofs the whole continent 
of Aha, dividing it by the fame parallel *' of latitude, till it termi¬ 
nated on the Eaftern Ocean, that is, the Sea of China. At the 
termination was Thina, on tire fame parallel as Rhodes, which, is 
36° north; and this parallel, if we fuppofe it to be correft, would 
embrace all the northern part of Clfma, between latitude 16 36° and 
4o°;Uat is, if we fix the fout'nem limit at the promontory of 
Taurus, in 36“,. and the northern at Tabis fo me where about 40°. 
A reference to M. Goirellin’s Map 30 , delineated in conformity to .the 
idea of Eratufthenes, will explain this L a,h words; and v> 

ther thefe promontories be real or imaginary, this is the hypothecs 
or fyftcni of the ancients. If Tabis has a reprefentativc, we might 
fuppofe it to be the termination of the Great Wall on the Yellow 
Sea, which divides China from Tartary ; but the Wall does not end 
in a cape, and this mud be left wholly to conjecture. 


*1 PHny, vl 17. or 20 Hard, seftivum ori- 
entem. 

jb Xhe caufe of this fapportion Sa, lb it the 
merchants who crofted this great belt of A fit, 
at whatever point it might be where their 
conrfe diretted, never c ruffed it back ag.iiii 
towards the fouth, but proceeded through 
Tartar to Chin* By Ptolemy^ route, they 
pa&d it in Hircami } by the route of the 


Periplusi at Kabul * by the route of the Se« 
Ltah or Eefaddij in Lalfa or Thibet j but 
Alexander, who came out of Sogdiana to 
the Indus, crofted it from north to fouth over 
the Parupamifus* pcrhap 3 at the Pafs of Sa- 

imiiit 

-9 Sens media feme Eose parte mcolunt. 
Indy et Seythas ultima. Mela, L 3* 
iC Geographic dei Grecs. 
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IV. CAPITAL, SERA METROPOLIS. 


In regard to the capital, the Sera Metropolis of Ptolemy, though 

it is not indifferent where we place it, yet it may he thought 

hazardous to maintain that it is Pekin. Pekin, however, or the 

Northern Court, is one of the oldeft cities th China : it is fituated 

near the Wall, and well adapted to form a frontier town againftan 

invafion of the Tartars, the only enemy which the empire has had 

to fear in every age. It is remarkable alfo that Ptolemy, in one 

place 3 ', calls Sera the capital of the Sinx, which makes it correfpond 
* * 

with the Thina of the Periplus; and this fo efl'entially, that if the 
great error of the author in carrying it to the Leffer Dear could be 
fet afide, Thina and Sera Metropolis would ,be identified. On ac¬ 
count of that error, I do not infill upon this; but, upon the whole, 
the Seres of Ptolemy coincide with the Seres of Mela, Pliny, and 
Dionyfius; and his latitude of the capital advancing fo nearly to the 
parallel of Pekin, is one of the moft illullrious approximations that 
ancient geography affords. 

Without affecting precision, we have now a pofidon for the Seres 
in the northern provinces of China; and this deduction, as it is 
founded on the information of the ancients, is not much contro¬ 
verted by the moderns. But we have another chara£terifl 3 c of the 
Seres, derived from the produce of their country, which is filk: 

v And not in one only. Lib. i c. ir. Kal edition of Hondius i6o$ f which I ufe. The 

<**5 tS Wpy# ^ Sere* and Bum are again mentioned in eon* 

pitrjJOTWhere the Lathi text tons, Ufque jurufiion, Jib. vLc* 16. ; and through the Sina? 
ad terras quae Serum cil metropolis* Whe- a hue may be drawn, -ri?; i*t tSnpsVn? xpo* 
tlict- therefore, be a fdfe reading, muil ry rnyvir# yjT ; and ihefc arc manifdlly 

be left to the critics ; but fo it Hands in the not the fame as his Slnsc in Iat< % J iq' fouth> 
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this beautiful fabric we know, from the Chinefe themfelves, was 
the original manufacture of their country—fpecifically their own, 
by the prerogative efinveution ; and though communicated to other 
countries in their neighbourhood, and from the drift mention, of ir, 
procurable in the ports of the Golden Cherfoncfe, At the Gauges, 
and cn t)ie coaiis of Coromandel and Malabar, Hill was it to esclu- 
fively and preTerainently the attribute of China, that the Sirue were, 
from this very ctrcumftance, denominated Seres, or Silk-worms, by 
the Greeks. D’Anville was fuiiy aware of all the authorities !l that 
fiipport this fad, and yet he objects, that they were ftyled Seres 
before it was known that the material itfelf was the production of 
an infect. 


V. SERES DISTINGUISHED AS MANUFACTURERS OF SILK. 

The mifhkes” of the ancients on this fubjedt; the fluctuation of 
the firit reporters, who fometimes confounded it with cotton, and 
the opinion which long prevailed, that it was obtained from the 


bark or leaves of particular trees, 

st Znpti, Jte* piraicLV, ij 5§n 

i juu rc wwrnpx&u Hcfyehms in vucc. 

Sere*, animate that fpin the illk thread, or 
the name of the nation from whence the ge¬ 
nuine iilk comes* exprefies a web 

wholly of (ilk, m con! raft to the mixture of 
filk with oilier materials in the manufactories 
of Tyre, Bevftus» &c* 

(TKv\**irt 7*w4»>twii *ii 

y ip 0* Hefycb. 

Scriirij the worms that produce the filk; 
for Seres is equivalent to worms. 

Sec alfo Paufaiua&, Elbe* iu fib fine. 


have been fufficiently difeufled by 

D’AnviUe has all thefe authorities* Antiq¬ 
ue Plude, p* a Ami Vofhns cites Pollux, 
Serving and Simplicius, as all Informed of the 
worm; but certainly the whole procefa wa* 
not known till Juftmian , i time, 

U bie unique apud vc teres «mt itm aut la rut 
aut byfli 'Indici mentio fit, intell (gentium id die 
de Serico. JVoffiu 3 ad Mdam, lib, iii* c. 7, 
The carding it from the leaves of 4 parti¬ 
cular tree, and ufing water to facilitate the 
operation, occur in a variety of authors; that 
is, the loco on was taken from the mulberry* 
tree, and wound off ia water. 

numerous 
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numerous writers on the fubjeCt ; but that the Arabs had met with 
it in India before there were any Greek fleets in the Eaftern Ocean, 
can hardly be doubted, by thofe who read that the Macedonians 
obtained their firft knowledge of it in the countries bordering on 
the Indus. Hither it muft have been brought in that age, either by 
the trade which palled between Patala and Malabar, or by the cara¬ 
vans through Scythia, on the north; for that in fo early an age it 
was manufactured in India can hardly be admitted, when we obferve 
that tile author of the Periplus, four hundred years later, mentions 
it in Malabar, not as a native production or manufacture, but as 
an article brought thither from countries fartherto the eaft. But 
in regard to China, his account is very different; for there, he 
lays, both the raw material ** and the manufacture were obtained. 
The preeminence. in this refpeCt is ftill due. to the fame country; 
for notwithflanding that almofl all the nations of the Ealt, and many 
in Europe, now breed the infeCt and weave the fabric, China is (till 
the Country of Silk ; the greateft quantity is ftill produced'there, and 
of the belt quality : it is the general clothing of the nation, and its 
fuperabundance ftill allows of a vafl exportation to all.the countries 
of the Eaft, and to Europe itfelff 

In the courie of this invefligation, then, we have learnt from 
ancient authorities, that the Seres are the Thinse of Eratofthenes— 
the Sinae of the Periplus; that their country lies between Tartary, 
on the north, and India extra Gangem, on the fouth ; that it is- 
the remoteft region 38 towards the eaft ;. that it is. bounded on its 

14 (x tw* Jtrfci P. ^2. p~ M7 # 

15 V* 56. Men do not hefitate to go to the extremity 

* jWTafaz Ih ™ ESXATA of the wprld for the purchafe uf the fdk 

JUxcffctj ftarpesV m Jha9iT»p Cofmas, thread. 
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eaftcrn front by the ocean ; that thex:cean extends (in their opinion), 
without interruption, on the fame para)lei to the cOaft of Spain ; 
and that filk was brought from this country, where it was originally 
found, to India, and out of India, by the Red Sea, into Egypt, and 
from thence to Europe, 

VI. INTERCOURSE BETWEEN CHINA, INDIA, AND w.UROFEj 
ROUTE FROM PTOLEMY MAES, THE MACEDONIAN. 

But if filfc was brought from the Seres to India, there were hut 
two means of conveyance—by land, or by fea. Both are fpeeified 
in the Peripi is; for the author informs us, firft, that the raw ma¬ 
terial and the fabric itfelf were conveyed by land,' through Ba&ria, 
to Barugaza or Guzcrat, and by the Ganges to Limurike. —But, 
omitting this for the prefent, let m examine what is intended by the 
route that is deferibed xh rough Badtria to Guzerat. A reference to 
the map will immediately fhew us, that Balk, or Badri a, lies almoft 
dire&ly north of the weftern fources of the Indue; and a3 we know 
that the caravans at this day pafs out of India into Tartar y at Cabui , 
fo is it plain that this was the ufual qourfe of communication, from 
the earlieft times ; and that the Glks of China then came the whole 
length of Tartary, from the Great Wall into Baftria ; that from 

by lieenfe they fend fotne ten or fifteeu mer¬ 
chants to do btiiwefai who being’ ft turned, 
tlity may feud as many ftjorej but by no 
meant can the whole cardv t \n enter at once, 
William Fjnch in Pure has, voh ii. p 434. 

j* And by another caravan, to I ? a)ib->thra 
on the G»ngHU Kxl In £u yt&m siri tA B%xt f*- 
t/ritJOiy rViv oJ'k &el *3 juJjf, Hi* 

iri 4 v* Jt isxitit Flofafik lib, u 

tap. 17* 

Ba&na 


« The whole pa Rage* ash fUnds in Purcfaat* 
19 curiousBeyond Cahul is Tanl Caun, a 
city at Buddocfha ( fiaduklhan). From Cab id 
to Cafhcar* with the caravan* ia fume two 
or three month! journey ,. , , a chief city of 
trade in this territory is Yar caitn, whence 
comes muchIhiifi^ind rhubarb; nil which 
come from China, the ga^Cor entrance whd* 
of is fonvc two or three months journey from 
hence* When they come to this enh ance * * * * 
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Ba&ria they palled the mountains to the fources of the Indus, and 
then came down that river to Patala or Barbarike, and from hence 

to Guzerat. 

Ptolemy 19 has given us the detail of this immenfe inland commu¬ 
nication ; for, beginning from the Bay of Iffusin Cilicia, he informs- 
us, from the account of Marxnus, that the route crofl'ed Mefopotatnia, 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, at the height of Hierapolis; then 
through the Garamad 40 of Aflyria, and Media, to Ecbatana and the 
Cafpian Pafs j after this, through Parthia to Hecatompylos; from 
Hecatompylos to Hyrcania; then to Antioch in Margiana; and 
hence, through Aria, into Ba£tria. In this province, the line of 
Marinus falls in with that of the Periplus ; and from this it palTes 
through the mountainous country of the Komedi ; then through 
the territory of the Sacs 41 to the Stone 1 owee ,■ and to the (lation 
of thefe merchants who trade with the Seres ; Irom this 11 at ion the 
route proceeds to the Calii or Caihgar, and through the country of 
the Itaguri, or Eyghurs of d’Anville, till it reaches Sera Metropolis, 
the capital of China itfelf. The extent of this communication, 
which is in a right line upwards of four thoufand miles, would have 
been protra£led by the eftimate of Marinus 44 to double the fpace 
to which it is reduced by Ptolemy, and yet Ptolemy makes it ninety 
degrees, or upwards of fix thoufand miles. But contracted as it is 


** Lib, 1. C, I 2m 

** ArgmaH ? 

4f j have little fiefitation m fuppofing that 
the CSmSdi are to be placet! m Badakfhan, aa 
mountains are the attribute of the country* 

** The Sacse, without aligning them pre- 
eife Limits, anfwtr more nearly to the Ufb^ckt 
than any other tribe- The Stone Tower 

3 


would'be in the eaftem part of their country, 
towards Kafhgar* 

♦s Scft Ptoh tab, vti, Aiia* Itagftri. 

* Ptol. fib- i. c. u. 

45 According to Mannua, it was 24,000 
{India from the Stone Tovrer to Sera; that is, 
either 2400 or 3000 miles: the real diiUnce 
is ftiort of 1400. FtuL lib. i, c, 12 * 

s 2 by 
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bT modem geography, it U afteiiUhing that any commodity, how¬ 
ever precious, could bear the expeuce of fuch a land-carriage ; or 
that there fhould have been found merchants in the Roman empire, 
who engaged in this commerce throughout its whole extent-—who 
actualIv "conveyed the produce of Obfeta by land to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, without the intervening agency oi the nations which pof- 
fefled the countries through which it puffed. But this is a fa& 
adualiy preferred by Ptolemy; for he Info-ms us from Mannus, 
that Maes, a Macedonian whole Roman name was Titianus, did 
not indeed perform the journey hltnfelf, but that he lent his agents 
through the whole extent of this extraordinary peregrination. 

Ln what Rate the Tartar -nations then were, which could admit of 
loch a traffic through all thele different regions, it is how extremely 
difficult to determine; for though caravans h;:ve paffed within theie 
few years between China and Ruffia, and though there was a com¬ 
munication* 7 , and perhaps foil is, between that empire and Samar¬ 
kand., as alfo with the Uibecks, this was carried on by the natives 
of the refpeftivft countries, and afforded no paffage lor merchants 
to pafs throughout, from one extremity of Aha to the other. 

Vtl. MODERN ROUTE—MARCO POLO, RUBRUQU1S, CARPIM, OOLZ. 

Tjbkh£ was a period indeed, during the time of /Sngis and his 
immediate fucceffors, when the power of the Mongoux extended 
from the Sea of Amour to Poland and the Euxme; and when there 
was a regular intercourfe, by eftablHired polls, throughout this vaft 

4* Lib. i, G, it • gay; fa it appears ir< the journal of Bc- 

o centre of ihl$ traffic fhould be Cafh- ftcdiil Gorjfc* 

extent ’ 
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extent; by means of this, Marco Polo, his uncle, and his father, 
Rubruquis, Carpin, and others, adfcuaUjp reached the court of Cam- 
balu, and returned again by paflports from the emperor. It was 
Marco Polo, the firft of modern travellers who brought to Europe 
any confiftent account of this vail empire—who entered China by 
the north, and returned by fea to Bengal. His route outwards is 
not eafy to trace, becaufe his defections diverge both to the right 
and to the left; but it is highly probable that he entered China 
nearly by the fame route as Goez. did, from Kalhgar: this would 
have brought him to Sochieu, or feme other town in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to reach which he might not have paired the Great Wall. 
But if this would account for his not mentioning it in the firfi: in- 
ftance, it does not folve the difficulty; for the court of Coblai, like 
that of Kien-long the late emperor, was a Tartar court, frequently 
kept in Tartary as well as China; and during the many years which 
he attended Coblai, he mull have been in both. He did not biing 
the name of China to Europe, but Cathai and Mangi only, becaufe 
he obtained thofe appellations alone which were in ufe among the 
Tartars; and it was feveral centuries later, before it was known that 
Cathai and China were the fame. "We are contending here only for 
the exiftence of the communication, and endeavouring to ffiew, that 
in thft middle ages it was the fame, or fimilar to that of the ancients. 
But from the time when the empire of the Tartars broke into fepa- 
rare governments, no travellers or merchants from Europe dared to 
attempt the dangers and exactions which mull have attended them 
at every ftep, and when the progrefs of Mahomedifin, in thefe 
northern courts, brought on an additional iufpicion and hoftility 
a^ainft every Chriffian who lhoukl have entered their country. 

The 


7 


47 s seqjtel to the 

The only attempt in later times, that I am acquainted with, is- 
that of Benedict Goez % a Portuguese Jefuit, who left Agra in the 
beginning of 1603, and proceeded by Lahore ’.0 Cabul; and from 
Cabnl, by way of Balk and Badakflian, to Cafhgar* At the 

caravans from India met thofe which came from China; but id- 
difficult was it to proceed, that though Goez obtained the protection 
of the king of Cafhgar, he did not reach Sodden, the fir ft city with¬ 
in the wall of China, till the end of the year 1605 ; and at Socbieu 
lie doled his life and his travels, in March 1607, without having 
obtained permiffion, to go up to Pekin, or join, his brethren.* who 
were eftablifhed in that capital. 

The undertaking of Goez is one of the molt meritorious, and his 
account one of the mo ft interefting, that is extant ; tor it is a regular 
journal kept of his progrefs, fpccifying every country, and every¬ 
place, through which he pa fled ' a . The enumeration of tue days he 
travelled is three** hundred and ninety, befides fome that we cannot 
afeertain, and exelufiVe of the delays he met with at various Rations. 
But from him we learn, that Sodden was the fame fort of mart for 
the caravans of Cafhgar, as Kiachta Is for the Ruffians; that * was 
inhabited half by Chinefe and half by Mahomedans; that the mer¬ 
chants of Cafhgar were admitted into China, and differed to go up 
to Pekin only under the colour of an embaffy ; that they brought 

prefents, 

-» The account of Goea is in Trigault and ** As edimated by Bergeron, tom. > Trait* 
KircVr, but it is here from Powtaa, voh iy. des Tart are,-, p. 75. I cannot make them fo 
p ^ 10 many. 

' • Till dtr marked no Marco JWs Map, The fame fort of trade he mentions like- 

where he entered China, is Succiur, which, wife from Cochiu-ch.na, Siam, Leuclueu* 
with the Italian pronunciation, approaches Corea, and eight mhos of the Tartars: they 
%rrv near to Socico * all come under pretence of an embaffy* and all 

*■ In all width I believe it. u unique. the p re fen 1 3 they bring are ftykd Tribute : the 

cmjsrov 
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prefents, which the Chinefe called Tribute, every fixth year ; that 
from the time they paft the frontier, the emperor bore the charge 
of the embaffy; and that the articles of commerce brought from 
Cafhgar, were beautiful flats of jafper, or variegated marble, and 
fomething that appears to be the agate, which we know, from Lord 
Macartney’s account, the Chinefe value fo highly at the prefent day. 
Throughout the whole, the courage, perfeverance, addrefs, and pa¬ 
tience of Goez, place him in the higheft rank of travellers : he was 
deferted by all his companions but an Armeniau boy, of the name of 
Ifa£}c; and Ifaac was fo fortunate as to reach Pekin, from whence he 
was fent to Macao, where he obtained a paflfage to the Portuguese 
fettlements in Malabar. Here he gave the account of his matter s 
expedition and deceafe; and more particularly, mentioned the fur- 
prize of Goez, in finding that Cathai was China, and Cambalu, 

Pekin. 

Exclufive of the communication between Ruflia and China, which 
has been feveral 53 times interrupted and renewed* I his journal of 
Goez is the only authentic information to be depended on j and it 
is of the greater importance, as it is a line much farther to the fouth 
than the route of the Ruffian caravans, and actually coincides with 
the detail given by Ptolemy, and implied by other ancient geo- 


emperor bears all their expences as Toon as 
tbpy enter China, In this, then, eonfilh the 
policy—that if he bears the expence, he has a 
right to limit the time ; and he afle&s to know 
of no embattles btti from his tributaries/ Ap¬ 
ply this to Lord Macartney's embaffy, and it 
proves why the embaiTador was compelled to 
depart at a given day, and why his prefents 
were inferibed with the name of Tribute. 

The fame circumitances are repeated by 

12 


Jofafa Barbara (in Ramutto, tom. il. f. io 5 .), 
which he received from a Tartar ou the Don, 
who had paded from Samarkand to China, 
wdiich was the courfe of the northern caravans 
in that age, 1450; and filks, though then 
made in Perfia, formed the principal article 
of the trade* This Tartar had beeo at Cam* 
balu; had been introduced to the emperor, 
and referred to the miniftcra, &c. &c. 

See ifbnmdt Ides, Bell. Cox's Ruflia, 

graph ers; 
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grephera ; for Badr.feian, the Badakfkin of Cherif Eddia, is- the 
natural veprefentative of Ptolemy’s Comedi and Kaihgar, the 
country of hi* Cafift Kaihgar is Hkewife a kingdom of, much im¬ 
portance, and a country of great extent for Goez was- employed 
from fixty to- fixty-five days in p ailing it,, and lie had ltd! ocm 
forty to fifty before he reached Soclu eu- 

VIIr, ROUTE OF THE SESATJE FROM ARRACAN TO CHINA. 

Let us next examine the ancient accounts, in regard to tats and 1 : 
other routes of the iatne fort. The firft author that ipacifies this in** 
fercourfe by land'is Mda“ : he fays, the Seres are a-nation celebrated* 
for their juftice, and have become known to us by their comm ere j 
for they leave their merchandize in the defer t s “, and then retire* till the 
merchants they deal with have left a price or barter for the amount, 
which, upon their departure, the SOres return and take. This after- 
tlon is repeated again by Pliny, and confirmed by the Periplu* s? ; tor 
that the Scfatse of that journal are the Tartar tribes which trade with 
China, cannot be doubted : the extravagances recorded oi mem, the 

H If may judge by tht mountains :>t- filk had. formed’ confiaed .to the great 

tributeri to both., Timur had always a body and nek, but In kit time was withm the pur- 
of Biidacftaus in hrsanr.y, for the purpofe of cl vale of the coni nv on people eiuxm ad. 

palling ftraits, climbing moemams, &c, ac~ tffiim Wiftolfio fine iim Glfciwdrie p rofi* 

1 .. x-a ti * iif rvrnveR, not Onhr 


cording to Ckcrif Lddiu* 

11 Lib* t& c* 7 . 

*A Qpm0%iini ■ * "* rebus iu folitiipfi re- 


Udtis abfciis pcTEgit. Mela, lth> Hi* c. 7. 

17 AWtr-ninntift MrtrceliSmla /lib. JCXXui. l>* 


ciens). Til is ciixuraftunee prtm*? not only 
the great ottcnlKin of commerce af Conftrm* 
tinuplc with TO thirty years niter it* founda¬ 
tion; by which the mitertal wa* obtained, but 
Ifkewiic the proficiency of the manufacturers 
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articles 55 mentioned, throw a fliade of obfcurity over this traufadlion; 
but that a fair 19 or mart is held for feveral days, and that the goods 
are left to the faith of thole they deal with, fs evident; and that 
this is a charadteriftic of the Chinefe trade, from the age of Mela 
to the eflablifliment of Kiachta, -is the uniform teftitnony of all that 
mention the commerce. Now that the Sefata: are a Tartar tribe 
cannot be queftioned, when we find them deferibed in the Periplus; 
for they are a race of men fquat and thick fet, flat nofed, and broad 
faced. They travel with their wives and families, and convey their 
merchandize enveloped in facts or mats'". Thefe are roanifeftly 
the Befadai, or Bifatai, of Ptolemy, deferibed under the fame attri- 

■V 

Sif The malabathrum ’ in attributed to the or tspii, or fomethmg unintelligible in the firft 
Sefatai by the Periplus; and tbough it is copy of the Penplus, Upon the whole, there, 
much more natural that the Tartars fbould fore, ff we Interpret the Peripkls by Ptolemy, 
obtain betel from the Chiiide, than the con- and conclude that the Strata! brought the 
trary (and fo VofFiua renders it), yet that the betel from Bengal or Arracan, making them 
Sefatai and Befadai are the fame, dH&ot be the fame people as the Befadai, we have a 
doubted. 1 he words ofthcPeripliJs are, confident account of this article reaching the 

KoXn&lj x&l tfpofya mpU it? TfXof. northern provinces of China, as it reached the 

Of Ptolemy, Ko\o£ci t vrkartTu *&* $%tri7; r xzl fouthern by fca. That the betel fbould be 
irA*Tirtrpo£jw0K Awk& pv xfas* irxy & mV procurable in Arracan, is reafortabJe i for it 
Kipjlaftw if n yiWStf* -ro x*AXjro* Mgrows abundantly in Ava. Symts’s Embafiy, 
Now the Kirrhadil of Ptolemy aVc at p. 255* See alfo Dr. Buchanan's Account of 
the eaftern mouth of the Ganges, and there the Burrow* A f, Refe arches, vol f. p. *19. 
the had might grow, or be procurable ; and 15 Vuflius reads 6pra$m> for dpsuftm. 
if the Befadai were feated on the north of Ccetum reliquurum mortalrum figiunt, 

that country, they would be in LafTa or Tin- commercia expectant, PUn. vi. 30, Expe- 
bet, both of which are Tartar countries, and turn ? 

might well be engaged in conduaing this *' % r%pewsa; f in firpeis; mats made of 
traffic between China and Bengal, or perhaps rallies, bags, or fades, So the Scholia!! ou 
Arracan* But whatever obfcurity there may Dionyfiu*, 757. r Oi & ^ 

be in this, it appears evident that Pi ;demy and to riplipct ir*ypjp«rri< ioT? 2AKKOJE 

the PcnpMs mean the fame people; and, by **i £ i/mp; if hrvyf* rani™ vif fcmfauf. 
the fhmlarity of expreffion* copied from the The Seres* who are the fellers, make the 
fame authority.. It ought likewife toWb- firll propufal, by marking the price 00 their 
ferved, that Itpo* hy tjX-5 ?, as it now Hands In fitch \ and the buyer, according to the am fej 
llie Fcriplfts, is a reading of Voffius for twit, fixes his price in return. 

, 3 T l)UKS, 
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butes, and atm oft in the fame words, with the addition, that they 
are of a white completion/ 1 ; and that the malabathron, or betel, is 
brought by them from the country of the Kirrhadac, at the eaftern 

mouth of the Ganges* 

Here, therefore, we may difeover another Hue of mtercourfe be-* 
tween India and China, which naffed the mountains of Thibet*’,, 
and joined the route which came from Cabul and Balk, or reached 
the fouthern provinces ot that great empire by a fhorter couri'e; 
and this, perhaps, may explain a dubious M paflhge.of the Periplus 
already noticed, and may inftru& us how the hlk of China came 
down the Ganges, or the Brama putra into Bengal, and from thence 
fiaiTed by fea to- the coafts of Coro mandel and Malabar. 

The northern communication with China is intimated like wife 
by Dionyims, who, after leaving the Oxus, the Iaxartes, and the 
Cafpian Sea, on his progrefs eaftward, mentions in order, the Sacx, 
Tccbaroi, the Phroovoi, and then the Seres. If he had taken thefc 
regularly, the Tocharoi would have been the Tartars of what is ftill 
called Tochariftau", the jSacas would be the Ulbecks, and Phrooroi 
(pofiihly the Greek word '"■> an appellative and not a 

proper name) exp redes the guard or garrifon at the atone 1 ower 
in the country of the Sac*, or the Ration in the territory of the 
Cuiii, from whence the caravan proceeded to the Seres. I mention 
thefe circum Ranees not i'o much on account of the geography, for 


* F'olrmy, p. 1 ^ 7 . 

The fcir,c intercQWrfe ’between Tlifbet 
and China U mentioned at a m«rt called 
ot Smirijftg, by Turner, p> 372, Em- 
hafly. —Rhubarb U noticed, p, 294.. ; and the 
white quartz gritstone* for Porcdanej p. 390- 


The trade between China and Ara 13 carried 
on it Jee. Sytne^s Embaby, p- 3 2 5 * 

** Sec fupra, p. 47b* 

ft The Turkiftan of ihe Arab*# 

64 But Pliny writes Thuri, Sain. 

989 . 
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we a re dealing witli a poet, as for the purpofe of introducing his 
beautiful defcription of the Oiks woven by the Seres ; 

. , . .. Eypdvt 

'0*rf j2 gol£ fih ccvGcmvTxt) K&i f/^hacy 

'AioXcl St 'ralvGVTtg Ip^yjC uv9sa ydtiis f 

f/ E tf&XTM TEU^HiTiV TTQ&vSatSc&Xx^ Ttf&yMTCC) 

*ZiS£fA,wa d»$£tn wem' 

Kuvptg *£Tt xtv ip yzv M£&j(ydmv IfiVjMiy. 

Nor flocks, nor herds/ the diftanr Seres tend; 

But from die flowers that in the defert bloom, 

TinfturM with every varying hue, they cull 
* _ The glofly down, and ca&d^it for the loom. 

Hetiee is their many-coloured texture wrought 
Precious, and bright m radiance, that tranfeends 
The mingled beauties of th* enamel* d mead, 

A web fo perfeft, delicate, and fine, 

Arachne and Arachne*s progeny 
Might emulate in vain **• 


61 Virgil fuppofed the S^rea to card their 
fdk from leaves: 

Velleraque ut folds dcpe&unt temifa Seres. 

Strabo, who does not mention the Seres, ftili 
notices Senca, or fdk : "Ex tuwv 
B& ra. P. 693* ByfTus, or a fine material 
carded from the bark of a particular tree. 

Paufanias meant to corred them both, when 
he wrote h y-troi 51 St tcu it 

StjjJtf kw Tp-cv 5 e trip* yimira* 

TOJ^ySl * ^.E'XTJSf ESI T*J yt} £v£Qn9 ctyl&iv Of Stjpot X2A^- 

41 

The thread from which the Seres form 
their web, is not from any kind of bark, 
but 13 obtained hi a different way : they have 
in their country a {pinning infedt, winch the 
Greeks call Seer* 1 \ Eliac. in fine. 


But Paufanias, though he bad learnt that 
it wa& a worm, had not learnt more : fie fup- 
pofed it to live five years, and that it fed on 
green haulm- The workmen of Tyre and 
Bcrftus wrought the metaxa, or organ zinc, 
imported long before the perfcA nature of the 
animal or the material was known. The true 
hiftoiy and management of It ycre not com¬ 
plete, till the monks obtained it W Juftiniarr* 

66 In Itowyera Deo rum (coronas) vtrfee* 
forts vefle Setica, unguentii inadidas. Hmic 
habet novrflime exilum Itneuria feeminarum. 
PEn. lib. xxL c« 8 . Hard. 

We obferve here, not only the light-flowered 
filksj but the introduction of them into reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, as early as the time of 
Pliny* 
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IX. INTERCOURSE BY SEA—MELA, RAJAH OF PLINY, COSMAS 

, INpICOPLE USTES. 


I have dwelt more particularly on the filk of Chi.ua, becaufe it 
is as etteddaliy the diftinguifhed produce of that country, as the 
pepper of Malabar,, the muffins of Guzerat, the myrrh and frankin- 
cenfe cf Arabia, are charafteriftics of thefe feveral countries; and I 
am very, anxious to prove the communication with China by land,, 
becaufe it will prefently appear that there was another line of Inter- 
courfe by fen. If, therefore, the accefs both ways can be eftabliffied, 
China alone, whether denominated Thina, Sinse, or Seres, mult be 
the country intended j for no other can be approached by thefe two 
different ways; and thefe two, opened from the earlieft accounts 
we have in hiftory down to the prefent day, denote exclufively the 
■pprepriate character of that vaft empire, as thefe circumftances can 
be applicable to no other. The eftablifhment of this truth will 
afford a ready iolution.of the difficulty which arifes from the por¬ 
tion of the Sinac in Ptolemy: they cannot be in China j and if we 
accede to the opinion oi Ad. Gofl'ellin, that they are in Siam, we 
mu ft conclude that Ptolemy, who gives fo imperfect an account of 
the voyage to Cattigava, knew nothing of a farther intercourfe by 
fea with the Seres, and that it was unknown in his. age., 

Mela, however, is fa Id to atTert it, if we may believe the inter¬ 
pretation of Volfitis ; but in Adda nothing more appears, than that 
from Colls to Cud um the coaft is ftraight. His Col is is the fouthern 
point of India j and Cudurn, according to Voflius 69 , implies the 
Cuduta: of Ptolemy, who are the nation neareft to the Seres, The 

IT , . ' Q^Sl.i!fa■ -V’‘• ' ‘ 

3 Jii MclatD, Lib. iii. c. 7- 
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accuracy of geography we are not concerned with here, but the 
abortion ^ and what is meant may be feen by con flitting M. Gof- 
fellin s 70 Map of Lratofthenes. But this evidence is dubious and ob- 
feure, and conduces nothing to the proof of any voyage performed. 
Little more fatisfa&ion fliall we receive from Pliny or the Periplfis; 
for the father of the Rajah, who came upon the embafly from 
Ceylon to Rome in the reign of Claudius, did not reach the Seres 
by fea, but palled from India over the mountain .Emodus, the Him- 
malu of the Hindoos, and thence by an ealtern route arrived at the 
country of Seres, with whom he traded under the fame reflridions 
as the merchants from Peril a and Europe, or the Sefata: mentioned 
by the Periplus. 

Cofrnas, as far as I can difeover, is the firfl author that fully 
aflferts the intercourfe by fea between India and China ; for lie men¬ 
tions that the Tzinifta: brought to Ceylon filk, aloes, cloves, and 
fandal-wood. The articles themfelves are the fpecilic exports of 
China Hill; and that the Tzinifta : 71 are Chinefe, can not be quef- 
tioned; for he exprefsly mentions their country, not merely as ex¬ 
porting, but producing filk; and fpeciljes the difiauce from it by 
land as much Ihorter, compared with the voyage by fea. This cir- 
cumftance can accord with no other country, at the extremity 
the eaft, but China j for no other country is fo fituated as to have 
this double communication, confequently his Tzmilta: are Chinefe • 
they have the fame attributes as the Seres—they are the fame 
people ; firft, by the means of approach; and, i'econdly, becaufe 

53 Ceog rapine des Grcc*. the temples in Ava, Pegu, and Siam. Strlf 

71 VoJGuk fuppofes the Siamefe to have the orthography of Tzh>ifl c is fo eiTeiitial/v 
fettled in Ceylon; and a temple found in Chinefe , that it precludes all doubt. flee A f 
Ceylon by Capt. Colin M‘K£iizie, refemblcs Ref cardies, voh vi, p. 43$, 

they 
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u v are fur rounded by the ocean on the eaft, and becaufe that 
beyond them there Is no navigation'* or habitation, ibis fe the 
0; ' jiptnt, above all others, which i have laboured to eftablifh by 
:h. ■ dilquifidon ; and though I obtain not my proof till the fixth 
t- ; ury' J , the evidence is confident in aM its parts, and complete, 
Ik: inference is juftifiable, that the fame intercourfe exiiled by fen, 
R t A;e jl a3 by land, in ages much earlier, though the account had 
reached Europe, and though the proof is defedive. It is »a 
vui that 1 have fearched for any intelligence of this fort previous 
to 1‘tolemy, though 1 was very defirous to find it, and prepofiefied 
in i vour of its exi Hence. 

Two paffages in the Peri pi to had almoft induced me to prefc the 
a-.ithor into the for vice, and compel him to bear telUmony to the 
The firft is, where he mentions the difficulty of going to, or 
coming from China; the fccoud, where he notices that the JujM- 
b:r mm is brought from Thma by thoie who prepare it. But, 
;i0 ; a fcrupulous review of thefe paffages, I am-perfuaded that 
lie Lonfiders only the communication by means of the Indus or the 
Canges ; and that though he allows an exterior fea on the eaft of 
t ima, the laft place that a voyage by fea extended to, m his idea, 
,v,. the Golden Cherfonefe. Had 1 formed a fyftem, the want ot 
inch an evidence would have been a vexatious difapnointment j and 
t h, ,nore fo, as my firft contemplation of his language had perfuaded 
me -hat I could apply it to this proof. 


li;3*Tfp Si ns T s y w; ofjSe -rX/tTXJ 

• :t r^i.. 0>fmae*p. 138. Moftifautott, Nov. 

Col .fatrum, tom. IL 


u The date of CoTmas’s work is 547, ac¬ 
cording toMontfoiKroa* Prcf&L cap. I 
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X. GOLDEN CHERSONESE, VOYAGE FROM CEYLON THITHER, 
COAST OF COROMANDEL, M ASULTT AT AM, GANGES, ARRA- 
CAN, AVA, SIAM, CATTIGARA. 

The next point to be confidered is, how it fhould happen that 
Ptolemy Ihould be unacquainted with the intercourfe between tbe 
Golden Cherfonefe and China ; that his information fhould termi¬ 
nate with the Sinx and Cattigara, which, to all appearance, are on 
the weftern coaft of Siam. But he acquaints us candidly himfelf, that 
though Marinus” had heard of the journey performed by the agents 
of Maes through Scythia to the Seres, he had no account of any one 
who had made the voyage by fea from the Golden Cherfonefe to 
Cattigara: all that he knew therefore, even of Cattigara, was from 
report; and much left could he know of all that was beyond it, 
that, is, of all that was to the eaft of the Straits ot Malacca. 

The firft view ofhis map would naturally fuggeft the idea which 
M. d’Anville has embraced : it looks like the termination of the 
pen in Tula of Malacca, and rifes up again northward to his Sinus 
Magnus, as if we were entering the bay of Siam”, the fea of 
Cochin-china, and China. But when we obferve his Sinx placed 
on the fame parallel with Malacca, and his Cattigara carried down 
eight degrees 76 to the fouth, we fee at once that both mull be 
placed on a coaft that has no exiftence, except in that vaft imaginary 


74 T£ St cUrJ ml Kar- 

riytxppt. SdwU to* fBMOTjucy h ** 

Lib. i, c. 14. 

75 Siam extend^ or did formerly extend, 
acrofs tbe peninfuta j and the great bay, after 
paffing the Straits of Sin cap lira) is therefore 
called the 15 ay of Siam* 


74 This ia one of the circtanflances that does 
not accord with the petitions of M, GoDtlltti, 
afligned to Thiflfl and Cattigara j but the de¬ 
ficiency of information requires great allow¬ 
ance, Perhaps it was not neeefiary to fix 
Cattigara at Merghi, 

continent 


4 2? 
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continent which he has brought round the whole^Southem Ocean, 
from Africa, in longitude 8o“, to Cattigara, in i8o°. 

It is this circumftance which compels us, not with {landing the 
appearance of his map, to coincide with the opinion of Voflius and 
M. Goflellin, that in reality he does not pafs the Straits of Malacca 
and Sincapura; but that the account, which he had from report, car¬ 
ried him no farther than.the. weftern coaft of Siam. On this head 
it has been already noticed, that Mercator, who had no fyflem to 
main tain, makes the eoaft of the Sinse front to the weft, and this the 
latitudes and account of Ptolemy require; bin if we place the Sinae, 
with d’Anville, in Cochin-china, the face of the coaft is reverfed — 
it fronts to the caft, or fouth-eaft, and makes Ptolemy in contra¬ 
diction with himfelfi p • 

Let us then fuppofe, either that the perfonal knowledge of the 
Greeks ended with Ceylon, and that ail beyond was obtained by 
inquiry of the natives, and the merchants who came from the Eaft; 
or elfe, let us aflame that fome few Greeks had penetrated farther. 
In either cafe, we may difeover that the information was defective, 
both from the language of the geographers, and the conftrutTion of 
their maps ; flill we can follow their authority with a fufScient 
degree of confiftency, till we arrive at the Golden Ckerfonefe ; be¬ 
yond that, though the reports continued of the Seres and other 
diftant regions, the fabulous prevailed over the reality. It is not 
faying too much, if we conclude all the ancients under deception in 
this refpedt, without exception- —it is not attributing top much to 
Marco Polo, when we fay, that he was the fir ft European who 
paffed by fea from China to India, and thence to Europe; or at 
leaft, the iirft whofe writings teftify that his account of this voyage, 

and 
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and this empire, is not founded on report, but perfonal knowledge 
and experience. 

Is it meant then to aflert, that the voyage was never performed 
previous to his time ? Certainly not. He lived in the thirteenth 
century; and almoft four centuries before that period, we know 
that the Arabs traded regularly from Siraf, jin the gulph of Perfia to 
China; and that the Chinefe came to Malabar, perhaps to Perfia and 
Arabia, But this Arabian account, though we have it now, reached 
not Europe previous to Marco Polo; and if this was true four 
hundred years before his time, .though we were Hill ignorant of it 
in Europe, it is juft, by anology, to conclude, that the lame voyage 
was performed as many ages antecedent to the Arabian account, as 
that is previous to Marco Polo. Cofmas” afrerts it in the fixth 
century ; and the whole contributes to eftablifh the general adtniffion 
of the fa & by inference, though the proof is defective. 

The firft error in this refpe& commences at Ceylon, the magni¬ 
tude of which is irreconcileable with its a&ual extent; but as Mela 
afferts, that no one had ever circumnavigated TS it, it is natural to 


htx, c X*r %m o yip kv&q\ 

Tzintfta, which produces filk* beyond which 
there is no country, for the ocean encircles it 
on the eait. TW# afTertion proves, firft, the 
filk organzmeof China j fecondly, that China 
is the fame as the Seres of Mela and Pliny 
fprimi hominum qui nofcunturj ; and thirdly* 
that Tzinifta is not the Thina of Ptolemy j 
for his Thins in encircled by the ocean on the 
weft* And again, 

Tiitjrpototfirij , , , . a?ro tv? Xiyw it rt#V 

TfoS&mfi hxt^ca »far, atoiiV 

TfaAxw c*j<x Kara 

41 Taprobana, or Selictliba, receives from 


il the countries farther eaft, particularly from 
u the Ch/uefe, filk, thread, aloes, cloves, fan* 
** dal-wood, and whatsoever elfe is the pro- 
<f duce of the country/* We learn by this, 
that the doves of the Moluccas reached Cey¬ 
lon through the medium of China; from 
whence it follows, that the Chinefe traded 
with the Moluccas in that age on the one 
hand, and with Ceylon on the other. Cofmas, 
Montfaucon* p, 337, 

This account is in harmony with the ac¬ 
count of the modern trade of the Chinefe, by 
Martini- P. 120. & feq. 

18 Nec quifquam circumraeaiTe* traditur* 
Mela, lib* iii, c* 7* 
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amplify all that is unknown ; and the magnificent terms in which 
this ifland is always fpoken of in India, might naturally contribute 
to the deception. Its diftance alio from, the continent is another 
error, which Voffius attempts to reconcile by fuppofmg that the 
mealure is taken from Coulam, or Covalam, to Point clu Galle, be- 
caufe Pliny fays* the harbour is on the touthern fide. Pliny like- 
wife, as well as Mela, fuppofcs the circumnavigation unattempted; 
and deferibes the paffage through the ftraits of Manar with incor- 
Teftnefft indeed, but not with left difficulty than Bar them a patted 
them, almoft fifteen hundred years later, when they ftiU continued 
the ufual" padage for travellers and merchants. 

But from Ceylon, notwifhftandinig the miftakc relative to the 
pofition of the coaft, wc can proceed with Ptolemy (who had ob¬ 
tained the native appellations of the country as wonderfully here as 
every where elfe), without hefitation to the Ganges; for we hnd 

Paralia Sore-tanum = the Coaft of Coro-mandes. 

Nigama 81 - - — Negapatam ? D’Anvdle. 

Chaberis River - w the Cavery in Pan] our. 

Arcati Regia - =? Areot. 

Maliarpha - - — Meliapoor, St. Thome, near Madras. 

Mcfolia- - = Mafulipatam. 

la the mri&. diftingmthed by this name we are to fix the'point or 
cape, where thole who left the coatl took their departure’to crofs 
the bay of Bengal, and make their paffage to the Golden ClierJonefc* 
This point, which' has no name in Ptolemy, M. d’Anvlllc has, with 


n Qwerty cnys in fife hips of t\x£ country* 

fortn w the vcffels firm 

la&ccs a¥<im rxeds; for* CoxAistm to 

Point <lu Galls is Utile more than zoo miles. 

12 


*■ B&rthcma, lib, vi. c, t. 

« The i-ofiiion of NegspstamaTifc-rii but 
Whether it is antient. mny be questioned. 

8 > Written Mifilia in the Pcnpliia. 

great 
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great propriety, fixed at Gordaware, a cape near the mouth of the 
Godavery, and from which it feems to take its name. 

The whole of this courfe, from Ceylon tc Me folia, is in corre- 
fpondence with the Periplus, and apparently with the account of 
the Arabs ,J in Renaudot. In all three, there is no appearance of a 
direct palfage by the monfoon from Ceylon to the Golden Cher- 
fonefe ; and if Ptolemy’s traders pafled from the Godavery at once 
to the oppofite fhore, it is the boldeft 84 adventure of the whole. 

Concerning the Ganges there is no difference ; hut the Kirrhadsc 
of the Periplus are weft of the Ganges, and thole of Ptolemy to the 
eaftward. In this there can be little doubt that Ptolemy is the more 
corre£t; and unlefs a name deceives me, I find in his Rirrhadae the 
Kadrange of the Arabs, and the Arracan of the moderns. 

We are now to enter upon the Great Peninfula, comprehending 
' provinces diftinguifhed by the titles of Gold, Silver, Brafs, and the 
Golden Cherfonefe, off which lies an ifland of Barley, with its 
capital called the Silver City. The mere affemblage of thefe names 
is fuffieient to prove, that they are fictitious and imaginary ; and 
received, as they muft have been, by report, they mult be attributed 
either to the vain glory or caprice of the reporters, and not to the 
invention of the Greeks. Yet even here, Ptolemy preferves his pri¬ 
vilege in recording fome names that cannot he miftaken, and which 
afford us the means of ascertaining the country we are to enter on, 
however deficient we may be in particulars. 

u The Arabs firft mention the ifland of' 14 Scrupulous attention to the monfoons is 
Najabulus, and then Betuma, or Meliapoor; neccflary for moiling the bay of Bengal, as I 
if, therefore, Najabalus be the Nicobars, they learn from the Oriental Navigator, and like- 
erofTed half the bay of Bengal, and returned wife to the parallel on which it is to be 
to the coaft of Coromandel. D’ Anville flip" pafled. 
pofes Nichobar and Najabal equivalent. 


R 
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How little of the .detail of this coalt can be depended on, may be 
feen by comparing a few of the names with the pofitions aOigned 
them by d’Anville and Goflellin : 


PTOLEMY. 
Sr da, 

Bcraboaa* 

Temala. 

Boobe, 

Aurea Cherfonefus, 


O ANVILLE* 

S edoa. 

Bara bon. 

Cape Negros, 
Mergur, 

Peninfuk of Malacca. 


G OSSBLUK. 

Rajoa 

Bo ter mango. 

Bar a bon. 

Ava > and Daonz, River of Ava, 
Fointe-de Bragu, 

Braga# 

Martaban. 

River of Pegu. 

Siam. Tanaferlm. 


Magnum Promontorinm, Cape Romania. 

2 k ba. Sincapun* 

Magnus Sinus* Gulph of Siam* 

Serus Fiiivius Menant, River of. Siam* 

Sin a*- Cochin China, 

Now, though I am convinced with Golfellin, that the Great Bay, 
the River Serus, and the Sin#, are all weft of the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca, and perfuadep that the Siose ate in Siam, it is not neceftary 
to accede to Ins opinion, that Since '* Metropolis is new in refpeft 
to Ptolemy, or that Ptolemy knew nothing of Java} for IaJjatlioo, 
according to Greek pronunciation, is ilr.iftly Java-diu, the liland of 
Java. Ptolemy's pofition of this ifl^nd is of no importance ; for he 
has hardly one ifland correfUy placed from Africa to Slain, and his 
ignorance of its extent is no more extraordinary than his augmen¬ 
tation of Ceylon. But the furprize is, that he flrould have obtained 
the name of Java ; and whether we attribute this to the iftand now 
called Java, or to Sumatra, which M. Polo calls Java Minor, the 
appellation itfelf may well excite our aftoniftiment. There is, how- 

M M. GofTdlm’s opinion t floes not feem again to Thins of Eratafthenes, corrparvd 
foniuSvd on tht dHUn^tion between Siiiiq and, witfcj the Thins or biuss M.ctropob> of Fto* 
Sc fa Metropolis, If it were wc mutt refer Icroy. 

eve#. 


& “i * 
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ever, only one point in Ptolemy which can caufe any doubt icfpedt- 
ing tK'e pofition of the Sinx in Siam ; which is, the mention of 
Ta-mala and Malai-oo K61on; for however the firft may be quef- 
ttoned, the fecond fo pofitively intimates themountry of the Malays 
or Malacca, that we cannot help attending to the connection. The 
placing of this Hkewife in the neighbourhood of the Pirates, which 
has been the character of the Malays in alj ages, contributes to the 
fame fuppofition. I do not mention thefe circumftances for the 
putpofe of invalidating M. Goflellin’s fyftern, for upon the whole I 
accede to it; but fill the qucftion is not cleared of all its difficulties; 
and it feerns highly probable, that as Marin us had no evidence from 
any one who had performed the voyage either to the Golden Cher- 
fonefe or Cattigara, that Ptolemy had no information which was 
confiftent to direCt him. 

That the voyage itfelf was performed by native merchants may 
nevertheless he admitted, not only as it may be collected from the 
accounts of later ages, but as it is afferted by Cofmas. Defirous as I 
have been to fmd an earlier teftimony of this, l have not fucceeded; 
for though the Periplus mentions the very large 56 vefiels fitted out 
on the coaft of Coromandel, the limit of their progrefs was Khruse, 
and fhort of Ptolemy’s Cattigara, The remainder of the courfe to 
China does not feem to have reached Europe, even by report 

What 

M Kolandiophontn. See Capt. WIlford's His eft varios multiplex quo naylganfioin 
Chronology of the Hindoos, Af. Rekindles, nfus, fulcant alit maria velacihs complauati? ad- 
vol. v, p. zSi‘. where he fays, this txprcfiioii mod urn, qua: all lores aquas minipje expofcnaij 
means CoiLnLmts or jhips. ‘ alii navigant JJiuntich gemma m pro ram ha- 

At TarnafTari, ns Bartheraa writes, which hentibus, gemin unique malum abfque teflo; 
is nearly- in the fame fittiatioii as the point eft et sW outran* navis gtsjus quo enormia 
from whence the fleets failed, according to. onera comportantur, uam Ferunt nine ex me- 
"Ptolemy (Ory-naus, p. 227. lib. vi. c. la }, nioratis oncraviis pavibus fupra nvillc mercium 
■ dolia. 
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What then Is the.Golden Cherfonefe ? a queftion eafy to refylve 
generally, -but very difficult to apply in its refult to the different 
authors who have mentioned it. It is the moft diftant country eaft, 
according to Dionvftus w and the Periplus : it is called an ifland by 
both ; an illand of the ocean, by the latter, and placed adjoining to 
the eaftern mouth of the Ganges. According to Mela, it is an 
Iffand at the promontory Tamos. If Tamos' 19 be the Tama) a of 
Ptolemy, that cape mufl; be either in Ava or Pegu, as wc adopt the 
fyftem of d’Anville or Goffellin; and if it mud be an ifland (l5 ’, \ve 
might place it at the mouth of the Ava river, which paffes through 
Pegu to the lea, and forms many iflands at its different mouths. 
Here alfo Goffellin fixes his Golden Cherfonefe, and the river Chry- 
foatta; but Ptolemy has two provinces—one of gold, and one of 
filver—before he arrives at the Cherfonefe ; and if hie Kirrhadla be 
Arracan, thefe provinces mufl. be on the weftern coaft of Ava, above 
the Golden Cherfonefe of his arrangement. All this mentiou of 
gold would furely direct us to fome conclufion, from the general 
nature of the country; and it does feem very probable, that both 


dttlia. Imjxmunt his vaftionbun aawigiis cyrn- 
baf, navtffque a & lianas in urbem Malacha 
nomine defercn 4 |v| quibus raptum proficiicur*- 
tur aromat*. 

If Barthema had teen thePenpIus, be could 
not have employed language mote conform¬ 
able to it i for wc have here the light veflila, 
which anfwer to the fangara and monoxf b; 
and others of a thoufand tons, conrfpoiulmg 
with the kotartdirvpbdnta of our author : we 
have l!is tame trade from Coromandel to Ma¬ 
lacca, and tk< cargo obtained there confilH of 
fpim and /ilk. P^ 332# 

w Lit, 589* 


85 Tamos promontorium eft quod Taurue 
attolltt. Mela, ui. 7. 

IfTauru* were the only difficulty here, wc 
could frame a filiation of it ; for Taurus is 
found m China and at the Indus, and this 
might be a chain branching from k in Ava, 
according to the idea of Mela. 

But i\m Tamos is Tanvda, or fomething 
near it, is evident} for it is added, ad Tain urn 
infula eft Chryse..... Aurei ftdi; . aut ex re 
nomcn, aut ex vocabulo hefca fabuh eft. Ibid. 

An ifland, or 3 cherfonefe, are the fame 
in Arabic, and from Arabs the Greeks pof- 
fibly had their intelligence. 

the 
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the wealth and oftentatious difplay of it in Ava, Pegu, and Siam, 
may well have given rife to the report which attributed fo large a 
fhare of the precious metals to this great peninfula. The glory of 
Pegu and Siam has funk under the afeendant of Ava ; but in all 
thefe courts, the exhibition of gold in their temples, public build¬ 
ings, gallies, habits, and decorations of every kind was, while they 
exifted, the fummit of Oriental pomp, as it continues' in Ava *' to 
the prefent time; .and if we fhould chufe to carry the Silver Metro¬ 
polis of Iabadioo 91 to Sumatra, the fplendour of Acheen, in its better 
days, would bear its proportion to the gold of Ava. 

In this view it is natural to accede to the pofition of the Golden 
Cherfonefe by GofTellin j and if tliis be granted, his Sina^ and Catti- 
gara in Siam follow of courfe. Some difficulties in the way of this 
conclufion have been already noticed, and a greater is, that Ptolemy 
fhould be ignorant of the voyage to the Seres ; but doubtlefs he 
' went as far as he was authorized by the information he had obtained. 
I feel a regret in acknowledging this, becaufe I fhould rather have 
received the confirmation of this great geographer on the fubjea, 
than build it on inference or analogy. The evidence of Cofmas is 
all that remains, to prove that there was a communication by fea 
■ between India and China > and this is. the point material to iofift 
on, becaufe the intercourfe through Tartary, on the north, is in- 
difputablc ; and if both thefe means of approach be eftablifhed, the 
country of the Seres mull be China; for thefe circumftances cannot 
be appropriate to any other country at the extremity of the Eaft. 

V See Symes’s Embaffy to Ava, pp. rfHS. winch la Sava-dive in the mouth of a Giwlt,. 

413. 424. Sc pafTim. flu&ualing between the two letters like StLen* 

^ Ptolemy has dtoo or diu in another form dib and Selen*di?e* 
applied fo ft bergbbovnpg^to»p» Saba-dtb^> 
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XI. LONGITUDES AND LATITUDES O! 7 PTOLEMY, HOWEVER IN 
EXCESS, STILL THE CAUSE OF MODERN DISCOVERY; NAVI, 
GATION TuWARDS THE WEST FROM SPAIN—ROGER HACON, 
COLUMBUS, MAP OF PTOLEMY * EULOGY OF PTOLEMY. 

In the whole of the attempt in which I have been cttgaged, from 
the voyage of Nearchus to the clofe of the preterit work, it has been 
my endeavour to trace the progrcfa of difcovery, as carried on by 
the Greeks ancl Romans, from the rime of Alexander to the reign of 
Juftinian *’; and the only object of confideration remaining is, the 
extent of their knowledge in Longitude and Latitude, I he, excels 
of longitude-in Ptolemy is the fubjeS of univerfal complaint j but 
this excefs arifes, in the fil'd in fiance, from his afiumption of five 
hundred fladia for a degree of a great circle j and fecondly, from the 
vague method of calculating difiances, by the cflimate of travellers 
arid merchants, and the number of days employed in their joumies 
by land, or voyages by fea. Refpefting this tall fource of error, 
Ptolemy was upon his guard j for he repeatedly correfh the excefa 
refilling from the calculation of days by Marinus, and reduces 
it fometimes a third, and fometimes an half, or even more. After 
all,- however, we have an hundred and eighty degrees from the 
Fortunate Ifknds to Catugara, upon a fpace that in reality occupies 
lefs than an hundred and twenty. So that the ancients, inftead of 
knowing onc-half of the globe which we inhabit, in fa& knew only 
one third : flil! they knew that the earth was a globe j and one caufe 
of their error, among others, perhaps was, that they had a defire to 
coyer as much of it as they could. 


w The date of Cofmaa, anno 547, « the a*jk of Juftjuiau 
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The error in latitude s \ on the contrary, was fo fmall, that in a . 
■view of this kind it is not worth regarding! for if we take it from 
the parallel through Thule to the parallel through the Cinnamon 
Country, at eighty degrees, the difference from the truth is not more 
than fix or feven degrees upon the whole, and with this we have 
little concern. 

But upon the excefs of longitude depended, ultimately perhaps, 
the grand problem of circumnavigating the globe, and the origin cu 
modern difeovery ; for as Strabo es had faid, that nothing obftruaed 
the paffage from Spain to India by a we fieri y courfe, but the ira- 
menfity of the Atlantic Ocean; and as all the early navigators of 
Portugal had fome acquaintance with Ptolemy, fo from the fir ft 
moment that the idea arofe that a paffage to India, 01 a circum¬ 
navigation, was poffible, the account of Ptolemy leffened the diffi¬ 
culty by fixty degrees. 'When Columbus, therefore, launched into 


$+ The latitude of Thule k 64^ north, in 
Ptolemy, and the parallel through the Cinna¬ 
mon Country 16*24.' fouth ■ that is» So 0 24 
Upon the whole. 

Ariftotk feems the author of this hippo- 
fition, as well as of mofl other things that are 
extra ordinary in the knowledge of the indents. 
See Bochart, Phaleg. 169. 

Zuvavrw rii; tmrov tv 

Ttfy ’Iwiltlfh 

The parts about the Pillars of Hercules 
j 0 in to thofe about India," This k a nearer 
approach ftill j hot both ftippofitions arife from 
the contemplation of the earth as a fphere.— 
Ariliotk has alfo preferved the opinion of the 
Pythagoreans, who made the Son the centre 
of our fyftem, with the Earth and the other 
planets revolving round it, which is the hypo* 
thefts adopted by Copernicus and eftabliflied 
by Newton, Strabo like wife, who left the 


phenomena of the heavens, and the form of 
the earth, to the mathematicians, ftill thought 
the earth a fpherc, and dtfenbes our fyftem 
agreeable to that which was afterwards adopt¬ 
ed by Ptolemy j but he adda the idea of gra¬ 
vitation in a mofl fmgular manner : SgtetfotiJife 
ab £ KitrfMg x*l & *Oups»Aff. H PC®H S* <irl r© jlk- 

{Toy vvi flctptuv . o? •rrtptipfynati wfpl 

t* ivrvti <rtpl to* »fwiwtioASf firl 
Lib. it. no-—^ The earth and the heaven 
** are both fphencgl; but. the tendency is to 
14 the centre of gravity. The heaven k car- 
** ried round ilfelf, and round its axis from 
' f eaft to weft," — 1 barely fugged the extent 
of ancient knowledge on theft? q tie ft ions; thofe 
who wifli to gratify] their curjoiity may con* 
fult Stobaeus, tom. ii. c. 25, ed. Heeren, Got* 
ting. 1792, 5794; and Diogenes Laertvuft in 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, amlZtito, lib. vJi, 
fed, 155. 
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the Atlantic Ocean, he calculated upon iixty degree lei a than tiic 
real diftance from Spain to India #s —a fpace equal to three-fourths 
of the Pacific Ocean; and when his courfe to India was Hopped bv 
the intervention of America, however his companions had been 
driven to dcfpair by the length of the voyage, Columbus certainly 
met with land before he expedled it, or at leaft before any eftimate- 
of his longitude could authorize the expe&ation.. 

The prevalent opinion, in the middle centuries, oi a paifage from 
'Spain to India, is prefervetl in Roger Bacon; and his opinion is 
more worthy of regard, becauie his fyltem is neareft*" to the 
a&ual profecudon of the attempt. He then informs us, that accord¬ 
ing to A lift Otic there was but a for ail fpace of fea between the 
weilern coaft of Spain and the caftern coaft of India ; amd that 
Seneca mentions that this fea may be pa fled in a few days, with a 
favourable wind. Ariftotle' 6 , he adds, had his knowledge of the 
Eaft from Alexander; - and Seneca, his knowledge oi the South from. 
Kero, who fent his centurions into Ethiopia. He might ajfo have. 

introduced the celebrated prophecy of Seneca the poet:. 

Venicat a mm fsecula fens, 

Qjiibus c 'eamis vincula return 
1*1 et, et In gens pa teat tell us, 

Tethyfque novoa detect orbea, 

% Nec fit terns ultima Thule* Medea, L 37S* 

A time will come, in ages now remote, 

When the vaft barrier J>y the ocean form'd 
May yield a paflage 4 when new continents, 

And other worlds, beyond the Tea's expanfe. 

May be explor'd ; when Thule’s diftaut Chorea 
May not be deem'd the laft abode of rar n* 


** Im5i&i in this fieivfc, means the firft land 
be would meet with coming from the weft, 
which would in reality have been China* 
v Bacon died in 1294* 


s* Roger! Bacon opus niajus, p* 183- Hr 
citea Arihotle, de Ccelo et Hondo ; and Se¬ 
neca, in Iris fifth book, Nat* Q^fcih 
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The Nuremberg Globe, as it Is called, now publUhed in Pi galena s 
Voyage, favours the fame opinion ; in which the fartheft iflc to Uc 
weft is named Antille, the exiftence of which was dubious, and yet 
the fuppofition of it was fufficient to make Columbus think he had 
reached the Antilles when he difeovered the fir ft ifland m America. 
This difeovery is the more extraordinary, as it was the efteft of 
defign, and not accident**; when accident would have produced the 
fame effeft not'ten years later j for it was accident alone that carried 
Cabral to Brazil in 1500 ; and the arrival at Brazil would as infalli¬ 
bly have been profecuted to the exploration of the whole continent, 

as the atchieveiiie^t of Columbus. 

But there is a circumftance dill more Angular, which attaches to 

this idea of a paffage from Spain to India; for I have in my pol- 
feffion, by favour'of Lord Macartney, a copy of the map m the 
Doge’s palace at Venice, drawn up for the elucidation of Marco 
Polo’s travels, or at lead certainly conftrufled before the difeovery 
of America; for in this map there is nothing between the eadern 
coaft of China and the wedern coaft of Spain but fea; and t tough 
the longitude is not marked on It, we may form an eftlmate by com- 
paring this fpace with others in the fame flteet, which arc known. 
Now this fpace meafured by the compares gives, as nearly as may 
be the lame didance from China to Spain, as from Ceylon to Ma¬ 
laga ; that is, ten degrees, indead of an hundred and fifty ; or left 
than feven hundred miles, indeed of upwards oi ten thoufand. I 

cannot afiTert that this is the genuine produfiion of M. lolo : it 

has 

- *. h nf'° u “ 2W.M r ,h,t 

r.*■ *>- ;> y*» “» “ 

■ccJSS .. M. PoW» -- If Bengal hr UnU, tvltttveas lie wmt by hit. 
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has additions which belong not ,to his age, and contains much that 
he did not know; but it is evidently compofed and adapted to his 
travels, and as evidently, more ancient than the difcovery of Ame¬ 
rica. We have in it, therefore, a guide to form our opinion of the 
geographers of that age, and the notions they had conceived of the 
unknown parts of the world; we have likewife the origin of thofe 
conclufionswhich led Columbus to attempt a wefterly paflage to India; 
in effecting this, he was Only difappointed by finding a continent 
in his way, which has caufed a revolution in the commerce of the 
whole world, and which may ftill cauie other revolutions, incalcu¬ 
lable in their effeft, magnitude, and importance. 

But if it is fruitlefs to look forward to future revolutions; we 
may at leaft reverfe our attention, and direct it to thofe great matters 
in the icience, who firft taught mankind to meafure the furfacc of 
the earth by a reference to the phenomena of the heavens—to Era- 
tofthenes—to Hipparchus; and, above all, to Ptolemy, who firft 
eftablithed this fyftem on a bafis fo firm, that as long as there ihall 
be travellers and navigators in the world, it can never be fiiaken. 
The fcicnce, however advanced, is Hill only in a date of progreffion: 
k is ft ill conducted upon his principles, and is in reality nothing 
more than a corre&ion of his errors. Thofe errors were unavoid¬ 
able, if we' confider the difficulty of all firft attempts, and the 


2 It delineates tlia Great Wall, which lie 
never mentions. 

3. It gives the Molucca Jftamk in detail. 

And* 4. It ckfcribes the courfe of a Vene¬ 
tian {hip* call of the Moluccas, In 1550, that 
h t almoft fixty year* after the diicovery of 
America; and on that occahon mentions the 
Strait >f Magellan, Mow this ftiange incon- 


fftency fhould accord with that part of the 
map which gives no continent between China 
and Spain, is totally inexplicable * but that 
we cannot be mi (taken in calling it Spam, in 
evident j for we have the river [Guadil] 
Qjilvir, Corunna, and the Sierra Nevada, or 
Snowy Mountain of Andalyfia, all in their 
proper places. 
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flender means of information in that age, compared with the advan¬ 
tages we poflfefs at the prefent hour. But even his failures have 
conduced to the attainment of truth; and whatever reflections we 
may now caft on an excefs of fixty degrees upon the meafurement 
of an hundred and twenty, we muft acknowledge, with d’Anville, 
that t(iis, which was the greateft of his errors, proved eventually ,ot 
the efhcient caufe which led to the greateft difcovery of the moderns. 

'TUpiriiti. 

101 I*a plus grande des erreurs dans la geo- grand des decou verts* AnttfJ* de i 7 1 tide, 
graphic de Ptolcmcc, a conduit a la plus p. 188* 
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DISSERTATION II 


EZEKIEL, c. xxvn. 


T HE produce of India or Arabia, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
confifts of 
Cinnamon 
Kafia. 

Sweet Calamus, Calamus aromatic us ? or, Calamus odoratus ? 
Sta&e, or Gum. 

O'nycha, or Skekeleth, a black odoriferous {hell \ 

Galbanum, a gum or refm. 

Aloes. 

Myrrh. 

Frank! ncenfe. 

Of thefe, cinnamon and kafia are tlie only articles which can be 
attributed fpecifically to India; and thefe, with all the others, were 
brought originally through Arabia into Egypt, Jud£ ; a, Ph&nicia, and 
Syria ; and from thefe countries distributed round all the coafts of 
the Mediterranean. Hmv cinnamon and kaiia might have reached 
Arabia, by croffing no more fea than the breadth of the Per fun 

*. See Exodus, xxx. 23. et feq. Pfalm ilv. * Patkliurft m voce. 

8, Eztk. xxvii. 19. 
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Gulph; or how they might have been conveyed to the coaft of 
Africa, the reputed Cinnamon Country of the ancients, has already 
been fufficieiitly detailed ; it remains now to be {hewn, that Tyre 
poffefTed the principal {hare of this trade, from the earlieft mention 
of that city in hiftory, till its deftrudion by Alexander, and the 
foundation of Alexandria. 


Tyre, in fad, enjoyed this commerce almoft exclu lively, except 
during the reign of Solomon, when Hiram found it his intereft to 
unite with that monarch, who- was fovereign of Idumea, in order 
to fecure a port for his fleets in the Red Sea; and the certain means 
of conveying the imports and exports over-land, from the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean. Solomon * however, though he exaded a 
tax upon fpices, and contributions from the kings and governors of 
Arabia, and {hared in the profits of the trade, ftill had no fleets on 
the Mediterranean——no commerce on that fea. "I his circumftance 
gave Tyre a monopoly ip regard to the whole communication with 
the Weftern World j for though Egypt and Syria might receive the 
fame articles from the Eaft, we read of no fleets or commerce horn 
thefe countries towards the Weft, in the hands of their refpedive 
inhabitants. 

The immenfe profits of this monopoly admit of calculation, if we 
dare truft to the Hebrew numbers in feripture ; but Dr. ICennicott 
has fhewn, that in fome inftances the amount exprelfed by thefe 
has doubtlefs been exaggerated ; and if the numeration by letters 
was ufed in the original tranferipts of the facred writings, it is well 
known that numerary letters are more iubjed to error, corruption, 
or exaggeration, in the manuferipts of all languages, than any other 
part of their text. 


3 j Kings, x* 15* 


But 
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But let us fuppofe that the advantages of Hiram were equal to 
thofc of Solomon, which is not umeafcnable if we eon fi dev, that 
though Solomon enjoyed the profits of the tranfit, Hiram had the 
whole emolument of the commerce with the Weft. Bet us then 
obferve that the revenue of Solomon is dated at fix hundred and 
fwcty-fix talents of gold, which, according to Arbuthnot, amount to 
three millions fix hundred and forty-fix thoufand three hundred and 
fifty pounds fterling—an extravagant fum at foil fight! hut not im- * 
poflible, if we compare it with the revenues of Egypt, which, after 
the building of Alexandria, enjoyed the fame commerce, and the 
fame monopoly.’" Even at the prefect day, when the grand fource 
of Egyptian wealth is obftrudted by the difeovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Sir Home Popliafn eftimates the revenue at twenty + 
millions of dollars*; equal to between four and five millions Eng- 
lifli ; and when the fame revenue, under the Roman government, 
2 j)ay be efti mated at three millions, which, allowing for the different 
ratio of fpecie, may be taken at four times that amount. Let us 
reflect on thefe extraordinary furas, before we conclude upon the 
impofiibiUty of the fame commerce, and the fame monopoly, pro¬ 
ducing a revenue of three millions and an halt to Solomon, upon 
the import and tranfit; and the fame fum to Hiram, upon the ex¬ 
port. 3 dare not affert thefe to be fads, Becaufe I think, with Dr. 
Kennicott, that numerary letters are liable to error ; but the revenue 
of Solomon is twice 0 ftated at the fame fum ; and the contemplation 

* Of alt Hus revenue, notttitliAanding the * i Kings, 14- 2 Chinn, ix-13* The 
O-and Sdguor ftyles himmr maftfirof Hgypt, great amount of thf| revenue is ft Hi further 
f areely a (hilling mSa Confhnlinage. inertafed by the declaration, that the 666 

"s Sir Home Popham’s concife Statement of talents of gold were cxclnilvc of the taxes 
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of the revenue of Egypt in the fame fituation ; and under fimilar 
cir cum fiances, admits of imputing an immenfe emolument to this 
commerce, wherever it became a monopoly. 

I have been led into this difcuflion, upon which every one mu ft 
form his own judgment, by the fpecific detail of the Tyrian com¬ 
merce, in the twenty-feventh chapter of Ezekiel, which, if we con- 
fider it only as hiftorical, without any reference to the divine autho¬ 
rity of the Prophet, is not only the moft early, but the moft au¬ 
thentic record extant, relative to the commerce of the ancients; as 
fuch, it forms a part of the plan which I have undertaken to ex¬ 
ecute. In this view I fubmit it to the reader ; and though I pretend 
not to any power of throwing new light on the fubjeft, and defpair 
of removing thofe difficulties which furpafled even the learning of a 
Bochart fully to elucidate, ftill there will not remain any general ob- 
feurity which will prevent us from forming a right judgment upon 
the whole. 

Tyre 7 was one of thofe ftates which had rejoiced at the deftru£tion 
of Jerufafem, and the captivity of Judah; it became therefore an ob*- 
je£t of prophecy to declare, that fhe alfo was to fall by the hands of 
the fame conqueror, who had fubverted the throne of David ; but 
fo much more abundant were the means, or fo much ftouter was 
the defence of this commercial city, that the army of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar lay before it thirteen years; and it was not taken till the fif¬ 
teenth after the captivity, in the year 573 8 before Chrift '• and when 
taken, it was fo exhaufted by the fiege, or fo deferted by the inha¬ 
bitants, that the conqueror found nothing to reward him for lire la¬ 
bours. Prideaux fuppofes this city to be the Old Tyre on the conti- 

* PrideatiXj voL l. p. 72. 
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nent; and that the inhabitants took refuge on the Id and, where the 
new city flourished again with ahnoft the fame, vigour as its parent, 
till it was deftroyed by Alexander in the year 332 A. C. two hun¬ 
dred and forty-one years after the reduction of it by the Babylo¬ 
nians. But, by the language of Ezekiel, it feems as it the city was 
upon the Bland in 573; for (in chapter xxvii- 3.) he fays, Thou 
that art atthewrfry' of the -fea 5 and in the following verfe, and in 
c, xxviii. the expreffion is, “ I fit in the midjl of the feas,” or, as it 
is m the original, “ in the btart of the leas.” The qu eft ion is not 
of great importance ; but as it rofe again after its firii reduction, by 
means of its fit nation, and the operation of the fame caufes, thoftr 
caufes ceafed after its fecOnd fall, by the removal of Oriental com¬ 
merce to Alexandria ; and from that period it gradually declined* 
till it has become a village under the ddaiatiog government of the 
Turks 5 where Mau ndrcl informs us, that he law the propho-} of 
Ezekiel literally fulfilled ,0 ; for when he was there, the fx'hermea 
were , a . drying their nets upon the rocks.” 


EZEKIEL, 


c. xxvxr. 


■ . ■ . f 1 ■ ■ ■ y 1 : 

In undertaking the elucidation ot this chapter, perfpicuity is the 
only objea iu view;, omitting, therefore, . all confideration of the 
fublimity of prophecy, or the majefty of language, I propefe, firft, 
to illuftrate the commerce of Tyre in its various branches, by redo- 

rMUau&ingimof the fin. Newcombe. An • “ E*ek. itvl r* Maundrel, p. 49. He 
which ft cm 8 to imply, the channel fays, u is not even a village, but that the few 
between the itkrid and the main; but all the mi ft table fifiieroten who inhabit the place, 
commentators unite in the fame opinion with ihelter ihemfdvea under the mins, 
feideatut. 
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clng the Hebrew appellations to the ftandard of modern geography ; 
and, fecondly, to give a commentary on the whole, deduced from 
the belt writers on the fubjedt. By this method, due regard will he 
had to the convenience of one clafs of readers, and the curiohty of 
another ; and although I pretend not to afligii every ancient name, 
with precifion, to its modern representative, ft ill there will remain 
fuch a degree of certainty upon the whole as to gratify ail that have 
a pleafure in refearches of this nature. 

Let us then, in conformity to the opening of the prophecy, con- 
fider Tyre as a city of great fplendour, magnificently built, and in¬ 
habited by merchants whofe wealth rivalled the opulence of kipgs— 
who traded to the Eaft by the intervention*of Arabia, and to the 
■Weft by mtans of the Mediterranean j let us add to this, that in 
ages prior to the celebrity of Greece and Rome, their fleets had 
braved the - dangers of the ocean, and their people were the only 
mariners who were not limited within the circle of the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; that they penetrated caftward through the Straits of Death , 
which were the termination of the Red Sea, and weftward beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, which were the boundaries of all knowledge 
to every nation but their own ; that they advanced northward to 
the Britifh Ifles, and foilthward to the coaft of Africa on the At¬ 
lantic Ocean Let us contemplate thefe enterprizes as completed 
by the efforts of a fmgle city, which poffibly did not poffefs a terri¬ 
tory of twenty miles in circumference; which Juftalned a fiege of 

W The Straits of. Bab-d-mandeb, literally that the Phoenicians came to Britain! but In 

the Gate of Death. a £ e - 111 a >' bc adimht ; ^ f achcd 

13 If this fhonkl bethought dubious in re Gades only in the.times here alluded to, >t 
jrard to Tyre, it is undoubted in regard to its was puffing the Straits ofCalpc, which at that 
colony, Carthage. It is the univerfal opinion period no other nation did. 
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thirteen years a gain ft ail the power of Babylon, ami another, of eight- 
months, againll Alexander, in the foil career of his vitfories ; and. 
then judge, whether a commercial fpirit debafes the nature of man, 
or unfits it for the exertion of determined valour; or whether any 
Bogle city, recorded in hi fiery, is worthy to be compared with Tyre, 
After this general view of the fplendour of the city, we may 
proceed to the particulars Ipecificd in the Prophecy. Firft, there¬ 
fore, Tyre procured, 

Verfe 

5. From Hermon, and the mountains in its neighbourhood— 

Fir for planking. 

From Libanus—Cedars, for maft3. 

6. From Balkan, eaft of the fea of Galilee—Oaks, for oars.. 

From Greece, or the Grecian Files—Ivory, to adorn the 

benches or thwarts of the gallies. 

7. From. Egypt—Linen, ornamented, with different colours, for 

fails, or flags and enfigus. 

From Ptioponnefm—Blue and purple cloths, for awnings. 

8. From Sidon and Aradus—Mariners ; but Tyre itfclf furnifhed" 

pilots and commanders. 

9. From Gebal, or Biblos, on the roafl between Tripolis and 

Berytus—Caulkers. 

to. From Perfia and Africa—Mercenary troops, 

11. From Aradus—The troops that garrifoned Tyre with fhe- 

Gammadims, 

12. From Tarfhifh, or by diftant voyages towards the "Weft, and 

towards the Eaft—Great wealth. Iron, tin , lead, and fdver; 
Tin implies Britain, or Spain ; or at ieaft a voyage beyond 
tire Straits of Hercules. 




13. From 
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13. From Greece, and from the countries bordering on Pontus— 

Slaves, and brafs ware. 

14. From Armenia—rHorfes, horfemen, and mules. 

13. From the Gulph of Perlia, and the illes in that gulph—Horns 
[tulks] of ivory, and ebony. And the export to thefe ifles 
was the manufacture of Tyre. 

16, From Syria—Emeralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, 

coral, and agate. The exports to Syria were the manu¬ 
factures of Tyre, in great quantities. 

17. From Judah and Ifrael—The fin eft wheat, honey, oil, and- 

balfam. 

18. From Damafcus—Wine of Cbalybon (the country bordering 

on the modern Aleppo), and wool in the fleece. The ex¬ 
ports to Damafcus were, coftly and various manufactures,. 

19, From the tribe of Dan 13 , fituated neareft to the Philiftines— 

The produce of Arabia, bright or wrought iron, cafia or 
cinnamon, and the calamus aro roadie us. In conducting 
the tranfport of thefe articles, Dan went to and fro, that 
is, formed or conducted the caravans. By one interpre¬ 
tation they are faid to come from Uzal; and Uzal is judged 
to he Sana, the capital of Yemen, or Arabia Felix. 

2Q-. From the Gulph of Perfia — Rich cloth, for the decoration of 
chariots or horfemen. 

2i, From Arabia Petrea and Hedjaz —Lambs, and rams, and 
goats. 

it jjan ami Javan may in this pa flag? both mofl convenient forthe caravans between Petra 
be Arabian; but if Dan be a tribe of ifrael, ami Joppa. From Joppa the merchandize 
its fit nation is between the Philiftines and would be conveyed to Tyre by fea, as it was 
foppa ; and the people of that tribe would lie at a later period from Rbinoeolura. 

J2. From 
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From Sabea and Oman—The beft of fpices from India, gold, 
and precious ftones. 

From Mefopotamia, frotn Carrhne, and Babylonia, the Affy- 
rians brought all forts of exquifitr things, that is hue ma- 
nuiadrure, blue cloth and broidered work, or fabricks of 
various colours, in chefts of cedar, bound with cords, con¬ 
taining rich apparel. If thefe articles are obtained farther 
from the Eaft, may they not be the fabricks of India, firtf- 
brought to Allyria by the Gulph of Pe'rfia i or caravans from 
Karmania and the Indus, and then conveyed by the Aflyrians 
■ in ether caravans to Tyre and Syria ? In this viewthe careof 
package, the chefts of cedar, and the cording of the chefts, 
are all corrcipondcnt to the nature of fuch a tranfport. 

From Tarlhifh the lhips came that rejoiced in the market of 
Tyre, they replenhhed the city, and made it glorious in the 
midft of the fea; and if we could now fatisfy ourfelves, 
with GolTelHri, that Tarfhilh means only the fea in general, 
ih it might be either thole which traded in the Me¬ 

diterranean, or thole which came up the R-cd Sea to Hath, 
or Leuke K.om£, or any other port of Arabia. I am ra¬ 
ther inclined to the latter, becaufe, from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-fourth verfe, every particular relates to the Eaft, 
and apparently to the produce of India; but if vve are to 
undeVOand, literally, the joy of the fhips in the harbour of 
Tyre, they muft be thole of the Mediterranean ; and this 
fuppofition accords beft with- the Tarfhilh noticed in the 
twelfth verfe, which by the mention of filver, lead and !w, 
.evidently alludes to Spain, and perhaps to the Britilh Iflea, 

Such 
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Such is the hiflorical part of this Angular chapter relative to the 
commerce of Tyre, and illuftrative of all ancient commerce what¬ 
soever. It is uttered, however, in an age when the T yrian fleets no 
longer failed from Eziorigeber, and when the commodities of the 
Eaft were received by caravans from Arabia Petrea, Sabea, and Me- 
fopotamia. From the time that Judah was feparated from Ifrael, 
there does not appear to have remained vigour fufficient in either, to 
have maintained fuch a power over Idumea, as to have fecuretl a 
communication with the Elanitic Gulpli, for the only attempt to re¬ 
cover, this influence was made by the united efforts Oi both king¬ 
doms, and a treaty between their two kings, Jehofaphat and Aha* 
zlah ; but the attempt was fuperior to their united force, and their 
{hips were broken in Eziongeber. From this period *\ and pro¬ 
bably from the termination of Solomon’s reign, the Tyrians had no 
{hips on the Red Sea, and fupported their communication with it by 
land only ; their track varying as the power of the neighbouring 
countries fluftnated. This point it is not neceflTary to infl.fl on, but 
in an age pofterior to the prophecy, and, long after the fecond cap¬ 
ture of the city by Alexander, we And that a line of intercourfe was 
open between Rhinocolura ‘ s and Petra. It is not, however, the 
objeft of the prefent inquiry to go lower than the fecond fiege ; but 
barely to mention, that even under the Roman Empire a fpirit of 


z Chrort XX- 35, jehofapliat at firft re¬ 
fused a jun&ion with Ahaz iah ; and, after 
complying with-it, Bliczcr dcclfircdi that W 3 b 
the reafoti why the power of God was exerted 
to defeat the undertaking. 

<s See Strabo {lib* xvi. p. 781.) where he 
mentions cxprefaly the courfc of the caravans 
from Lcuke Koine to Petra, and from Petra 
to Rhinocolftra. RJunocolfini is the Lindt be¬ 


tween Egypt and Paleitine—the El Arifh, fo 
much noticed during the continuance of the 
French in Egypt. The distance maybe com¬ 
pared with that between Elana and Gaza 
(p- 759‘)» which is hated at 1260 ftadia, or 
160 miles. Rhino colftni is a Greek term, 
derived from the pradlice of cutting off the 
njfes of the malefactors fetil to garnfon this 
frontier 'of Egypt. 
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commerce fubfiftedftiU in Phoenicia, and that Berytus ami Tyre*‘ 
were celebrated for their manufactures or filk, glais and fait, how¬ 
ever obfeured by the fplendour of Alexandria, and the eftablifhmerit 
of that city as the centre of Oriental commerce tinder the power of 
the "Romans. 

Over fuch a feat of mercantile power, opulence, and magnificence, 
at the period when it was ready to be overwhelmed by the invafiou 
of the Babylonians, we may be allowed to breathe the figh of cora- 
miferation, however we refign ourfelves to the juftice of Providence 
in its defhuaion ; idolatry, pride, luxury, and intemperance, we 
learn from the following chapter, were the eaufe -of its punifhment, 
and the inftrument cbrnmiffioned to nifiift it, was an opprefior 
equally idolatrous and prbud. 

It remains only to lubjoin the authorities, on which, known ap - 
pellations have been fubftituted for Hebrew terms ; on this head, if 
complete fatisfaftian is not attainable, we may, at leaft, hope 
for feme indulgence, and much deference to the names of Bochart, 
Michaelis, Houbigrmt, and Archbilhop Newcombe, the learned 
traoflator of the Prophet; and if I fometimes interpofe a fuggeftion 
of my own, let it be confidered as a conjecture, and fubjed to the 
corrections of thofc who are better qualified as judges of Hebrew li¬ 
terature than myfelf. 


l * ike Lowih on Haiah? K&iii* IrX note* 
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COMMENTARY 

OH 

EZEKIEL , c. xxvii. 


The four fir ft veifes reprefcnt to us the fituatioh of Tyre: it is 
placed at the entering 1 * in of the fea—in the mid ft of the feas in 
the heart of the feas s expreflions which feem to intimatq that the 
city was on an bland but the general opinion of the commentators 
places it on the main, and call it Palce Tyrus, or Old Tyre, in contra- 
diftindtion to the new city, which rofe on the lfland out of the 
remnant of the inhabitants that fled from the king,of Babylon. Its 
fplendour 19 is defcribed as perfeEled in beauty. 

V. 5. Senir furnilhed fir for fhip boards (planking) j and Leba¬ 
non, cedar for mails. 

[Sanir, vulgate, feptuagint. 

Firs, rendered cedars, fept. but firs, vulg. Chald. Newcombe, 

Cedars, rendered cyprefs, fept. 

Cedars, m, arez.- Michaelis fays, the prefent inhabitants of 
Lebanon ufe HN for a tree that anfwers to the cedar. See 
Parkhurft in voce HH, and in firs*] 

Senir is part of Hermon (Deut. iii. 9.) “'Hermon the Sidonians 
“ call Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir” (t Chron. y. 23,) 
« Manafleh encreafed from Bafhan to Baal Hermon, and Senir, and 
« Mount Hermon. Newcombe.”—Hermon is a branch of Antili- 


' ? Ne wco mb c’s T ran flat Ion. 

“lljf, Tfor, Tfoot - ; from whence 
and Syria, figmfies a rock. May it not be 
the rock in the fca on which Tyre was built f 


Is Palie-Tynis on a rock ? 

■» See Bochart, Phaleg. 303, where its ori¬ 
gin and magnificence are defcribed. 


3 * 
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hanus, from which the fprings of Jordan ifTtfe; and thus very pro¬ 
perly joined or contrafted with Lebanon, Lebanon fignifies white, 
and fnow lies upon Lebanon in fummer. 

V. 6. Bafhan produces oaks, for oars, Bafhan is the Batanea 
of the Greeks, eaft of die fea of Galilee, poflefled by the half-tribe 
of Manafleh. tl We do not readily fee why cedars fhould he 
“ adapted to mails, or oaks uled for oars. Cedar, however, is 
“ light; but oaks hive neither elafHcity or levity, but (Length 
4< only. Houbigant alone renders it alders, for this reafon.” Abp. 
Newcontbe. 

DHEWfD Bath-Afhurim, rendered Afhiirltea in our Englifh Bi¬ 
bles j but in the margin, Chaldee and Parkhurft, box tree ; as if 
from "nt!wn Thafhur, and fo DntPKru Bathalhurim., in one word. 

-J 1 \ V- 

The whole fen fence would then hand thus, as Archbp. Newcombe 
renders it: “ Thy benches have they made of ivory, inlaid in box, 
“ from the Hies of Chittim.” The Chaldee feems to refer thefe to 
the ordament of houfes, &c. ; but the vulgate has, exprefsly, iranjlra, 
or the thwarts of gallics ; and our Engliili Bible, hatches in the 
margin. Chittim is applied to Cyprus by Jpfephus—to Mace¬ 
donia, iri the firfl book of Maccabees; but to Italy and the iHands 
round it, particularly Corfica, by Bochart. Lowth on Ifaiah xxiii. 
confiders Chittim as comprehending all the iflcs and coads of the 
Mediterranean; and Jerome, as the iflands of the Ionian and Egean 
Sea. The latter appear to coiTefpond bed with the importation of 
box wood from Cy torus in the Euxine, the place mod: celebrated, 
poetically, for that produ&oa; and the box wood of Pontus and 
Alt# Minor is imported at this day into the Pott of London, from 
Sm/rna. The Chaldee rentiers it Apulia, and the vulgate, Italy. 

V. j t Fine 
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V. 7. Fine linen of various colours, from Egypt, was ufed as a 
fail or rather, as a flag for enfigns. (Vulgate, Chaldee, Newcombe,) 
Scarlet and purple, from the I ties of Elifha, for a covering or awning 
to the gal lies. Scarlet is rendered by Hyaciuthus in the v ul gate 
and Chaldee, that is, the colour of the Amethyft; and the Hies of 
Elifha are Elis, Hellas, o( Peloponnefus. The purple of Laconia 
was the fin eft dye next to the Tyrian ; and the purple cloth of that 
province was poffibly employed, becaufe it was cheaper than that of 
Tyre, which was referved for the ufe of kings. Elifha is one of the 
foils of Javan (Gen. x. 4,) ; and as Javan is the general title for the 
Greek nation, Elifha may juftly be taken for a part. (Bochart, 
Phaleg. 155'.) 

V. 8. Zidon and Aradus furnifhed mariners, but the pilots or 
commanders were Tyrians: “ Thy wife men; O Tyrus, that were 
« in thee, were thy pilots,” Zidon is too well known as the parent 
of Tyre, to require further notice; but Aradus is on an ifland like 
Tyre, at the mouth of the Eleutherus, to the north of Tripolis, and 
much celebrated for its commerce by the ancients. In the modern 
title of Ruad, it preferves a nearer refemblance to the Hebrew 
Aruad, than to the Greek Aradus. Bochart (Phaleg. 305,) gives 
a large account of this place from Strabo, fib. xit. 753. confiftiog 
of many interefting particulars. 

V. 9. The ancient inhabitants of Gebal were caulkers in the 
harbour of Tyre: they were mariners likewife, bringing merchan¬ 
dize to that city (Chaldee), or failing in the Tyrian fhips to the 
weftward of the Weft ; Iv't lutrftaV (in occidentem occldentis, 

feptnag.); to the extremity of the Weft, Perhaps we find a rudi¬ 
ment of this reading in the Hebrew;, for Archbp. Newcombe ob- 

3x2 ferves, 
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ferves. that five manufcripts read ' iajfarobh, the evening, or 

9 r * ■* 
weft, which the fept. followed, probably in Head of "OV? layabhar, 

beyond. If this could be admitted, the extremity of the Weft would 

at leaft be Spain, and might be Britain. Gebal, according to Bo- 

chart, is Biblos j and Gebail is the name of that place at this day, 

according to the pofition of d’Anville in his Map of Phoenicia. 

Laodicscae propnujua iunt oppidula Pofidium, Pi.eracli.una, Gabalct 

deinde Aradiorum mar turn a regio. (Bochart, 505. from Strabo, 

lib. xii. 753.) 

V. 20. Perfia, Lud and Phut, Furnifiied foldiers for the armies 
of Tyre. 

V. 11. The Aradians and Gammaditn formed the garrifon of 
the city. 

Perfia and Arad us are felf-evident. Lud and Phut are rendered 
Lydians,, and Libyans or Africans. (Vulg, fept. and Chaldee.) But 
Eochan and Michaelis think Lud an Egyptian colony, from Gen. x. 
1 5. where Ludim is the fon of Mifrann ; and Mlfraim, the tori o t 
Ham, is Egypt. Bochart, however, eonfiders Lud as both Lydia 
and Africa; but joined with Phut, as it is in this pafTage, it is 
more applicable to the latter, for Phut is the brother of Mifraim. 

(Plialeg. 294.) 

In this circumfhnce we find, therefore, that Tyre, hke its colony 
Carthage, employed mercenary troops while the natives were wholly 
addided to commerce. Gammadun is rendered Cappadocians. 
{Chaldee.) Medcs. (icpt.) PigniL ulgat.) [Irorn b&l Gam&l, 
fefquipedales,) and Phoenicians by Newcombe, but he adds Gann? 
rim or Gomerim is in 8 MSS, and Corner according to Bochnrt is 

Phrygia; (p. 172.) the true meaning feems irrecoverable. Still we 

may 
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may fee that the Perfian and African mercenaries were for roreign 
fervice ; and the A radians as joined in the fame commercial intereft 
were entrufted with the defence of the city. 

V. 12. Tarfhifh was a merchant in the multitude of all kind of 
riches, and traded in filver, iron, tin and lead ; the mention of Un¬ 
naturally fuggefts the idea of Britain, and that the 1 yrians did come 
to Britain, is afferted by the general teftimony of the ancients; but 
what Tarfhifh is, remains to be determined after all that has been 
written by every author that bas touched upon the fubjeft. Bochart 
has no doubt of its being Tarrefius 11 in Spain, near the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the articles of filver and lead might doubtlefs be pro¬ 
cured in that country ; but whether tin could be colle&ed there as a 
general cargo is highly dubious ; for though Diodorus mentions that 
tin was found in Spain, the bulk of that metal was only obtainable in 
Britain; and as it is univerfally confefled that the Tyrians vilited. 
Britain, they might rather have gone thither to purebafe it at firft 
hand, than buy it in Spain, where it mu ft have been enhanced by 
the expence of importation, and the profit of intermediate mer^. 
chants. Be this however as it may, it is evident by the articles 
mentioned, that this was a weftern voyage, and fo fir whether to 
Spain or Britain is* immaterial, for the great difficulty is, that 
Tarfhifh in feripture as clearly applies to an eaftern voyage down the 
Red Sea, as to a- weftern one towards Spain ; tnis appears in the 


* The modem Carthage, as the French call 
England, is fa:d to be raiftng at this time a 
body of Africans for fervice in the Well In¬ 
dies. The omen is not aufpicious, and die 
defig n is probably abandoned*. 

31 Lamy objects to this very juflly, that 
Tarfhifii h mentioned as a precious ilone by 


Mo fe % be fore T a r tefto s eon Id be i n ex i ft en cc * 
He thinks Tarflufti gold, or: a ft one; 

the colour of gold, the cftryfohte or topaz ; 
and that the voyage of Tar flit ih had a reference 
to this, as gold and precious (tones were the 
prod u cc of it. See I o t rod. h l 1 Ec : it are, cap* i v. 
p-4 2 5- 
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voyage mentioned in the firft of Kings (x. 2?..) Solomon had at 
** fea a navy of Tarflri/h with the navy of Hiram.” This was in 
the Red Sea, and brought a very different cargo—gold, fdver, 
ivory,, apes and peacocks, (2 Chron. ix* 21.) and (again ax. 36 ) 
jehoiaphat joined with Ahaziah to make ihips to go to 1 arflmn, 
and they made (hips iu Eziongeber ; ib likewife, (t tCings, xxii. 48.) 
Jehofhaphat made (hips of Tarihlih to go to Ophir for gold; and 
as the whole of this, by the mention of Eziongeber, directs us call; to 
the Red Sea; fo does the flight of Jonah as evidently dired us to a 
voyage weft, on the Mediterranean, foi the Prophet takes (hipping 
4 g Joppa in order to dec to Tarfhifh. 

For the purpofe of reconciling thefe two oppofite ideas, M. Got- 
fe'Hin fuppofes, that Tar&ifl* means the fea in general, and he like- 
wife fuppofes two voyages eafiward, one to Ophir in Hadramaut, 
and another to Tarihifti, which he Rates as no diftind place ; but 
that the exprefiion intimates a coafting voyage down the African 
fide of the Red Sea, in which they touched at feverai different ports, 
and were delayed by the change of the monfoon. The former 
• p ; ,rt of tins hypothetic, that Tar 111 uh fignifies tlte fea in general, I 
w'i(h to adopt; and there is little to contradid this opinion, except 
the verfe itfelf now under con tide ration ; but in regard to two 
caftern” voyages, one to Ophir,-and another down the weftern 
fide of the Red Sea at large, I have great doubts; I ffiall, therefore, 
firft colled the fuffrages of the interpreters, and then compare the 
principal texts of ibripture concerned ; after this, if the difficulty is 

» , Kr-igs, xxii. 48. •* Jrhofliaptia* made to -Ophir; and th» concludes agamft the two 
« (hips of Thai Ihifh to go to Ophir For gold.” voyages of GofFellin, one to Ophir »ad one to 
Here the {hips of Tliarfliifh are tliofe that go Tharfhifli. 


am 
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(lilt incapable of folution, no blame will attach to a failure which 
is common to fo many writers of erudition and difeernment. 

Tarfhifh is rendered Carthage in the vulgate; but the objection 
to this, is, that though tin and lead might be purchafed in Carthage, 
as platina and tutaneg may be obtained in London, yet this is not 
enough ; the whole chapter fpecifies the diftind produce of the fe- 
veral countries, and not the places where the produce might acci¬ 
dentally be found. 

The feptuagint render it Chalcedon ", which is a city on the Bof- 
phorus; but this feems to have arifen from a reference to the firft 
fenfe of Tarfhifh, which is a precious ftone, (Parkhurft fays the 
topaz) but, however, it may be doubtful whether a Chalcedony 
(which is an agate) or whether a topaz is meant by the feptuagint. 
The rendering of Tarfhifh by Chalcedon is evidently an ailufion to 
the name of a precious ftone. 

The Chaldee Paraphrafe fays exprefsly JD Min yatna; de man 

adducebant mercimonia, which is in conformity with Goflellin’s 
opinion. 

TheEngHfh Bible and Newcombe’s tranflation preferve the Tarfhifh 
of the original. 

Let us next obferve the ufage of this term in feripture. It occurs 
firft in Gen. x. 4. where the fons of Javan are Elifhah, Tarfhifh, 
Kittim and Dodanitn. Now Javan is the general name for lanes " 
or Greeks, and his defendants ouglit to be the divifion of that na¬ 
tion, as the fons of Mifraiin, (Gen. x. 13.) are the diftindions of 
the tribes of Africa. In conformity to this, Ehfhah has been ren¬ 
dered Elis, Hellas, or Peloponnefus ; Kittim the Greek Ifles, or per- 

n XbW* and are eafily inter- H Daniel, viii. il. Meltk Javan, 

changed* ihc King of G recta > id. x, 20 . xu 2 - 

haps 
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haps Macedonia ; and Dodo mm Dodona, or the weftern fide of 
Greece rewards the Hadriatic, What then would be Tarflilfh? 
Sochart and others arc not content with this; he fuppofes Kitrini 
•to be -Italy, and Rodaoim *’ for Dodanim, to be Gaul about the 
iRhodanus or Rhone, and Tarihiih to be Spain ; that Is 'FarceHus. 
■Parkhurft likewife admits TartdTus, and Michaelis imagines, that 
the licet fitted out at Eitiongebcr, circumnavigated the continent of 
Africa to reach Tartellus by the Indian and Atlantic Ocean. This 
fblutkn he a flumes, becaufe. the voy age was of' three years continu¬ 
ance, and beenufe Solomon had no ports on the Mediterranean. The 
latter reafon cannot be admitted while Solomon and Hiram had a 
joint concern-; for dining that union, the fleet might have faded 
from Tyre. But the three years allowed for the voyage are not fuf- 
ficient, if calculated by the voyage of the Phoenicians fent by Neco, 
which is probably the ground of Michaelis’s. e.ftimate; for they were 
fhree years in reaching the Mediterranean ; and confequently the 
voyage round Africa to Tarteffus, and back again, would require 
not three, but fix years for its completion. 

Upon a view of rhefe difficulties, if vve lhould return to Javan, 
and wifh to elhtbhCh all his family in Greece, we ought to find a 
fituation for Tarihiih in that country ; and if this cannot be done, 
it mull be confefled that the pofition of Taifnifh cannot be difeovered 
by the text of Genefis the tenth. Omitting this, therefore, for the 
pre-font, we may proceed to other paflages conne&ed with the fob- 
jefi of inquiry. 

It has been proved already (from I Kings, xxii. 48.) that the flops 
-of TarJhifli built by jehofhaphat at Eziongeber, went eaft to Ophir, 

A ftcrtiflfrtm fa not ir.erdy an aflfamption of the margin of tnir EnfjlifU Bibit*. The d&ih 
Btfch*rtf e * It ia rend m federal MSS. and in and rtfli are tafily interchanged; for 

10 and 
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and (from Jonah, i. 3. iv. 2.) that Jonah, by embarking at Joppa, fled 
weftward on the Mediterranean. Now the fea is common to both 
thefe voyages, but no one fpecific place, country, or city, can 
be common to both ; and upon a careful examination of all the 
paflages adduced by Goflellin, and all that are to be found in the 
concordance, there is not one which may not be rendered juftly by 
the fea , as Goflellin has aflerted. The Vulgate and the Chaldee vary 
in different places,^ but the prevailing confirmation is mare or maria; 
and the Vulgate (on the 1 Kings, x. 2. xxii. 49.) has fliips of 
Africa, which might give rife to the opinion of Montefquieu and 
Bruce, that Ophir was at Sofala ; but Africa is itfelf a fufpe£ted 
term in Hebrew ; for it is Latin, not ufed by the Hebrews, whofe 
phrafe was Lubim, and little by the Greeks”, who adopted 
Libya from the fame origin ; but in the Chaldee it is in fo many 
letters npHBK Africa (1 Kings, xxii. 49.), and this term is doubtlefs, 

r • s - 

in comparifon, modern. The other texts are, if any one fliould 
with to examine them. (2 Chron. ix. 21. xx. 36, 37. Pfalm xlviii. 7. 
Thou breakeft the fhips of the fea, lxxii. 10. the kings of Tharfis j 
kings beyond fea in Sabea. If. ii. 1 6. xxiii. I. the burden of Tyre, 
howl ye fliips of Tarfhifh, naves maris. Vulg. Chald. ibid. ver. 6. 
Pafs ye over to Tarfliifli, tranflte maria. Vulg. Chald. and at ver. io. 
Tyre is called daughter of Tarfhifh J"Q Bath Tarfliifli, daugh¬ 

ter or virgin of the fea, iFilia maris. Vulg. And what appellation can 
be more proper, for fuch a city which owed its exiftence to the fea ? 
If. lx. 9. fliips of Tarfliifli, naves maris. Vulg. Chald. lxvi. 19. I 
will fend them that efcape to Tarfliifli, ad gentes in mare. Vulg. ad 
provincias maritimas. Chald.) 


* Perhaps never till after their connection with Rome. 
4 A 
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Upon the evidence of all thefe paifagcs, there is no hefitation in 
fubfcnbing to the opinion of Go Sell in, but his double voyage down 
the Red Sea, is by no in cans equally apparent. There is like wife 
great reafon to adopt Parkhurft’s idea, that they were large and 
ftrong fhips, lit for diftant voyages; or if the reading of the feptu- 
agirtf (Ez. sxvii, g.) could be admitted, we might add, that they 
were {tout enough topafs (sVl out puts to the extremities of 

the weft, to the Atlantic and Britain; or ta the eaft, through 
(Bubcl Mandeb) the Straits of Death, and fo to the fouthern coaft 
of Arabia. This account we have from fcripture, and it is clear; 
but the voyage to Britain, though generally admitted, is far more 
problematical, far the evidence of Strabo 1 ' goes only to prove, that 
a Then’din veflel was run arhore in order to deceive the Romans,, 
which muft relate to a much later period; and the teftimony of 
Diodorus Siculus* 8 intimates, that even in his time, tin was brought 
from Britain, through Gaul, by a land carriage of thirty days, to 
the mouth of the Rhone, or perhaps to Marfeilles. Still that the 
Tyrians did obtain tin is manlfeft from Ezekiel, and that they pafled 
the Straits of Cal pc, and reached Gades at leaft, is certain, for the 
temple of Hercules in that ill and was the Melcartlia 59 of Tyre, whom, 
from his attributes, the Greeks ftyled the Tyrian Hercules. 

V, 13. Javan Tubal and Meftiech dealt in flavts and veflels ofbrafs, 
intimating probably that they all dealt in Haves, for Haves came out of 
the Buxine and the countries round it in all ages into Greece, and ftill 

* That we may not mlflead, It is necr:fTary Is mi perfectly clear, 
to obfem, that this term b not ufed in the 57 Strabo, Irb. iih p. 175* 

Tcrfe under contemplation, but in v. 9. I wjfh ** Lib. v. 347. Weff. 

to find any where an extreme wefiem voyage, * MeiearOm is Mekk Cartha* thu King at 

to Gadcs or to Britain ^hifk I muft coufeft City, Bocharu 


come 
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tome to Conflantinople. The Greeks of courfe carried thefe or 
others which tliey obtained by piracy to Tyre as well as other raa. 
ritime cities. Brafs veflels will apply more particularly to Tubal 
and Mefhech, which are ufually rendered Tibareni and Mofchi, 
who, with the Chalybes and other inhabitants of the north-eaft angle 
of Afia Minor, have been in all ages, and Rill are the manufadurers 
of Reel, iron, and brafs, for the fupply of Armenia, Perfia, Greece, 
and all the eaRern countries on the Mediterranean. (See Bufching 
and Michaelis cited by Newcombe on this paflage, and Bochart.) 
Tubal and Mefhech are generally mentioned together in feripture, 
and Tubaleni is as naturally Tybareni, as Meflieck, which the 
Chaldee reads Mofock, is Mofcht, while Javan, Tubal and Mefheck 
are all Tons of Japhct. (Gen. x. 2.) 

V. 14. Togarmah traded in horfes, horfemen and mules, which 
Bochart fuppofes to be Cappadocia, (p. 175, Phaleg.) but Micha¬ 
elis with much greater probability, Armenia, for Armenia and 
Media were the countries where the kings of Pevfia bred horfes for 
the fervice of themfelves and their armies, and in later times Arme¬ 
nia paid its tribute from this fource. See Newcombe, who cites the 
Greek ScholiaR on Ezekiel, and Ez. xxxviii. 6. The Chaldee ren¬ 
ders it unaccountably by Germania, The obje<Rion to afluming 
Armenia for Togarma, is, that Armenia is in every other paflage re¬ 
prefen ted by Ararat. (See particularly 2 Kings, xix. 37. and Ifaiah, 
xxxvii. 38. and Jeremiah, li. 27.) I have not had an opportunity of 
confuhing Michaelis Spicileg. Geographicum, and can judge of It 
only as it is cited in Newcombe. 

Ver. 15. Dedan is mentioned in conjun&ion with the merchants 
of many ifles; they brought horns (tulksj of ivory and ebony, 

4 a 2 Dedan 
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Detlaa is ftrangely rendered by the feptuagint Rliodians They muft, 
therefore, have read a re£h for ardaleth ; but Dedan J ® is doubtlefs; 
on the fouthera coaft of Arabia, for he is mentioned (Gen. x, y.) 
Wjtii Seba, Havilah, Sheba and Raamah, ail nations of Arabia and 
(jj! die fouth. There is ftill a Dadena on the coaft of Oman, oppo¬ 
se to Cape Jafque j. and a Rhegma, within the Guiph of Perfia,not 
! iki from Mo$andon, is found in Ptolemy, correfponding with Raamah 
01 Rahmah, in the opinion of Patrick. Without, however, infilling' 
On thel'e refemblances, we may be certain of the country from the 
other names with which it is united, and its produce; for ivory and 
ebony are fumUhed only by India and Africa, and the province of 
Oman deals with both. It we read fajrnt of ivory, with our Englifh 
Bi .i.e, they are the tiijks refefnbling horns. If horns and ivorv, with 
aichbiihop Newcombe, the horns from the ifiesmay be tortoife-Ihelh 
peculiar to the ifles. of India ; and ebony, ifVirgil be good authority*, 
is found in India.and, nowhere elfe. 

Sola India tilgrunt, 

KittEbenum. Georg, il. 117. Newcoffibe. 

It is evident; therefore, that we are here firft introduced to Oriental 
commerce, and from this verfeto the 25th, every article fpecified is 
from the eaft, and everyplace mentioned,-is to the eaft of Tyre, or con- 
ac&cd with the trade eaft ward. To thof? who have a curiofity on this 
fubjeA, this is the mod remarkable Angularity of the chapter, and the 
eftablifhment of the fa<ft will be felf- evident. The Chaldee renders. 
horns by cortnbm caprc arum i and adds pavorttSy from the general ac- 


I follow Bochartand Michael is m placing 
, Dedan on the eaftem coa ft of A rabia., arid I 
think they are right; but Dedao U mentioned 
with Terns, jcr. xxv. 25. and with Efau, 
xlm & Tcm* la by Kicbuhr iuppofed to be 


the Tehama, or coaft of Arabia, on the Red 
iSeaj ami Efau is in Hecljaz, TSiaraaie* a 
difficulty ; bat the countries mentioned with 
Dednu, and the articles imported, indicate the 
fouth- eaft angle of Arabia* 




counts 
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counts of the voyage to Ophir, but neither of thefe additions is juni¬ 
fied by the text, 

V. 16. Syria was the purchafer of the manufactures of Tyre ; 
and the Syrians brought in return, emeralds, purple, embroidered 
work, fine linen, coral, and agate. Syria, in the original, is Aram 
or Aramea; and Aram, in fcripture, is fometirnes Mefopotamia^ 
fometimes Damafcus J ‘, and likewife the country about'Libanus, and 
the Orontes. Emeralds, fine linen ! \ coral, and agate, are doubtlefs 
from the Eaft j but as to the appropriation of thefe names fpecifi- 
cally to different precious ftones, it is quite indeterminate. Fine 
linen, and embroidered or variegated work, may be the cottons or 
muflins from India, but is too general a term to be depended on. 
Still, upon the whole, we may Imagine, that all thefe are* articles 
brought by land from, the Gulph of Perfia, through Mefopotamia 
or Damafcus, in exchange for the manufactures of Tyre. Purple 
and fine linen are frequently united in the language of Scripture^ 
and the ufual interpretation is, fine linen of a purple colour ; of 
this, though Michael is-fays purple would not be brought to Tyre, 
but exported from it, there might be an importation (fee New- 
coni.be in loco) from India through this channel. 

V. 17, Judah and Ifrael brought to Tyre wheat of minnith 33 , or 
fine wheat (Vulg. Sept. Chaldee), and pannag, perhaps panicUm, 
millet or doura, with honey, oil, and balfam. There is little fluctu¬ 
ation in the verfions j and though pannag may be dubious*, the other 
articles are the natural produce of Judah and Ifrael ; and balfam is 

at Aram-Damask Is Damafcua, the proper be cotton, 
capital of Syria- ** Minnith 'occurs In m other pafTagc. Minin' 

u Byflusj every where ren- is 11 fed for Ar-sneaia, but can have no appli* 4 

c<red fine Ymtn, h fuppofed every where to cation here. 




from ■ 
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from Jericho, where the plant which produces it grew in Matin- 
drel’s time. 

V. 18. Damafcus deceived the rlched mamifadures of Tyre, in 
exchange for wide of LI el bon, and white Wool, that is, wool In the 
fleece or nn wrought. If Tyre bought wool in the fleece, and ma- 
•nufa&ured it, it U the O'me policy as Flanders adopted formerly in 
regard to the wool of England. The wine of Helbon is the Cha- 
h bcfn of the Greeks j the kings of Perfia drank no other. (New- 
combe from Strabo.) Syrian wine is ftiH celebrated, and Laodicean 
wine is an article of commerce in the Periplus. I he Eaftcin name 
of Aleppo is dill Haleb* and Haleb, Haiebon, or Chalybon, are 
only varied by different afpirates or Greek terminations. The river 
Chains, which Xenophon mention^ hi. the expedition of the ten 
thoufand ,4 , mud be near the prefent Aleppo, or the very dream 
which at this day fuppKcs that city with water. Damafcus lies 
upon the route from Aleppo to Tyre ; and to Aleppo the didance is 
about double that to Tyre. 

V. 19. Dan and Javan, going to and fro , brought Iron”, and 
caflia, and calamus: the two lad articles are evidently Oriental, and 
Indian iron is Hkewife a part of the Eaftern invoice in the Periplus. 


We are therefore to look for this Javan, not in Greece, as before, 


but in Arabia, and to point out the didindion between the two 
Javans. The adjunct of the name, rendered in our English Bible 
going to and fro'% is in the Original Me-Uzal; and Uzal is explained 
by Gen. x. ay. where Uzal is the fon of Joktan, joined with Hazar* 



w Bright of wrought Iron* m the original- 
From azal, to go- 


maveth 
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rtaveth (Hadramaut), Sheba, Ophir, and Havilah; all which we 
know to be in Arabia, and confecjuently Javan , Me-Uzal, is To 
like wife. It is unwillingly that I drop the fenfe of going to and fro, 
becaufe it expreflcs the practice of a caravan ; but the retaining 
Uzal as a proper name, is juftified by the Vulgate 38 and Sept, and 
approved by Newcombe, and Michael is, who adds, from Golius, 
Azal nomen Sanaa quaa metropolis Arabiae felicis. Michaelis alfo 
fuppofes Dan to be Vadan, and a city of Arabia; but of Vadan” 
there are no traces in Gen. x.; if it is Dan, one of the tribes of 
Ifrael, his fituation is between the PhiUftines’and Joppa, placed very 
commodioufly for receiving the caravans from Arabia in that age, 
which came to Rhinocolura in a later and equally convenient for 
embarking at Joppa the commodities brought by the caravans to be 
conveyed to Tyre. Be this as it may, the traffic is undoubtedly 
Arabian, and from the fouthern 40 coaft; for (rnp) khiddah, is caffia, 
the caffia lignea of the ancients, from (ip) khad, to cut or divide 
lengthways, in contradi(Hn<ftion to kafia hltula , the pipe cinna* 
mon, which we now prefer. The (fiJjs) khaneh Ukewife, or reed, 
if it be the calamus aromaticus, is of Indian growth. There can be 
no doubt therefore remaining, but that this verfe fully efhblifhes the 
intercourfe of Tyre with India, through the intervention of Arabia ; 
and no doubt that the Arabians went to India, or Drips of India came 
to Arabia. This circumftance confequently muft have taken place 
previous to the fiege of Tyre, at lateft 4 * 5Co years before Chrift ; 

m See Parkhurft in * 7 p. Khadh. pofed to be Chaulonitjs in Oman j fo Davit! 

33 Mozel, vdg. Moozil, fept, Turmatim> is Da^vd, in Arabic. 

* T See Parkhurft in voce, and the catalogue 

S9 may be Vadan f or and Dan* in the prefect work, under kafia. 

4 * PJazarmavethi tlavilatj Oplur f and Shelia^ ^ CJoevttl with Ihj Aiains, iu Qietcc* 

are all on tbe foutWn coalU HauIUh is iup- 

and 
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and this pafTage is therefore the mod ancient record of the trade 
between India and Arabia, which can be called historical; for 
though (pices are mentioned frequently', that term is not decifive, 
as all the gums and odours of Arabia are comprehended under that 
name. Cinnamon, kafia, and calamus, alone prove an Indian 
origin; and notwithftanding fhefe are noticed by Moles, David, and 
Solomon, the conveyance of them by caravans from the fouthern 
coaft of Arabia is no where fpeciflfed, till we arrive at this padage in 
Ezekiel. 

V. 20. Dec!an imported precious clothes for chariots. Dedan is 
introduced before (v. 15.) : it may be the fame country again, that 
•is, Oman. But in this verfe there is nothing to exprefs whether 
thefe clothes are a mauufU&tire, or an import from countries farther 
to the eafl. 

V. 2i. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar,'pitrchafcd the fabrics 
of Tyre, and brought in return, lambs, rams, and goats. By the 
princes of Kedar may be underftood, the Iheiks of the tribes of the 
Sahara or Defert; they lived in tents; and thefe tents were black, 
made of felt, perhaps, as they Hill are. Kedar fignifies black, and 
Bochart concludes from this, that they were Arabs burnt by the lun ; 
but that it refers to the tents is evident from Canticles, u j. I am 
black , but comely 43 as the tents of Kedar. Thefe, therefore, are 
the Arabs of Hedjaz; they have no fixed habitation, but wander 
throughout the Sahara 44 ; and their only wealth, befidcs what they 
obtain by robbery, confifts in their flocks and herds. The produce 
of thefe they brought to exchange for the manufactures of Tyre, 

■a See the Song of Maiftma, wife of Moa- Arabs of the Defert, 
jwiah, in ^bilfeda, Rdfke, p. n$* which pre- ** Whence afterwards they vrere called Sa- 
XentB a true pi£\ure of the maimers of the racem, 

V. 22. 
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V. 22. The merchants of Sheba and Raamah brought alt kinds of 
the fineft odours, precious ftones and gold. Between Sheba (with 
fiiin) and Seba .with famech) there appears a diftinaion; for Sheba 
is a defendant of Shein, and Seba ot Ham,/ -Gen. x. Seba 
is, by fotne, taken exclufively for Sabea, but both are in Arabia. 
The mi flake, however, of one for the other, is natural, as there is a 
Sheba 45 alfo, great grandfon of Ham. Mentioned, however, as Sheba 
is in this p&fl'age with Raamah, and connected as it is with Dedan 
(v, 20.), we may.conclude that the great grandfon of Ham is meant, 
the fon of Raamah, who is fon of Cufh. Cufh, like wife, is much 
more properly attributed to Arabia than Ethiopia, though frequently 
rendered by Ethiopia in our Englifh Bible. If this may be efleemed 
a clue to guide us, we may place this Sheba, with Raamah 4 
(Rhegma) and Dedan (Daden), towards the fouth-eaft angle of 
Arabia, that is, in Oman ; where fpices, drugs, odours, gold, and 
precious ftones, might readily be conceived, partly to be the native 
produce of the province, and partly imported from India. Of pre¬ 
cious ftones there can be little doubt; and that gold fhould be 
brought from India, is a circumfiance in conformity with the Pe- 
riplusj for if the merchant carried fdver to the Indian market, he 
had a confiderable profit by exchanging it for gold. 

V. 23, 24 Haran, Canneh, Eden, with the merchants of Sheba, 
Afhur, and Chilmad, traded in blue clothes, broidered work', or 
work of various colours—in chefts of rich apparel, made with cedar 
and bound with cords. 

«* Compare Gen. x, 7. with' the fame Ragma in the Sept.} both advancing a fie;, 
chap. 28. towards the Rhegma of Ptolemy * occafloued 

«* Raamah is Rema in the Vulgate, and t | ls V g na ' n 1(1 1 Rhajfema . 

4 B 
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That this exprefies generally the trade with JVlefopolamia and 
Aflyria there can be little quell ion; but Sheba mentioned again 
with tbefe places, caufes great obfcurity- It may be too much to 
fay, that thefe articles came, up the Gulph of Ferfia* from Sheba or 
Oman to Babylonia and Mefopotamia, and thence by caravans to 
Tyre} but the chefts of cedar bound with cords do certainly feetn 
to Imply fome great caution adopted for the prefervation of the 
clothes, which appear very precious, and highly ornamented. This 
caution feems more neceflary for a conveyance over land, not only 
to prevent injury to the goods, but robbery like wife. 

But Michaelis, as I learn from Archbp, Nevscombe, goes counter 
to this whole fuppofuion. With him, Haran is Hafan-al-carin in 
Arabia ; Carmeh is the Kane of Hadramaut; Eden is Aden in Sa- 
bea, or Yemen ; Sheba is a different place from Sheba in the verfe 
preceding, and Chilmad is left undetermined. 

But to me it appears, that in the preceding verfes we have gone 
round the whole coafl of Arabia, from weft to call—-from Hedjaz 
to Sabia, Hadramaut, and Oman j and that we are now brought up 
the Gulph of Perfia to the Euphrates .and Tigris—to Babylonia, 
Mefopotamia-, and Aflyria ; making thus a circle of that vaft penin- 
fula, and comprehending all the countries connected’ with Tyre to 
the cart. Again ft fnch authority as Michaetis, 1 muft riot ftand 
on my defence with my own forces, but call in auxiliaries, who 
have as high a claim to confideration as MIchaelis himfelf. 

The Tingle name of Afshur, enumerated with the other places in 
this paflage, is fufiicient to convince us that they are not in Arabia, 
but A Syria; for Afshur is the fon of Shem (Gen. x. 21.), joined 

c with 
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with Elam* 7 , Elymais, or Perfia, and Aram, Aramca, or Syria ; and 
the invariable ufage of Afshur for Affyria,does not admit of altering 
its application in this fingte pafiage. Haran and Eden are men¬ 
tioned in conjunction (2 Kings, xix. 12, Bochart), and Haran, 
written Hharan or Charan in the original, is Gharrse near Edefla, 
celebrated for the defeat of CrafTus in later times, and more an¬ 
ciently for the refidence of Abraham (Gen, xi. 31.), when he left 
Ur of the Chaldeans, near the Tigris, in his pr ogre is towards the 
land of Canaan. (Bochart, d’Anville.) Eden, Adana, and Aden, 
is a name found indeed in Arabia and in other places, and its figni- 
fication might readily be the caufe of this; for the Garden of Eden 
is the Garden of Delight, and various places, poffefled of a defirable 
fituation, might afTume this diftinCtion; but joined with Haran, as 
it is here, and in the fecond book of Kings, it mufl: be in A Syria, 
and no where elfe ; for in the latter paffage it is put into the 
mouth of Rabihekah, and Rabfhekah was an Affyrian. 

Canneh Hkewife is read Calneh by Grotius, Houbigant, and Bo¬ 
chart, (mentioned Gen. x. 10. Ifaiab, x. 9. and Amos, vi. 2.) Mi- 
chaelis himfelf acknowledges that the Chaldee interprets It of Nifibis 
in Mefopotamia, as others aflfume it for Ctefiphon. But without 
aligning it to a particular city, it is fufficient for the prefent purpofe 
that it is in Affyria. The proof of this is exprefs (Gen. x. 10.)— 

Calneh, in the land of Shinar: out of that land went forth 
“ Afshur, and built Nineveh,” If therefore Canneh be Calneh, 

w Elymais is the original feat of the Per* mala, or Elam, extended Its name with their 
fians in the mountains of L.on!lan, before they conquefts. The fame mountains were pof- 
extended themfelves in Perils and Sdlana. felTed by the Coflbei in later tunes, and the 
Xenophon deferibes them in the Cyropxdia, Perfians are fomeurtiee called Kufltf or KifTif 
as originally a nation of mountaineers* Ely* by the Greeks* 
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this is conclufive; if it be not,, this is the fmgle pafTage of feripturs 
in which it is mentioned, and it umll be determined by the context*. 
In this predicament Hands Chiimad i ike wife : it is noticed here 
only; and if we have afcfertained Afshur, Gharan, and Eden**, ta 
be in Mefopotam'ia, in that country muff both Ganneh and Chil- 
niad be placed. 

In regard to Sheba there Hill remains a doubt; for though there 
are three Shebas or Sebas in Genefia, x, we cannot affigti any one 
of them fpecifically to Affyria, I have offered'a eonje&ure, that 
this Sheba may be : n Arabia, on the Gulph of Ferfia, but. it is mere 
conje&urej and if it be not admitted,' tins alfo, though now undif- 
coverable, muft be aligned to Afiyria with the others. Brit X 
apprehend that Sheba and Seba are in every ether pail age of the 
Scriptures applied to Arabia. 


This Commentary, tedious as it stuff neceifarily appear In fpme- 
refpetis, will, I truft, be acceptable to every reader of curiofity. I 
have little merit but that of eolledUng, under one point of view, 
what is to be. fearehed for in the detached puJXages of other authors. 
This might have been done by any one that had equal induftry, or 
i equal defire of elucidating the commerce of the ancients ; but it 
ha* not been done in a fatisfattory manner by any one, as far as I. 
am &\ lainted with the fubjedt. 

denotes si particular country or rcmrerfailf alfigncd to Mesopotamia. Sec Bo- 
ma . Otu■ ii. 8, €t Gck 3 planted a garden Eifferm. Farad ifo terreflr:, p* 9, & 

« t a flward In Eden.*' And Eden, by the Hardoiiin, Pirn, xnr I, 
r*frtf-ion of Tigris and Euphrates, v, 14* is 
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In the' profecution of this'inquiry, I have felt much mterfcft in 
tracing the channels which commerce opened for itfolf, after the 
Tyrians had no longer accefs to the Red Sea, or the means of 
making the voyage to Ophir in their own {hips ; and I think it 
appears evident that they had a communication by land with all the 
three Tides of Arabia, as well as with the countries farther eaft, 
through the intervention of Arabia, of Affyria, and Babylonia. 
That the commodities of the Eaft will bear a long and expen five 
land-carriage, we may be allured by the caravans which traverfed the 
whole continent of Afia, from China .to the Mediterranean, in 
former ages; and thofe which pafs between the fame empire and 
Rufiia at the prefent day. That the Tyrians fhould be employed in 
the fame concern, is natural, from our knowledge of their commer¬ 
cial fpirit, and from the profits of their* monopoly in regard to 
Europe. Whether the knowledge of thefe gains, or the third of 
conqueft, induced Nebuchadnezzar to deftroy this city, may he 
questioned; but I have already fhewn that he had improved the 
navigation of the Tigris, and eftablilhed a port on the Gulph of 
Ferfia. In this there could be no object but a communication with 
the Eaft; and when' the Babylonian empire funk under the power 
■of Perfia* Tyre rofe again out of its ruins, becaufe the Perllaus were 
neither navigators or merchants, and becaufe the fleets of 7’yre were 
elfential to the profecution of the conqucfts of the Per bans toward* 
the Weft. 

The deftrutftion of Tyre' is foretold by Ifaiah (xxiii.) and Jere¬ 
miah (xxv. 22. xlvii. 4.), as well as by Ezekiel, who employs three 
chapters upon the fubjedt, and enters far more minutely into parti¬ 
culars, In the twenty- eighth chapter he declares, the pride of this 

devoted' 
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devoted city, wltofis fovereign boafted, “ I am a God “ I fit in 
“ the feat of God, in the midft of the feas ** I am God’* (v. p.); 
and whofe luxury made every precious Hone his covering—the 
fardius 4 ®, topaz *\ ruby, diamond, beryl, onyx, jafper, fapphire, 
emerald, and carbuncle* let in gold (v, 13.). The various render¬ 
ing of thefe in different tranflations, will prove indeed the little 
depemlance there may be on our knowledge of the Hebrew terms; 
but will ftill leave an impreflion, that they are imported from coun¬ 
tries farther eaftward, whence moll of the precious Hones Hill 
come, and will prove not only the value, but the dire&ion of the 
commerce. 

"With thefe obfervarious I clofe the review of this extraordinary 
prophecy relating to Tyre and its commerce j and if the Periplus 
affords us the means of tracing the countries it deferibes, by the fpeci- 
ikation of their native produce; equally appropriate, or more abun¬ 
dantly fo, are the articles contained in the enumeration of the 
Prophet; the latter part of which coincides mod effentially with the 
detail in the Periplus, and eftablifhes the confiftency and veracity 
of both. 


« See Lamy* aTEcriturc* c. !v* 

p. 433, who hu all that can well be faid on 
the fubjeifc; but the Hebrew names of jewels 
are chiefly derived From verbs expreiftng radi¬ 
ance* and are therefore indeterminate; but 
a thm k red, and may be the r uby i jitfbf&i 
has the found of jafper, and fiffhlr is felf 
evident. I wifh ob t t iabal&fn t which Park- 

bur ft derives from halam f to ftrike* could be 
afeertamed for the diamond \ and might we 
not feardi the root 4*4 10 hnfkJy,, 

to irradiate* Ihbe, or gliften, Halil* he adds* 


denotes the Morning Star, from its vivid 
fplendour. 

s< Tarfhifh is one of the jewels in the We ail., 
plate of the high- prig ft, which {compared with 
John, Rev.} Lamy con cl tide a to be the chry- 
folite or topaz ^ but he adds* that fome fup- 
pofe it the afgue marine* or ftone that is the 
colour of fea-water, and that in this fenfc Tar¬ 
fhifh the jewel is applied to Tnrflihh thefea* 
p. 431 , It is rendered chryfoUte or topaz in 
this pafTage of EzckicJ. b 


To 
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To the public I now commit the refult of my inquiries. In 
return for the labour of many years, the only reward l am anxious 
to obtain is, the approbation of the learned and ingenuous : if I fail 
in this objedl of my ambition, I mull confole myfelf with the 
refle£tion, that my own happinefs has been encreafed by attention 
to a favourite purfuit, by the acquifition of knowledge, and by the 
gratification of a curiofity almoft coetaneous with my exiftence. 







OF THE NAVIGATION AND COMPASS OF THE CHINESE, 

sr ■ ■ ■’ i 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MACARTNEY. 
jV. Z?* At p. 257, thi$ DijTcjrtltiO.il k mentioned improperly as 4 . 



¥ N my Journal of nth Auguft (793, I gave forrie account of the 
junkas and (hipping employed by the Chlnefe, and expreffed 
my aftoniihment at their obftinacy in not imitating the ingenuity 
and dexterity of Europeans, in the built and manoeuvre of their 
vefiels, after having had fuch ftriking examples before their eyes for 
thefe 250 years paft : but I muft now in a good meafiire retraft my 
cenfurc upon this point; as, from what I have lines obferved in the 
cnurle of my fevefal voyages on the rivers and canals of China, I 
confeft that I believe the yachts, and either craft ufually employed 
upon them for the conveyance of paffengers and merchandize, and V 
the Chinele boatmen’s maimer of conducting and managing them, 
are perfediy well calculated for the purpofes intended, and probably 
fu peri or to any other that we, in our vanity, might advife them to 
adopt. 

With regard to veffels of a different kind for more diftant voyages, 
to Batavia, Manilla, , Japan, or Cochin-china, I am informed that 
the Chinefe of Canton, who have had frequent opportunities of 
feeing our iliips there, are by no means infenfible of the advantages 

they 
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they poffefs over their own j and that a principal merchant there, 
fome time Once, had ordered a large veflel to be conflrufted accord¬ 
ing to an Englifh model; but the Hou-pou, being apprized of it, 
not only forced him to reUntJldfh his project, but made him pay a 
confiderable fine for his delinquency, In prefuming to depart from 
the .ancient eftablifhed modes of the empire, which, according to his 
notions, mud be wifer and better than thofe of the barbarous na¬ 
tions, which come ftoln Europe’ to trade here. It 1$ indeed, as J 
have before remarked, the prevailing fyftem of the Tartar govern¬ 
ment, to imprefs the'people with an idea of their own fufficiency, 
and to undervalue in their eyes, as much as poflible, the fuperior 
invention of foreign nations ; but their vigilance in this refpedt, and 
the pains they takd for the purpofe, evidently betray the confcious- 
fears and jealoufy they entertain of thelr-fubjeas’ tafte for novelty* 
and their fagacity in dHoovering, and wifiling to adopt, the various 
articles of European ingenuity for ufe, convenience, and luxury, in 
preference to their own cl unify, old-fa fhioned contrivances . The 
government alfo probably apprehended danger from our teaching 
their fubjeas things of which they are now ignorant, but which 
they would be willing enough to learn. No precaution, however, 
can ftand before neceffity; whatever they want from us they mu ft 
have, and every day they will want more, and elude all means of 
prevention in order to procure them. Cotton, opium, watches, and 
broad cloth, and tin, they cannot do without; and I have little 
doubt, that in a fhort time we fhall have a! mo ft a monopoly of 
thofe fupplies to them, 

’ I am afTured that feveral fmart young own houfes, and when they corny abroad, 
Chinefe of Canton are In the habit of wearing cover them over with their ufual Clunefe ac- 
bretches and tickings, a l’Angloife, in their coutremente. 

4 c But 
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But to return from this digrelhon to the fubjedt of Chinefe Navi¬ 
gation.—It is a very fmgular circuqaftanee, that though the Chinefe 
appear to be fo ignorant of that art, and have neither charts of their 
coafts or leas to diredt them, nor foreftaff*, quadrant, or other in- 
firument for taking the fun’s altitude, yet they have for many years 
paft been acquainted with the ufe of the Mariner’s Gompais 1 ; they 
even pretend that it was known to them before the time of Con¬ 
fucius. Be that as it may, the heft writers agree that it was not 
known in Europe till the thirteenth century, nor brought into ge¬ 
neral ufe till the latter end of the fifteenth ; but whether commu¬ 
nicated by Marco Polo on his return from China, or by fome 
other adventurer, remains undecided. The plan of it, according 
to its divifion into thirty-two points, lee ins to indicate it rather 
an intended European improvement upon fomething already difeo- 
vered, than to be an original invention. The Chinefe Compa.fs 
being divided only into twenty-four points, it was eafy to add eight 
more j and yet, even with this improvement, the European Com- 
pafs in one refpedt labours under one difad vantage when compared 
with the Chinefe one; for in the latter the calculations are much 
cafier, each point anfwering to fifteen degrees, without odd mi¬ 
nutes. 

Whoever it was that originally Introduced thc,Mariner’s'Compafs, 
as now ufed, of thirty-two points, could not have been extenfively 
verfed in feience; for, long before the difeovery of the magnetic 
needle, philofopliers of alt nations had agreed to divide the circle 
into 360 equal parts or degrees, a degree into 60 minutes, a minute 
into 60 feconds, &c. &c. The reafon, I prefume, of the general 

1 Ting-nan chin> or the SonlU-deciding Needle. 
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adoption and continuance of thofe numbers, is the convenience of 
their being divifible into integral parts by fo many different numbers. 
The points of our mariner’s compafs, however, happen not to be 
among thefe numbers, for 360 divided by 32, give 114 degrees, fo 
that, except the four cardinal points and their four bifedting points, 
all the others converted into degrees, will be involved with fradtions, 
a circumftance of great inconvenience, although thought immaterial 
by feamen, who have tables for every minute of a degree ready calcu¬ 
lated to their hands. Now, it is fubmitted, whether the Chinefe, 
without any pretenfions to fcience, have not fallen upon a more 
convenient divifion of the card of their compafs, than the Europeans 
have adopted, with all their pretenfions to lcicnce. It is quartered 
by the four cardinal points, in the fame manner as ours, and each 
of thefe is fubdivided into fix points, making 24 points in the whole 
card, fo that every point contains 15 degrees, or the fifteenth part 
of 360. 

After all, perhaps a divifion of the card into 36 points would be 
found more advantageous than any other, for then every point would 
be equal to ten degrees; half a point equal to five degrees, &c, &c. 
and fo on. s 
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A CATALOGUE of.tie ARTICLES ^/COMMERCE 

MENTIONED IN 

THE DIGEST OF THE ROMAN LAW, 

AND IN 

THE PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 


A FTER the former part of this Work.was publiflied, a recom¬ 
mendation occurred in the Indian Difquifitions of Dr. Robert- 
fon (p 58.), to compare the Roman law in the Digeft with the ar¬ 
ticles of commerce in the Periplus. This talk I undertook with 
great readinefs, and had the fatisfa&ion to find the concurrence fo 
general, as to encourage me to purfue the companion throughout. 
The conclufion derived from the performance of this talk was a con¬ 
viction that the digeft was the bed commentary on the Periplus, the 
moft ample proof of its authenticity, and the moft complete illuftra- 
tioh of the Oriental Commerce of the ancients. This confideration. 
led me to the defire of confolidating the two catalogues into one, in 
which I might concentre the proofs, and at the fame time have an op¬ 
portunity of correcting the errors I had been led into by my depen- 
dance on clafiieal authorities, without a fufficient knowledge of Na¬ 
tural Hiftory. To this caufe, I truft, will be imputed, the defeats 
of the former catalogue and, though the fame caufe may ft ill ope- 
8 rate,. 
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rate, in a degree, I have now, however, been affifted in removing 
many mi (conceptions by the kindnefs of Dr. Falconer of Bath, and 
by that of his Son, who is a fellow-labourer with me in the iiluftra- 
tion of ancient geography, and the tranflator of the Periplus of 
Hanno, To both of them I was known only by my publications, 
and unfolietted by me, both propofed ieveral corre&ious which I 
am happy to adopt. If the object of an author is the inveftigation 
of truth, he will receive all friendly corrections with gratitude, rather 
than defend his errors with pertinacity or ill-humour. I am fen fib! e 
alfo, that I flood in more need of advice than many others might 
have done, becaufe I came to this office with lefs information in 
Natural Hiftory, than was requifite for the undertaking. This, 
perhaps, might have been a fuflicient reafon for declining it alto¬ 
gether s but I wifhed to elucidate the author that I had before me; 
and, I truft, that what' I have done, will be acceptable to every 
reader who is not deeply verfed in Natural Hiftory himfclf. 


iV. B. When an article in the following catalogue is found botli in the Digeft artd the 
Periplfa, it will be marked D, P, | and with one of thofe letters, when it occurs 
only iti one of them* 

When the obfervations are infer ted which I received from Dr. Falconer or hie 
Son y thofe of the Father will be marked F, F. and thofe of the Son F, 

Obfervationa which are ftill dubious will be marked 
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The Refcript of the Roman Emperors relating to the articles im¬ 
ported into Egypt from the Eaft, is found in the Digeft of the Ro¬ 
man Law, book xxxix. title xvi. 5, 7. in the edition of Gothofred* 
vol. i. p. 570, (heft edition, vol. ii. p. 919.) and cited by Salmafius 
Pirn. Exercit. p. 1189. Paris edition, 1629. Ramufio, vol, i, p. .371. 
Purchas, vol. ii. p. 33, and by Bergeron, &c. &c. 

Neither Ramufio or Purchas hav centered into any difcuffion of 
the articles fpecified, but enumerate them as they ftand in the Re¬ 
fcript, which Gothofred {hews to be abundantly incorredt. Salma- 
fius has done much towards reftoring the true reading, and much is 
fiill wanting. 

The law itfelf, or rather the Refcript, 14 imputed by Ramufio to 
Marcus and Commodus, and, {landing, as it does, between two 
other Refcripts, which bear their name, it is probable that this opi¬ 
nion is right. 

The paflage which precedes the Refcript in the Digefl, is as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ The Refcript of Marcus and Commodus ordains, that no blame 
“ {hall attach to the collectors of the cuftoms, for not noticing the 
“ amount of the cuftoms to the merchant, while the goods are hi 
** tranfit; but if the merchant wiftves to enter them, the officer is 
“ not to lead him into error.” 

Upon this, it is only necefiary to obferre, that Commodus was 
aiTociated with his father Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in the empire, 
four years before his death; that is, from the year 17610 180. 
This makes the Refcript more than a century later than the date I 
have aflumed for the Periplus. Anno 63. See fupra, p. 57. 
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GENERAL TITLE OF THE SECTION. 

Species pertinences ad VeSHgaly 

Which may be rendered, 11 Particular articles [of Oriental Com- 
“ merce] fubjedt to duties [at Alexandria-”] Or, if- Species be 
confined to a feofe in which it was fometimes ufed, it lignikes 
Spico, gums, drugs, or aromatics. Sal maims fnews that the lame 
terra had been applied in Greek: Inferior Lai takas fpecrem fimpli- 
citer dixit, ut Grasci, XtXfylov A&vkiv e^oc. P, tojo, And 

Dr. Falconer obferves from Du Cange: Aromata, vel res cjca)vis 
aromatics. Gal!is, £pives .—Spices were mixed with wine Solo¬ 
mon’s Song, viii. a.; and in the middle ages this mixture was called 
Figmentum, the Spicey Bow:; Potio ex meke et vino et diverfis 
fpeciebus confe&a. Du Cange.—Species is lileewife ufed for the in¬ 
gredients of a compound medicine before they are mixed, 1 \ F. 


Ahticj.es ^Commerce mentioned in the Diges^, and in the 
Perieiajs of ibe EryTHREAN Sea, aj/igned to Arrian. 

A 

i. ’a£o'ax*u Abotta , P. 

If this term be Greek, it is remark able that it fhould not occur 
in any Greek Lexicon, and if it is Latin (as apparently it is), it is 
equally remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alexandria, fuch as 

the 
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the author probably was, fhould have introduced a Latin ' term into 
his Greek catalogue ; but Latin tet;ms crept into purer Greek wri¬ 
ters than our author, and commerce perhaps had adopted this, as 
exprefling the aclual garment which was neither ufed by, or for¬ 
merly known to the Greeks. The Roman Abolla was a military 
doke\ perhaps not unlike our watch cloke. And the adoption of 
the word is not more ftrauge than the ufage of the Englifla in adopt¬ 
ing the French Snrtont y or the French adopting the Englilh Rcdin- 
gote (Riding Coat). 

-2. "a£oA<w vo Got xftccftxTtvot. 

Single cloths dyed and imitating fome of a fuperior or different 
quality. But fee Salmaf. ad Vopilcum. 

*A6oAo<, according to Salmafius (PKn. Exercit. 1062,) are Angle 
cloths, the fame as dv^otScs, in oppofition to $nr\ot&e( t or double ; 
but whether this relates to the texture, to the ornaments wrought on 
them, or the confideration of their being with lining or without, 
feems difficult to determine.' Our weavers call a Aik >Jhot, when the 
warp is of one colour and the woof of another; and the word "ACoAw 
may be literally rendered unJJjot; but it does not follow that this is 
an accurate rendering of the term. Homer mentions garments both 
ilngle and double ; and Deborah makes the mother of Sifera fay, that 

1 The word Abolla is not in Du Cange, Antony by Selene the daughter of Cleopatra, 
but it is in Meurfius, who fays, that the fol- was killed by Caligula, who was a great grand- 
lowing article *ASohH ought to be read A&too*. fon of Antony, non alia dc caufa quam quod 
The gender of the adjeclivea ufed with ACoXo* edente fe rnunus, ingrcfFum fpedncula conver¬ 
ts adverfe to this fuppofition. tifle oculos hominum fulgore purpurex abolla* 

* It feems worn as an outer military cloke animadveftit. Suet. Calig. c. 35. It wai likc- 
by officers and men of rank. Ptolemy, fon of wife a garb of the philofojphcrs, audi facniut 
Juba, king of Mauritania, grandfon of M. majoris Aboil*. Juvenal. 

4 D her 
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her Ton had perhaps brought home a raiment of needle work, of 
needie work on bothfidcs> which is apparently cnrrefpondent to the 
tunick, which Ulyffes deferibes to Penelope (Od. lib. T. 230). If 
this interpretation, therefore, Ihould be admiflible, "A £o\ot ^(o^Krmi 
may be rendered plain cloths oj one colour , and voGoi would expicfe 
that they were of an inferior quality. But ice the term 
Diog. Laertius in Diogene, p. 350. Horace. Duplici 1 panno patientia 
velat. And the addrefs of Plato to Ariftippus in Diog. Laert. Arillip. 
p. 67. Zoi fiovfti b'iSoreu d, ajAa/ayJ* tpoguv d, “ You are the 

“ only Philofopher who can affurae with equal propriety the drefs 
“ of. a gentleman ibu), or the ordinary garb (£«'***) of a 

“ cynick. 1 ' 

3, 'Abating. Diamond. D. P. 

The ancients certainly apply this word to our modern gem the 
diamond, but ufe it in a larger fenfe as we {till ule adamant, ap¬ 
plied to other hard fubftanccs. But in the only patfage where it oc¬ 
curs in the Periplus, it is mentioned on a coaft where diamonds very 
probably were to be purchafed, and is joined with the Hyacinth or 
Ruby, and other tranfparent {tones. 

Theophraftus thought the diamond indeftruttible by fire, which 
is now found to be a miltake, P. Many experiments have been 
tried on this fubjeCt of late, and diamonds under the rays of a re¬ 
flecting mirror, have been reduced to charcoal! 

4. Alabanda. 

A precious {tone between a ruby and an amethyft. Dutens, p. 16. 
But Hoffman renders it toys or trifles. See Colinas, Ind. Mont- 

1 See Apollonius, Epif. iii« where h oppokd to TpoV, 
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fau^on, Nov. Col. Tatrum, p. 337. 'H TavpCtaf tTra, Xoiirov he 

T’/JV S"fpJSiP t^LTTO^lOV y Yi M&pOjXA&J (laWWX K0 %?\• &?» h-ttto(p fcct}- \iitTX 

TO AXxGuvhvov. Marallo feems to be Marawar, and Kaber the 
Kaveri; and if pearls are the attribute of Marallo, fome precious 
ftone fhould of courfe be the attribute of Kaber. 

5. ’AXovj. D. P. 

There are two forts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartic, and another 
an aromatic, by fome fuppofed to be the fandal-wood. See Sahn. 
Plin. Ex. 1056; but it is, to all appearance, the Agallochum of the 
Digeft, mentioned ftill under the name of Agala, as an odoriferous 
wood by Captain Hamilton, at Mufcat. Account of the E. Indies, 
vol. i. p. 68. It is probably ufed by the author of the Pcriplus in 
the former fenfe, as being mentioned on the coaft of Oman in 
Arabia, where the Succotrine Aloe is naturally imported, as the 
ifland Socotra itfelf was under the power of the Arabs on the main, 
being fubjeft to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, in the neighbourhood of 

Oman. 

It is remarkable, that when the author arrives at Socotra, he 
fays nothing of the Aloe, and mentions only Indian Cinnabar as a 
gum or refin diftilling from a tree. I was at a lofs to underftand 
what this meant, till I learned from Chambers’s Dictionary that the 
confounding of Cinnabar with Dragon’s Blood was a miftake of an¬ 
cient date, and a great abfurdity. Dragon’s Blood is ftill procurable 
at Socotra. 

6. Amomum. D. See Kard-Amomtim. 

4 D 2 7* A vfyctvTte. 
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7. ‘Av$ptdvTt(. Image!. 4 P. 

Thefe are mentioned as imported' into Oman in Arabia; but 
whether as merely ornamental, or obje&s of fuperflition, does not 
appear. Dr. Falconer had fuppofed that thefe might be images, 
brought from the Eaft like our China figures; but they are imports 
from Egypt into Arabia, and therefore probably Grecian workman¬ 
ship. See Peripl. p. 16. F. F. & F. 

8 . 'AgyvQUfixTie, 'ApyUgiZ ffteem/, 'Ajj’yvguy.XTOC. TtT'i^eufAtvci. Plate , 

Plate polijhed. P. 

Thefe works in filver do not appear to be the beautiful produce 
of Greek artift6, but vefiels of plate adapted to the market. By the 
frequent mention of thefe articles, they mud have formed a coa- 
fukrablc branch of commerce. 

9. 'A^mmov. Arfenick . P. 

to. 'AgupuTx. Aromatics. P. 

Drugs in general are comprehended under this term (Sal. Plin. 
£x. p. 1049, 1050). 

11. 'Atrvfii, A fpecics of Cinnamon. See Kmrcrlft. P, 

B 

12. llStX&z. Bdellium. P. 

An aromatic gum, fuppofed to be imported from Africa, but now 
fcldom ufed \ Salmafius 5 deferibes it as a pellucid exudation from 

k Chambers in voce. J Plia, Exacit. p. 1150. 

the 
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the tree fo called, not quite clear, of a waxy fubftance, and eafily 
melted, called by the Portuguefe atiime; there arc three forts, Ara¬ 
bian, Pctr.'can, and Badtrian. It was imported, according to the Pe- 
riplus, from Binnagara, or Minnagara [Bekker], in Scindi, and from 
Barygaza [Baroach] in Guzerat. 

The nbnn Bhedolahh of fcripture, Gen. ii. 12. Num. xi. 7. ren¬ 
dered bdellium, is by the Rabbis rendered chryftal, and has nothing 
in common with the bdellium of the Peiiplus but its tranlpaiency. 
The word bdellium feems a diminutive of the bdella ufed by our 
author. Pliny, b. xii. c. 9. 

There are ftill found three forts; two African, rather of dark 
brown hue; and one Afiatic, anfwering the defcriptions of Sal- 
mafius, generally brought to England among parcels of myrrh. 
There are fpeceimens of the African fort in the colledtion of Dr. 
Burgefs. 

Bdella are fuppofed by Benjamin of Tudela to be pearls (p. 52. 
Bergeron) ; and oyfters, either he or his tranflator calls reptiles : he 
finds them at Katiphan (el Katif). And Schikard interprets bedo- 
lach, pearls ; but fays they ate not the bdellium of fcripture. Pliny : 
tranflucidum, fimile ccrse, odoratum, et cum fricatur, pingue, guftu 
amarutn, citra acorcm ; aliqui Peraticum appellant ex Media advcc- 
tum. Lib. xii. 9. or 19 Hardouin. Peraticum is the general term 
of the Peri pi us for any article brought from beyond the Straits of 
Bab-el-mandeb; or, according to Hardouin, Ik juv ?repotruv ri\s yn. 
In Pliny it is evidently a gum ; the beft fort from Badtria, and the 
inferior lpecics from Arabia, India, IVledia, and Babylon. It is alfo 
a gum apparently in the Periplus. F. 

13. Berylluf. 
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13. Btryllus. D. Beryl , V Aigue Marine, Aqua Marina. 

Some have miftaken it for the cornelian, hut the true beryll has 
the colours of fea water. Pliny, xxxvii. 20. Hard. Probatillimi funt 
ex iis, qui viriditarem puri maris imitantur. It is a gem of great 
hardnefs, very brilliant, tranfparent, and of a green and blue colour 
delicately mixed, and varying according to the different proportions 
of either. Dutens. 

14. Byjfus, Opus Byjjicum . D. Byffinon. — Cotton Goods. 

I underhand there is a work of Dr. Reinhold Forlter, De Byll'o 
Antique rum. 

r 

15. GaJbane , Galbanum. D. 

A gum from a ferula or fennel growing in Africa. Salm. p. 353, 
It is an emollient, and ufed in plaifters; l'uppofed to be derived 
from the Hebrew chelbena, fat. Exod, xxx. 34. Ecclef. xxiv. 21. 
Chambers in voce.—“ Galen, Diofcorides, and Pliny, deferibe it 
“ alfo as the produce of a ferulaceous plant. Bubon Galbanum 
“ foliolis rhombis, dentatis, ftriatis, glabris, umbellis paucis. Linn. 

** Sp. PI. p. 364. Little uled as an internal medicine , but deferibed 

alfo by Nicander in the Theriaca.” F. F. 

16. Zlytig. P/Ji. A fpccies of Cinnamon. P. See Kcxm'u. 

Zigeer in Perfick fignifies fmall. The fmaller and finer rolls of 

caflia were moft valued, Diofcorides lays, the belt fort was called 
Gizi, which is a corruption of Zigeir. 

17. A Mforncty 
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17. AixwV<ri«, p. 8. Dicrojfia. — Cloths either fringed or 
Jlriped. P. 

Kogeui and KforecZi, according to Salmafius\ from Hefychius, Ug¬ 
lifies the fteps of a ladder, or in another fenfe, the cornice of a 
wall, or the battlements. But he derives the fame word from xt^u t 
to (have, and interprets xd^oj, locks of hair. Hence cloths, $ix£oar<rict, 
he fays, are thofe which have a fringe knotted or twilled. 

But Homer ufes the word twice, ift. KgoWac ftv vv^yuv t^uov 
k, tfeurov «7r«x|e<f. M. 258, where it agrees with the interpretation 
of Hefychius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be rendered the 
Jlep of the parapet, a rim or line running round below the battlements. 
Not differing, perhaps, from the application of the word as ufed 3 35, 
where Homer fays, the Ihips were too numerous to be drawn up on 
the Ihorc in one line . T« (><*. TT£OY.(>o<rcrx<; t^ytrav 7 , they therefore drew 
them in lines one behind another like the fteps of a ladder. Agree¬ 
able to the other explanation of Hefychius, or as Apollonius renders 
it, UTSOK^ii'/riiufiXTXy in Jlripes *. 

We may therefore conclude, that we cannot err much in rendering 
the A ixgocrma of the Periplus, either cloths fringed r with Salmafius, 
oxfriped with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis lucent fagulis. The 

term ufed here is in conjunction with cloths. ’'A Go\oi . 

htvTiu dj diKforo-ix, where perhaps «£oXo< is in oppofition to 
Atrnct i* the Latin word Lintea, and Meurfius in voce, fays, Xim'a 
£y.po<r<ra are plain linens, not ftriped. 

• Plin. Excrcil. p. 762. 7 Sec Lennep in vocc. 1 See Apollon. Lexicon in roce. 

II 13. Ar\vclgicv % 
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1 3 . Aij vec^iev. Denarius. —The P.o?nan coin, worth in general 
denomination marly 8 d. Jftigli/b. P. 

It appears by the Periplus, that this coin was carried into Abyf- 
finia for the fake of commerce with ftrangers, and that both gold a 
and filver Denarii were exchanged on the coafl: of Malabar againft 
the fpecie of the country with advantage to the merchant. 

19. A VXKct, Kittsc, Aaicaf. P. 

Are joined in the Periplus with Kalita, and are ltippofed to be in¬ 
ferior fpecies of the cinnamon. See Ramufio, in his difeourfe on 
the voyage of Nearchiis, and Salrnaf. de Homonymiis Hyles lattices* 
c. xcii. c. xciii. a work referred to by Salmafius himfelf, but I have 
not feeu it. 

2 Q. A vXixct. P. 

Slaves of a better fort and for the Egyptian market. 


E- 


21 . u EXetwv. Oil of Olives. P. 

22. 'EXifiui. Ivory. D. P. Ebur. D. 

23. ’Euo&a. Fragrant fpices or gums. P. 


z 


24. Xuvea (TKiCiTCCl. P. 

Girdles or purfes wrought or embroidered. A great commerce 
throughout the eaft is ftill carried on in {allies, ornamented with 

* The gold Denarius, according to Arbotliuot, was the forty-fifth part of a pound of gold 
m the age of Nero. 
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every fort of device, and wrought up with great cxpence. Xmuroii 
does not occur in the lexicons, but probably means fsaded of different 
colours. 

25. ZlyyiCto. Ginger. D. P. 

Not mentioned in the Periplus, but by Salmafius ", who fays the 
ancients knew little of it, and believed it to be the root of the pepper 
plant. It is applied to a fpecies of cinnamon by Diofcorides (p. 42.), 
poflibly to an ordinary fort from the coaft of Zanguebar, and Zin¬ 
giber itfelf may be derived from Zingi, the name of the African 
blacks on that coaft. 


H 


26 • C H utovot vuTviyo), Mules for theJaddle, P. 


0 


27. Q'jjxiocux (toKgoTx. Gums or Incenfe. D. P» Mo/cgont oc¬ 
curs only in the Periplus, p. 7. and without any thing to 
render it intelligible. 


I 



For the Barbarine '* market, undrefled and of Egyptian manu¬ 
facture.—The Barbarines are the ancient Troglodyte fliepherds of 
Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, very graphically traced and 
diftinguilhed by Bruce. 




* r Plin. Exercit. p. 1070. 
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The weft coaft of the Gulph of Arabia. 
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'iu.etr.x fox^ccptKx cufif^:nTX ’ytyvetftftti/ct. Cloths. P. 

For the Barbarine market, drefled, and dyed of various colours, 

'lHUTHTflOi CO? %U()ltuTO( OTS CCVXiSi y'-) 0 XCIV9i Kj (THOTitXXTOi 

jc, Stetxf.uirof. Cloths. P. 

Made up, or coating for the Arabian market. 

1. XUf>lSuT0(. P. 

With fleeves reaching to the wrlft. 

2. 'O Tt ditXhf o xotvos. Sec ’AboXoi. P. 

3. ZxorvXdroi, P. 

Wrought with figures. From the Latin Scutum, Scutulatus; the 
figure being in the form of a fliield. A dappled grey liorfe is thus 
called Scutulatus. 

4. Shot •with Gold. P. 

5. IloXuriXijf. P. 

Of great price. 

6. NoOog. P. 

In imitation of a better commodity. 

7. rUfi<r<roTigc{. P. 

Of a better quality, or in great quantity. 

8. TluvroTof, P. 

Of all forts. 
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C). YJoXvfjuTx 7 * 0 X 0 fjt'jrcc, P. Ezekiel, xxvu. 2 ^.» 3^13 

Polymitorum. Vulgate, See. Pallis Hyucintbinis , Cblatny - 
dibus cocci nets. Chald. Parap. 

Of thicker woof, or larger woof than warp. 

29. fJLtXccv* P. Irtdico • Salmaf. & Hoffman, m voce. 
See Pliny, xxxv. 27. Hard, cited by Hoffman, where it is mani- 

feftly indico, ufed both as a colour and a dye. 

30. "Itttsoi. Horfes. 

As prefents, and as imports into Arabia. 


K 

31. KayKixfiOi. Katihamus—Gum Lack. D. P. 

According to Scaligcr; and Diofcorides calls it a gum. But Sal- 
malius rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack was ufed 
as a purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers. bStxoZctipoi. Salmas. 
Plin. Exercit. 1148. 1152. Plin. xii. 20. See Pomet’s Hillory of 
Drugs, b. viii. p. 199, who fays gum of four colours was found in 
one lump. He does not hold it to be Gum Lack, but that it lias a 
fmell like it; it is found in Africa, Brafil, and Saint Chriftophcr’s. 
Pomet’s Specimen was from the Weft Indies. 

32. Kjx\Tt{. Kaltis —A Gold Coin. P. 

According to the Periplus it was a coin of this name current in 
Bengal, and that the metal was colle&ed from a mine in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Stuckius fays, a coin called Kalais is ftill current in 

4 E t Bengal, 
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Bengal, on what authority does not appear. Paolino notices the word, 
but I cannot recal the paffage to my memory • it is called Kalteen 
in Bengal, or Kurdeen, in the Ayeen Acbari at prefent. Af. Ref. 
vol. v. p. 269. 

33 ' Kac£fccfs.ujuetr, Kardamonn D. 

Both the Amomum and Cardamomum are mentioned in the 
Digeft, and are fuppofed by Dr. Burgefs to be the fame aromatic, 
and that amomum has the addition ot kar, from its refembling an 
heait, which it does. Tlie doubts ot Natural Hiftorians on this 
fubjedx are numerous, and Salmafius, after much learned difqui- 
fttion, leaves the queftion undetermined. (See article Koftamomum.) 
But the opinion of my friend Dr. B. is this, that the kardamomum 
differs from the amomum chiefly as to its outward appearance in the 
fliape of the pod or the veflels in which it is contained. The true 
amomum, he fays, is from Java, its pod is in the fhape of a naflur- 
tium, under which title it is deferibed by Pliny, while the karda- 
momum is in the form of an heart. It is brought from Sumatra, 
Ceylon, and Africa. The Sumatran approaches neared that of Java, 
both in fhape and flavour, but none of the forts are equal to the 
Javan y the flavour is aromatic, warm, and pungent, in which qua¬ 
lities it is refembled by all thofe fpecies which take the addition of 
amomum, and I have been favoured with fpecimens of all the dif¬ 
ferent forts by Dr. B. Theophraftus fays both come from Media ; 
others derive them from India. Martin Virg. eclog. iii. 89. Affy- 
riurn amomum, equivalent to Median. Galen fays it is confiderably 
warm: Sigpn Imxp'tuq Stephan, in voce. The Ku^&ifiujxov 

Vito* £*£wu<*T.xwTife*, TK hvxfAMi dchnffTirttt;. Stephan. 

in 
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in voce. Warmth and pungency are therefore the qualities of both, 
and the difference in degree accords with the two fpecimens of Dr. 
13 . Whether the Greeks firft found thefe in Media and Afiyria, or 
whether there were aromatics in thofe countries refembling thofc of 
India, may ftill be doubted. The Greeks called cinnamon the 
produce of Arabia, till they had a knowledge of that country them- 
felves. 

Murray, rol. i. p. 65, doubts the origin of the name; for he fays, 
“ The Indians call it cardamon, but thinks it very dubious, whether 
“ the cardomum of the ancients be the fame. The pericarpium of 
“ the lelfer cardomum has oblcurely the fhape of a heart. Lewis 
“ fays it is defcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the title of 
“ Elettari.” F. F. What is added mud compel me to retradt my 
fuppofition, that.amomum exprcfles warmth and pungency. “ No- 
** tarunt viri do&i ocfiupov XiCuvurov, thus effe et fincerum et incul- 
“ patum, veterefque oifxufAov vocafle omne aroma quod purum et non 
“ vitiatum effet. Bodseus a Stapel. Theophraft. p. 981. Stephan. 
“ in voce, ’’Afiupov” E. F. But in Stevens I find A IQxvot 
and not ccpufxov XiCavurov. 

If the opinion of Dr. Burgefs be right, which feems highly pro¬ 
bable, and this aromatic be found only in Java and Sumatra, or per¬ 
haps in Ceylon, it argues in favour of the Peri pi us, which is filent 
upon this fubjeft; for the veracity of the merchant is as much con¬ 
cerned in not noticing what he had not, as in defcribing what he 
had feen. •» 

34. Capilli Indict. D. 

35 • 
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35. Kx^xrrog, Karpafus—Fine Mujlint. D. P. 

Oppoled to ordinary cottons. It is remarkable that the native 
Shanfkrcet term is Karpaji, as appears by Sir William Jones’s cata¬ 
logue. Afiat. Ref. vol. iv. p. 231. Calcutta edition. But how this 
■word found its way into Italy, and became the Latin Carbafus (fine 
linen) is furprizing, when it is not found in the Greek language. 
The K.x(>7rx<rtov h'vovcf Paufanias (in Atticis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is Albertos, fo called from Karpafos, 
a city of Crete. Salm. PI. Exercit. p. 178. 

Carbafo Indi corpora ufque ad pedes vclant eorumquc rex aurea 
ledica margaritis circum pendentibus recumbit diftin£tis auro et 
juirpura carbafis qua indutus eft. Q^Curtius, lib. viii. c. 9. F.—I 
owe this paftage to Mr. Falconer, and think it may confirm the 
reading of Salm aims of ZtvSovsg for 'ZtitSovee i'.SzgysiriSs;. 

Peripl. p. 34. So Lucan alio, Pharf. iii. 239. 

Fluxa coloratis aftringunt carbafa gemmis. F. Karpefium is a 
medicinal juice. Diofcor. A poifonous juice. Galen. It is a fubfti- 
tute for cinnamon, or a fpecies of that fpice.- ’Am Knvetfjtmfi’e Kx(>- 
Tr^trioy. And o.jt\ Knyaud^n K xtrix; to ?; KMovyriov. The dif¬ 
ferent fpecies are unknown. Salmaf. p. 1306.—Has KKOTrynov any 
reference to the of Herodotus ? 

36. K asvopvWov. D. Garojalo , It. Girofie , Fr. Clou de Gi- 

ro/fc, Fr. 

Our Englilh clove is probably from clou, a nail, which the 
clove refembles, but not without a poffibility that it may be a con¬ 
traction of girofle. The garyophyllon of Pliny is not the clove. F. F. 
The clove is a fpice of the Moluccas, which is the reafon that the 

Merchant 
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Merchant of the Periplus did not fee it or record it; neither do I 
find it in the catalogue of Diofcorides (Matthioli) as an Oriental 
fpice. It fliould feem therefore from Pliny, the Periplus, and Diof- 
- corides, that this fpice was not known early to the ancients; and 
the reafon was, bccaufe they did not go farther eaft than Ceylon. 
Salmafius, however, is of a different opinion., as I learn from Dr. 
Falconer, who cites his work, De Homonym. Hyles Iatric. c. 95.— 
which I have not feen : 

Vidit Plinius Caryophyllon quale apud nos frequens vifitur cujua 
in fummo clavi capite rotundum extat tuberculum piperis grano 
fimile, fed grandius ct fragile, multis veluti fibris intus refertum. 
Calicem floris effe volunt adhuc conniventem, et nondum apertum, 
vidctur cxiftimafle Plinius effe firudfcum ipfum pediculo fuo infi- 
dentem et inhserentem, nam clavus effe plane ligneus, et furculi 

inftar habere ei vifus eft.Caryophyllum ad condimenta olim 

ufurpatam ut piper et cofturn, Sac ... oftendunt apicii exccrpta ;. 

quod dixit Plinius de odore Caryophyllorum fidem facit non alia 
fuiffe ejus astate cognita quam qua: hodie habentur, &c. Dr. F. is 
not convinced by Salmafius, and his doubt is well founded. F. F. 
Cofmas mentions the SuXsxotf>u$uWov at Ceylon, and Hoffman (in 
voce) informs us, that the wood of the clove-tree is now ufed in 
odoriferous compofitions and unguents. It is a circumftancc in fa¬ 
vour of the veracity of the Periplus, that the Merchant has not 
recorded this fpice; and of Cofmas, that his friend Sopatrus faw 
only the wood. An hundred years later than the Periplus, it had 
found a place in the Digeft : the cuftom-houfe at Alexandria re* , 
ceived not the imports of one merchant only, but every thing that 
found its way by any conveyance from the Eaft. It ought not to 

be 
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be omitted, “ that caryophyllon is poffibly not derived from the 
“ Greek j for the Turks ufe the term Kalafur, and the Arabs, Ka- 
“ rumfel, for the clove.” Nieuhoff. Leg. Batav. vol. ii. p. 93. F. F. 
Still it may be inquired, whether the Arabic karumfel ^nay not be 
borrowed from the Greek karuophyl: many Greek terms for plants, 
drugs, &c. adopted by the Arabs, arc noticed by Salmafius. 


37. Kcttnrla. Kafux. D. P. 

This fpice is mentioned frequently in the Periplus, and with va¬ 
rious additions, intended to fpecify the different forts, properties, or 
appearances of the commodity. 1c is a fpecies of cinnamon, and 
maoileftly the fame as what we call cinnamon at this day; but diffe¬ 
rent from that of the Greeks and Romans, which was not a bark, nor 
rolled up-into pipes like ours. Their’s was the tender flioot of the 
fame plant, and of much higher value, fold at Rome in the pro¬ 
portion of a thoufand denarii '* to fifty ; it was found only in the 
pofieffion of Emperors and Kings j and by them it was diftributed 
in prefents to favourites, upon folcmn occafions, embaflies, &c. 

That it was the tender (hoot, and not hollow, may be proved from 
Pliny, lib. xii. 19, where he informs us that Vefpalian was the firfl 
that dedicated crowns of cinnamoa incloled in gold filagree (auro in- 
terrafili) in the Capitol, and the Temple of Peace; and that Livia 
dedicated the root in the Palatioe Temple of Auguftus ; after which 
he adds, that the cafia is of a larger fize than the cinnamon (cralfiorc 
farmento), and has a thin rind rather than a bark, and its value con- 
fifts in being hollowed cut (exinaairi pretium eft). He adds, that 
the bed fort has a Ihort pipe of this rind or coating (brevi tunicarum 
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fiftula et non fragili, lege et fragili); this Cafia is manifeftly a Cin¬ 
namon, ami by confulting the two chapters of Diofcorides on Cafia 
and Cinnamon, the beft cafia called Daphnitis, at Alexandria, is 
doubtlefs the fame. Matthioli, p. 42 » and again his cinnamon is, 
“ J'ottilc di rami? a very fine fpray, with frequent knots, and finooth 
between the joints. Salmafius cites Galen, who compares the Kar- 
pafium to~<; \Hivva.fA.cifjLv dtcpeport, to the extreme fhoot or fpray of. cin¬ 
namon, and axp (fjtoiri is fo peculiarly expreffive of this, as to remove 
all doubt, (p. 1304, Plin. Ex.) but if our cinnamon is the ancient 
cafia, our cafia is again an inferior fort of cinnamon ; both are known 
to our druggifts and grocers; and fince the conqueft of Ceylon, the 
duty is lowered on our cinnamon, and raifed on our cafia. The 
reafon of which is plain; becaufe the true ahd beft cinnamon is 
wholly our own by the pofieflion of Ceylon, and cafia is procurable 
from Sumatra, and feveral of the eaftern ifles. (See Marfden’s Su¬ 
matra, p. 125.) It is plain, therefore, that we adopt cinnamon for 
the cafia of the ancients, and cafia for an inferior cinnamon. Whe¬ 
ther the cinnamon and cafia of the ancients were both from the 
fame plant, may be doubted ; for there are different fpecies even of 
the beft forts, as we learn from Thunberg; but that both had the* 
fame virtue, though not equal in degree, we are affured by Galen, 
who informs us, that two parts of cafia are equal to one of cinna¬ 
mon. (Matthioli, p. 46.) And Galen examined both when he 
compofed the Theriac for the emperor Scverus. 

I am confirmed in the opinion I had formed by Dr. Falconer, 
who (after citing Linnaeus, Combes, Philof. Tranfad. 1780, p. 873.; 
Doflie’s Memoirs of Agriculture, p.202.; Solander; Thunberg, 
Vet. Acad. Hanbl. 1780, p. 56.; and'Murray, Apparat. Med. 
vol iv. pp. 441,442. edit. Gotting. 1787) writes thus: “ I myfelf 
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compared two bundles, one of cafia and another of cinnamon, 
41 and in prefence of all the phyficians and furgeons of the Ge- 
“ neral Hofpital at this place [Bath], and none of us could find any 
“ difference in the fize of the pieces, in the ralle, flavour, colour, 
M or fmcil of the different articles, cither in quality or degree.” 
Thefe are the two fpecies as now diftinguifhed ; that is, the cinna¬ 
mon of Ceylon, and the cafia (fay) of Sumatra. He then adds: 
“ Perhaps it may be true that the final!-branches were called cinna¬ 
mon [by the ancients], but the difference between that and cafia 
44 was ftnall. Galenus palam prodit (inquit Matthioins in Diofco- 
“ rideoa) caffiam fepenuraero in ciunamomum tranfmutari, fate- 
turque fe vidiffe cailise romulox omui ex parte cinnamotnum refe- 
44 rentes, contra pariter infpexiffe cinnamoini furculos caffiae prorfus 
pcriimilcs. MatthioL Diofcor. p. 34. he fays, the iiicks of cin- 
14 namon are not in length above half a Roman foot; and Diofco- 
44 rides, in Matthioli’s tranflation, uies the words tenuibus ramu~ 
44 Jr/.” F. F.—See alio Larcher, Herod, tom. iii. p. 375. w j 10 
fuppofes that the excefs of price in the fpray, was occafioned by its 
caufing the deftru&ion of the plant when fo cut. 

This fort we muft firit confider, becaufe they themfelves applied 
the name improperly, having it derived, by their own account, 
from the Phcnicians”, and giving it to the fame production, though 
in a different form and appearance from that by which it is known 
to us. 

The kinnamomum of the Greeks and Romans was necefl'arily 
derived from the Phenician becaufe the merchants of that country 
firft brought it into Greece. The Greeks themfelves had no direft 


,J IIcro<Jotu3, lib. iii. p. 252. ed. WcfT. 

* Scca-curions iniAake of Pliny’s noticed 


by Larchcr, of turning the Phcnicians into a 
phoenix. Tom. iii. p. .3^9. 
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communication with the eaft; and whether this fpicc was brought 
into Perfia *’ by means of the northern caravans, or by fea into 
Arabia, the intermediate carriers between either country and Greece 
were of courfe Phenicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter 
to prove that the Phenician term exprefles the cinnamon we have, 
and not that indicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all 
thefe languages fignifies a pipe; for (he Hebrew trip kheneh is the 
Latin canna ; and fyrinx, fiftula, cannella, and cannelle, convey 
the fame idea in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. The Hebrew 
term occurs in Exodus, xxx. 23, 24.. joined with cafia, as it is 
almoft univerfally in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. It 
is ftylcd Sweet Cinnamon, and is written DkO p 3 f> “» khinemon 
befem, the fweet or fweet-feented pipe; and the word rendered 
Cafia by our tranflators 17 is pnp khiddah, from khadh, to Iplit or 
divide longways. Thefe two terms mark the principal diftln£fions 
of this fpice in all thefe languages; as khinemon befem, Hebrew ; 
cafia fyrinx, Greek; cafia fiftula**, Latin; cannelle, French; and 

** By Perfia is meant the whole empire. Salm. PHn. Ex. p. 540. Ccrte eafiae nomca 

16 Theswliole 30th chapter is worth con- pro ea fpccie quae folvit alvuni ex Acacia fac- 

fulting on this curious fubje&, as it proves that turn quamvis diverfum fit genus. Id. p. 1056. 
many of the Oriental fpices and odours were. This corruption is not of very modern date; 
even in that early age, familiar in Egypt. for ^ialmafius adds, Ut mirum fit aiftc hos 

17 If from this chapter of Exodus we prove treccntos et amplius annos, cafiam fillulam 
that cinnamon was known to the Hebrews in Latinii diaam, earn qus purgandi vim habet. 
the age of Mofcs, we have a fccond proof of See alfo Ramufio, vol. i. p. 182. 

its being u fed in the embalmment of the mum- Mr. Falconer doubts concerning the cafia 
• tnies from Diodorus, lib. i. 91. tom. i. p. 102. fiftula, but acknowledges that Bodneus on 
Larchcr, tom. n. p. 334* Theophraftus, p. 293. is of a contrary opi- 

** The cafia fiftula of the moderns is a drug nion. F. I cannot help thinking that the ^ 
totally diftind : it is a fpecics of fenna which authorities here produced, in conformity to 
comes from the Levant, Egypt, Brafd, and Bodaeus, mud preponderate, 
the Antilles, and is a corruption from Acacia. 
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in the fame manner the Inferior fort is khiddfli, Hebrew; xy*o- 
cafia ’\ Greek; cafia lignea, Latin. 

Whether the Greeks and Latins derive their term from the 
Hebrew Lhine-mon or from the compound kbench-amoraum, is- 
not fo cafy to determine ; for amomum is a general term *' for any 
■warm dreg or fpice, and kin -amomum, in this form, would be again 
the fpice-canna, the cafia fiftular under another defenption. But that 
the caiia fiftula and the cafia lignea. are marked as the two leading 
diftind fpecies, from the time of Mofes to the prefent hour, is fclf- 
evident. And I now lay, that if the Romans applied the term 
Cinnamon to the tender Ihoot of this plant, and not to the pipe 
cinnamon, fueh as we now have it from Ceylon, their ufe ol the 
word was improper. That this was the cafe, there is reafen to* 
think ; but that there was fome obfeurity or fluctuation in tlieic 
ufage, is certain alfo. 

Salmafius“ quotes Galen to prove that the plant itfelf was brought 
to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, from Barbarike’*, in a cafe ‘even 


** This fpeciea is diflinfUy marked in the. 
Roman Law <Jc publicauis, leg. -xvi. D. Calia- 
{yrinx, Xyio cafia. Salm. 1055. id. in Can- 
new Salcmonis, Nar.lus, Crjcus, Fiftula cluna- 
momum. It is called InAnforifi, Haul Ofta, 
in the Peripltis. 

* ib from HJp* a cai.na, and 

the termination doubtful, but probably from 
{23 n)< 3 » peculiar. It is in this fenfe that 

nJOi ntanaa, figaifks the food from Hea¬ 
ven; the peculiar food or bread. And hence 
the peculiar raana> by way of pre¬ 
eminence. Parkburft derives it not from 
rarma, but from 0^p, khaiam, to fmell ftrong, 
but he allows there is vo fuch verb iu Hebrew. 


I cannot help thinking: that H3p» 

■; •• 'I 

khenneh befem, nud khinr.cinoo 

befera, have the fame root. The fweet khenne* 
the fweet kbinnemon. Not with (landing khen- 
heh befem is rendered calami odomeri, the 
fweet calamus* it iu cerltinly not technically 
the calamus aiomaticus. 
r ' Salm 40 r. 

» Plin. Ex. p. 1504. Galen dc Antidotis, 
lib. i. 

Barbariks is perhaps not a proper name, 
but the port frequented by the Barbars of 
Adel or Mtfyllon. It is the mart in Scindi; 
hut whether Patala or Minnagara, is difficult 
to determine. 
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feet long. Galen few this, and there were other cafes of a fmaller 
fize, containing fpecimens of an inferior fort. This, therefore, mud 
be in a dry date; but this he fays was the true cinnamon. Un¬ 
doubtedly it was, for the plant itfelf, and the fpice, as we have it,, 
in its ufual form, have this difference and no more. But Galen- 
lays, in another paflage l4 , that cafia and cinnamon are fo much 
alike that it is not an eafy matter to didinguilh one from the other. 
And Diofcorides writes, “ Cafia grows in Arabia; the bed fort is 
“ red, of a fine colour, almod approaching to coral,, drait, long,. 
“ and pipy, it bites upon the palate with a flight fenfation of heat, 
« and the bed fort is that called Zigir, with a feent like a rofe.” 
This is manifeftly the cinnamon we have at this day j but he adds>- 
** cinnamon has-many names, from the different places where it [is 
«« procured or] grows. But the bed fort Is that which is like the 
“ cafia of Mofyllon, and this cinnamon is called Mofyllitic, as well 
“ as the cafia.” This therefore is only a different fort of the fame 
ipice, but it does not grow either in Arabia or at Mofyllon, it took 
its name from either country, as procured in the marts of either. 
This traffic is explained in the Periplus, but Diofcorides was unac¬ 
quainted with it. The defeription ** he gives of this cinnamon is, 
“ That when frelh, and in its greated pcrfe&ion, it is of a dark 
“ colour, fomething between the colour of wine and [dark] alh, 
« like a fmall twig or fpray full of knots, and very odoriferous.” 
This is manifedly not our cinnamon, but the fame as Galen’s, the 
tender Ihoot and not the bark. It is worth remarking that Diof¬ 
corides lived in the reign of Nero l % and if the true fource of cinna- 

Sec Ramufio, vol. i. p 282. The whole p. 348. He is equally indebted to Salmafius 
of this is from Ramufio. as myfelf. 

* StcLarchcr’s whole Differtation, tom. iii. *• Hoffman in voce. 
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ition was then juft beginning to be known by means of the navigation 
detailed in the Peri plus, this knowledge had not yet reached Alia 
Minor or Rome. Pliny vho lived a few years later hadjuft arrived 
at this information, for he fays e.vprefsly, Mofyllon was the port to 
which cinnamon was brought and consequently the pert where it 
was procured by the Greeks from Egypt, and through Egypt con¬ 
veyed to Uome. It had long been procured there, and long ob¬ 
tained the name of Molyllitic, but it was now known not to be na¬ 
tive, but imported at that place. <* 

The trade to Mofyllon was opened by the Ptolemies ; Hill, before 
-the exiftehoe of a Grecian power in Egypt, the Greeks had probably 
little knowledge of it, but from the importation of it by the Pheni- 
•cians ; and the Phenicians received it, either by land-carriage from 
the Idum eana of Arabia, or when they navigated the Red Sea them- 
felves with the fleets of Solomon, they obtained it immediately from 
Sabea ; perhaps alio, if Ophir is Sofala on the coaft of Africa, they 
found it either at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks after¬ 
wards frequented. Thefc lay chiefly in Barbaiia, (the kingdom 
•of Adel,) comprehending the ports of Mofyllon, Malao, and Mun- 
dus, where it was poflibly always to he met with. This commerce 
indeed is at beft only conje&ural, neither could it be of long dura¬ 
tion, as it ended with the reign of Solomon, and was never re- 
fumed ; but that die Phenicians had a fettled siuercourfe with Sabea 
we iearn incontrovertible' from Ezekiel *% and that Sabea was the 
•centre of Oriental commerce, is proved in our account of the Pc- 
ariplus. 

Diofcoridcs was * native of Anazarba ; * Toitus MofyllitC6 quo cmnamonuim de¬ 

but whether he wrote there or at Rome, I vd>itur. Lib. vi. c. 29. 
fcave not been able to difeover. * Cap* xxviL y. 23* Sheba is Sabea* 

It 
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It is this circumftance that induced all the early writers to impute 
the produce of India to the foil of Arabia; an error which com¬ 
menced with the firft hiftorians extant, and which exifted in hillory 
till the age of Pliny, and in poetry almoft to the prefent hour. 
Fable is the legitimate prbgeny of ignorance ;*we are not to wonder, 
therefore, when we read in Herodotus 30 , that cafia grew in Arabia, 
but that cinnamon was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born, that is India. The term ufed by Hero¬ 
dotus indicates the cinnamon we now have; for it fignifies the peel, 
hull, or rind 3 ' of a plant, and evidently points out the bark, under 
which form we ftill receive this fpicc. The error of Herodotus is 
repeated by Theophraftus, who afligns both cafia and cinnamon to 
Arabia**: this intelligence I receive from Bochart; and I am obliged 
to him alfo for a very curious citation from Uranius, in Stephanus 
de Urbibus, who fays, the country of the Abafenes produces myrrh, 
aromatic gums or odours, frankincenfe, and the bark [of cinna¬ 
mon] 3 *. This paflage is valuable as the firft inftance extant in which 
the name of Abyffinians is mentioned. But it is not to he depended 
on, unlefs it can be referred to the conquefts of that nation in 
Arabia, for thefe Abafeni are evidently joined with the Arabians of 
Sabca and Hadramaut. 

But whatever errors are to be found in ancient authors, relative 
to the production of fpices in general, and cinnamon jn particular, 


,c Lib. iii. p. 252. cd Wcff. and p. 250. 
where he mentions a fimilar fable of ferpeuts 
which guard the frankincenfe. 

Jl Kce»$ia, from arefacio, to dry ; 

and hence the dry hull, peel, or fhell of a plant 
or-fruit. 

** Boehart, vc 4 . i. p. 105. Sir William 


Jones, Af. Rtf. iv. no. 113. 

** *H rxr AZucraZ,y <ktgm fqtiod 

cjn] xa\ fyipMrfxa KEPTLAQO??. 1 ochart, 
vol. i. p. 106. Ktfra&op k probably* the Ku f- 
of Herodotus unlefs it is a lalfc reading 
for KajcraGov or KctjTctffw, one of the terms for 
cotton. 

ftill 
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&iil that they found their way into Egypt, Faleftine, Greece, and 
-all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in the carlieft 
ages, is a fadt. This admits of proof from the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus, and ve have traced the courfe of their introduction in the 
preliminary difquilitions of the firft hook. 

We may now, therefore, proceed to examine the various forts of 
•this fpice mentioned in the Peri pi us, which amount to ten; and 
very remarkable it is, that the modem enumeration of profertbr 
Thunberg fhould comprehend juft as many fpecies. Not that it is 
to befuppofed the fpecies correfpond, hut the coincidence of number 
is extraordinary. It is worthy of notice alfo, that cinnamon is a 
term never ufed in the Peri plus ; the merchant dealt only in cafia ; 
cinnamon was a gift for princes. There is, even in this minute cir- 
.cumftancc, a prefutnption in favour of his veracity, not to be pafTed 
without obfervation. 

It has been already mentioned in the account of Ceylon, that the 
ancients, who firft referred this fpice to Arabia, and afterwards to 
the cinnamomifera regio in Africa, as fuppofing it to grow in thofe 
countries becaufe they procured it tbere, never mention it in Ceylon. 
I think, with Sir William Jones, that this is one of the obl’cureft 
rircumftanccs in ancient commerce. Can we conceive that it grew 
there in any age, and was afterwards eradicated ? or mu ft we not 
rather conclude, in conformity to the fu fir ages of all the moderns, 
that there is no genuine cinnamon but that of Ceylon, and that the 
commerce itlelf was a myftery ? The firft author that mentions 
cinnamon in Ceylon is the Scholiaft on Dionyfius Periegetes; at 
leaft I have met with no other, and I mention it to promote the 
inquiry. 





The ten forts in the Pcriplus arc, 

I. MdruAX.nxij. Mofyllilick. P. 

So called from the port Mofyllon, where it was obtained by the 
Greeks from Egypt, and whither they always reforted, from their 
iirft paffing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb. It was the'caGa fiftula ; 
the fame as we now have from Ceylon, and imported at Mofyllon 
diredly from India, or from the Arabian marts on the ocean, which 
were rivals of the Sabeans. It is mentioned by feveral authors as 
the beft fort, or inferior only to zigeir, and therefore could not be 
native; there is indeed cinnamon on the coaft of Africa, but it is 
hard, woody 14 , and of little flavour. The regio cinnamomifera of 
Ptolemy bears no other fort but this: he,.places this trad at the 
boundary of his knowledge, that is, between Melinda and Mofam- 
bique; and if it is in any way entitled to the name, it cannot be 
from its own produce, but on account of the importation of the 
fpice from India; the traders who found it there, might fuppofe it 
native, in the fame manner as the early writers fpeak of the Mofyl- 
litic, and which (as has been already noticed) Pliny firft mentions 
as imported. The Mofyllitic fpecies is rarely called cinnamon by 
the ancients, but cafla only. Their cinnamon was exhibited as a 
rarity, like that of Marcus Aurelius before mentioned. Antiochus 
Epiphanes” carried a few boxes of it in a triumphal proccflion; and 
Seleucus Callinicus prefented two minte of this fpecies, and two of 
cafla, as the gift of a king to the Milefians. The cafia, or modern 


* Seven different forts Oriental, and two 
American, I have feen in the colledionof 
Dr. BurgeCs; and an African fpecies, which 
is not a°bark, but a mere (tick, with little 


flavour. It anfwers well 

O’JtXngcT^i. 

» Athenacus, lib. v. p. 


4 G 


to the charadler of 
195. lib. ix. p. 403. 

cinnamon 
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cinnamon was found formerly in Java, Sumatra, u;c! the coaft of 
Malabar; from the craft of Malabar it found its way to Africa and 
Arabia; but when the Dutch were matters of Cochin' 5 , they de- 
ftroyed all the plants on the coafr, in order to fecure the monopoly 
to Ceylon; and none is now met with on the coaft, but an inferior 
wild fort, ufed by the natives, and brought fometimes to Europe for 
the purpofe of adulteration. 

c. rJfiip, rl'O. pizeir , J ctgeir y GbJ. P. 

This fort is noticed and deferibed by Diofcorides, as already 
mentioned ; and to his defeription I can on’y add, that zigeir, in 
Perfian and Ar abic, as I am informed, figuifies /mall ". The fmaller 
bark mu ft of covrfc be from the fmaller and tcuderer fhoots, which 
is ftill efteemed the bell; the harder and thicker bark is cut and 
made to roll up in imitation of this, but is inferior, though from 
the fame plant. This at leaf! is fuppofed; but I do not fpeak from 
authority. 


3. Afuph}. P. Afyphcmo in Matthioli, p. 42. Per¬ 

haps for 

This term, if not Oriental, is from the Greek nnhpijXo?, aftrphelos, 
fignifying cheap or ordinary ; but we do not find afuphd ufed in this 
manner by other authors : it may be an Alexandrian corruption of 
the language, or it may be the abbreviation of a merchant in his 
invoice. 


* The Dutch arc a ecu fed of this by their 
rivals, as well as dimini/hing the growth of 
nutmeg, &c. in the Molucca Tfiands. But 1 
obferve in the account of Hugh Boyd's Err- 
bafly to Ceylon (lad. Annual Regifter, 1799), 
an afferticn, that the true ciinumon never grew 


any where but in- Ceylon. 

17 I doubt thia relation at die fame time I 
notice it; but an iuquiry might fliil be made, 
whether the Greek term tafia be not a cor¬ 
ruption of ghti. 
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4. "A^i^oc. Aroma. D. P. 

Aroma is the general name for any warm fpice or drug; but it is 
twice inferted in a lift of cafias, and is therefore probably a fpecies 
as well as the others. It would intimate *n aromatic fmcll or flavour, 
and is poflibly one of fuperior quality, i is remarkable that Mofts 
lifts the fame term of fwect-ftented cinnamon. 

5. M uyXct. Mogla. P. 

- A fpecies unknown. 

6. Morw. Moto. P. 

A fpecies unknown. 

7. Export t>ci. Sclcrotera. D. P. Xylo Qajfia , Wood Cinnamon. D. 

From the Greek Expo's, hard. This is a term which occurs 

frequently, and perhaps diftinguilhes the cafia lignea (wood cinna¬ 
mon) from the cafia fiftula (cannclle or pipe cinnamon): it may, 
however, fignify only a hard and inferior fort, in oppofition to 
brittlenefs, which is one of the characters of the fupenor ipccies. 

8. 9, 10. A texKtty Kittx, Axxxg. Dooaka t Kitta , Dacar. P. 

Dacar is noticed by Diofcorides, Matthioli, p. 42. 
and Moto by Galen. F. 

All unknown. But Salmafius, and other commentators, agree in 
fuppofing them all to be fpecies of the lame fp.ee. 

Under Caflia, in the Digeft, are mentioned, 

1. e Turiana vel ‘Tbymiania , and 

2 . Xylo CaJJia. 

4 g 2 Turiana 
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Turiana and Thymiama are espreffions for tlie fame thing in 
Latin and Grfeek—Incenfe. Kafia was mixed perhaps with incenfe 
in the temples, as well as other aromatic gums and odours. See 
Hoffman in Thymiama, But Dr. Falconer fuppofes thel'e not to be 
different fpecies of eafia, mixtures with it, but fimply thus and 
thymiama j which, however, xylo caffia feeing to contradict. He 
thinks alfo, “ that tuiriana may be the laurus caflia which grows in 
“ Spain, on the river Turia or Guadalaviar.” 

Flavibus ct rofeis formofus Turia ripis.” 

Claudim de f/audibus Screnx, JZ. 


Thefe are the ten forts enumerated in the Periplus **. Profeffor 
Thunberg, who vifited Ceylon in his voyage from Batavi^, reckons 
ten forts likewife. Four-of nearly equal value and excellence i three 
that arc found only in the interior above the Ghauts **, in the go¬ 
vernment of the king of Candi; and three which are not worth 
gathering. The mod remarkable which he mentions are : 

The raffe 40 or penni-curundu, honey cinuamon, and capuru 
curundu, or camphor cinnamon, from the root of which camphor 
Is diftilled: this lad is found only in the interior. The cinnamon 
for the European market was collected in the woods by the natives 
employed in the Dutch fervice, but has ftnee been planted on the 
. fandy downs on the coad. Thefe plantations, befides their conve¬ 
nience, are fo thriving, that the pra£tice is likely to be continued. 
Can I conclude this account without obferving, that this rich and 


■'* Twr> other forts may be colle&cd from coafl Is a level, the interior it high and table 
Galen ; Arcbo, and Diphnhe. Larcher, He- land. All above the mountain* is ilill pufTcifcd 
Tixl. vol. iii. p. 345-. by the king of Candi; the Dutch had, and 

* I ufe the term improperly, but Ceylon Engltfh have, only the coaft. 
partakes of the nature of the continent—the 40 See Knox’s Jliftory of Ceylon, p* 16. 

valuable 
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valuable ifland is now in the poffeffion of the Englifli; and without 
a prayer, that the commerce may be conduced on more liberal 
principles, and the natives treated more generoufly by them than by 
their predeceflbrs? The knowledge which the ancients had ol 
this ifland is treated at large in the Sequel to the Peri pi us; 
and it is to be hoped that the prefent governor, Frederick North, 
whole mind is ftored with ancient knowledge, and whofe attention 
is alive to modern information, will communicate his refearches to 
the public. 

I have only to add, that the Sanlkreet names of this fpice are 
Savernaca and Ourana, as I learn from the Afiatick Refearches, 
vol. iv. p. 235.; and that Salmafius mentions Salihaca as the Arabic 
appellation, which he derives from the Greek SuXik^ lignea, or 
woody (p. 1306.), but which, if I did not pay great refpett to his 
authority, I fhould rather derive from Salikc, the Greek name of 
the ifland in the age of Ptolemy.—-I have now only to requeft that 
this detail, too prolix for the work, may be accepted by the reader, 
not as the natural, but the claflical hiftory of cinnamon. 

38. Koarciri^og. Tin . P.' 

Tin is mentioned as an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and 
the Coaft of Malabar. It has continued an article of commerce 
brought out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the countries on 
the Mediterranean, by the Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
carried into the Eaftern Ocean, from the origin of the commerce. 
It is only within thefe few years it has found its way into China in 
Britifli vcflels, where it is now become an article of luch magnitude, as 
greatly to diminilh the quantity of fpccie neceflary for that market. 

39. K OCTTV- 
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39. KatTTuGfiftjH', UxT^ovaviyvi, Ka£i*x«T)f. KattyburinPair*- 

pafAge> Kabalite. Peri pi. p. 28. 

DiiTercnt fpecies of nard. See N <*£&#. P. 

40. Katuva.Katt kttXoI y rrcXxS. Kaunakai. P. 

Coverlids plain, of no great vlaue (or, according to another read¬ 
ing, not many), with the nap‘ on one fide. Hefychius and Phavo- 
rinus, cited by Hudfon. 

•Hr f •• - » » ' A 4~ * cT i f • t !,v{J 

4 * »; 

41. Ceramiium. D. A gem. 

Sahnalius fays there are two fort»: 

1. A pure chryftal. 

2. Another red, like a carbuncle. v fi » ' 

He thinks the chryftal to be the true ceraunium; and that Claudian 
is miftaken when lie writes, 

Pyrcncifque fub anlris 
Ignea fulminex legere Ccraunia nymphx 

42. kokxvSiotpuvTu. KolanJtpb'iuta. P. 

Large fhips on the coaft of Coromandel, in which th$ natives 
traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had vclTcls alfo called fangara, 
made of one piece of timber, which they ufed in their commerce 
on the coaft of Malabar. The raonoxyla of Pliny were employed in 
bringing the pepper down the rivers to the coaft. Lib. vi. 23. 

4.3. K o^ctX.av. Cored. P. 

44. Kocrrof C<Jins, Cojlum. D. P. 

Is confidcred as a fpice and aromatic by Pliny, lib. xii. c. 12. 

41 It io worthy of remark, that in the enti- the Milcfians, there /huuld be tin* diftinftloi. ; 
mnationof gifts made bvScleucusC^llinicus to Frankiocenfe - - 10 talents. 

it 
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It is called radix, the root , pre-eminently, is nard is ftyled the leaf. 
Coftus being, as we may iuppofc, the beft of aromatic, roots, as nard 
or fpikenard was the beft of aromatic plants. This fuppofition ex¬ 
plains a much-difputed paflage of Pliny. Radix et folium Imlis 
eft maximo pretio: the (root) coftus, and the (leaf) fpikenard, arc 
of the higheft value in India. Radix cofti guftu fervens, odore 
eximio, frutice alias inutili: the root of the coftus is hot to the tafte, 
and of confummate fragrance ; but the plant itfelf, in other refpefts, 
without ufe or value. It is found at the head of the 1 attalene, 
where the Indus firft divides to inclofe the Delta; of two forts, 
black and white, the black is the inferior fort, and the white beft. 
Its value is fixtecn denarii 45 , about twelve {hillings and eight pence 
a pound.—Thus having difcufTed the coftus or root, he proceeds to 
the leaf or plant: De folio nardi plura dici par eft; but of this here¬ 
after. It is here only mentioned to give the true meaning of the - 

paffage. 

This root is faid, by Salmafius, to grow in Arabia as well as India f 
and I do not find that it has acquired any European name, though 
it was formerly much ufed in medicine, and called the Arabian, or 
true coftus. It is confounded by Gothotred, firft with coftamomum, 
which he derives from Mount Amanus, and fecondiy, with carda- 


Myrrh - i 

Cafia - -« 3 pounja. 

Cinnamon • • 2 pounds. 

Collin* - - * P°un<*- 

The reafon h evident ; frnnkinctnfe and 
myrrh were procurable in Arabia, which bor¬ 
dered ou his own kingdom. Cafia, cinnamon, 
and coilus, were Eaft India commodities. Sec 
Chiftull, Antiq. Aflat. p. 71. 

But the leaf is applied pre-eminently to 
the betel In India to this day. See Hcrlclot 


rn voce. Son nom le plus commun eft 13 ctr<T 
cu Bctle, dont le premier fc prononce aufil 
barra, qui fignific chcz les Indies, en general 
la fcuille dc quelquc plante, et qui s’appliquc 
par excellence a la fcuille dc Tcmbul, en par¬ 
ticular. 

Pliny has applied the leaf par excellence to 
the nard, and then confounded feveral pro¬ 
perties of the betel with it. See 

o r jphe numbers iu Pliny are dubious. 
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xnomum. (See Saint. p. 4®°* & f e *lfp) ^ fupjpofcd that anto- 
’ mum, as it is found in cinn-atnemum, carda-momum, and coft- 
amomum, implies the warmth and gentle pungency of an aromatic; 
for the amoinum itfelf, if we know what it is, is of a hot, lpicy, 
pungent taftc. (Chambers’s Dift. in voce.) ButSalmalius and Hoff¬ 
man feem to trace it to a Greek origin inculpatus), and to 

fignify unadulterated. Xhcy apply it likcwiic to rnomia or rnuinia, 
becaufe t!ie amomnm was particularly ufed to pxefcrve the body Irom 
putrefa&ion. It was found in India and Syria, but the beft in Ara¬ 
bia (imported ?). Tbe Arabian is white, fweet, light of weight, and 
fragrant; the Syrian is heavier, pale, and ftrong feented. Gothofred, 
from lfid. xvii. 9. Pioicoxid- lib. i. c. 14* viin. i. 2. and xii. 24. 
piofeorides fays it grows in Armenia, Media, and l’ontus, c. 14.; 
but the whole account is very dubious; all fpeak of its warmth 
and pungency ; but let us apply this to the coftus, which, in regard 
to its unadulterated date, and its qualities, is ftili much queftionedt 
its properties are—“ I. Fragrance : Odorum caufa unguentorutnque 
“ ct deliciarum, ft placet etiam luperftitionis gratia emuntur quo- 
“ niam thure fupplicamus et cofto. Plin. xxii. 24. Coftum molle 
« date ct blandi mihi thuris odores. Ure puer coftum Afi'ynum 
“ redolentibus aris. Propert. lib. iv. ITAtif*? s^v x<*\ rjtutv orfiyr 
it Diof. —li. Pungency ; both coftus and coftamomum are faid to 
« be of a warm, pungent quality : TWurvs 2 * rvi fyfMius xx < Stp/xn 
** psr$xP imorv\TOi xxi $\)votjAtu<;, Cjalen. Guftu fervens, 1 liny.*—It is 
“ mentioned in the Geoponica, as one of the ingredients for making 
*. the fpiced wine, called trxvxi Lib. vii. c. 13. But the bed 
“ writers on the coftus of the ancients think it is not afeertained. ’ 
F. F. Pfeudocoftus nafeitur in Gargano Apulia- monte.—Of the 
coftus brought from the Eaft Indies there are two lorts, but leldom 
5 more 
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more than one is found in the fhops, coftus dulcis officinarum : this 
root is the fize of a finger, confifts of a ycllowilh woody part in- 

clofed within a whitilh bark.the cortical part is brittle, warm, 

bitterifh, and aromatic, of an agreeable fmell, refembling violets or 
Florentine orris. New Difpenfatory.—It always contrads a bittcr- 
nefs, and grows black by keeping, which probably accounts for the 
white being more valuable (as Pliny fays), bccaufe it is frelh. M. 
Geoffroi, a French academician, mentioned under this article in 
Chambers’s Di&ionary, confidcrs it as the European elacampane 
root, which, he aflerts, when well fed and prepared, has the pro¬ 
perties of the Indian aromatic. 

Coftus corticofus, bark coftus, has a fcent of cinnamon. 

45. Ku 7rtjof. P. Cyperus. 

An aromatic rulh. (Plin. xxi. 18. Matthioli in Diofcor. p. 26.) 
It is of ufe in medicine. The bed from the Oafis of Ammon, the 
fecond from Rhodes, the third from Thrace, and the fourth from 
Egypt. It is a different plant from the Cypirus, which comes from 
India. See Hoffman. Chambers. 

A 

46. A ctSavov **. D. P. 

A gum or refin, from a plant called leda, lada, or ledum, a fpecics 
of ciftus. It is of a black colour, from Arabia ; the Eaft India fort 
is very heavy, and like a grit-ftone in appearance. Dr. Burgefs 

44 Herod, lib. iii. p. 253. where he fays, grant, odorific gum. See Larchcr, Herod, 
it it colle&ed from goats' beards, a mod fra- tom. i:i. p. 350. 

4 h informs 
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informs me that it is adulterated with pitch from Pegu. It Is 
colleded in Crete from the beards of goats. Plin xxvt. 8. And 
Tournefort faw it obtained from the thongs of whips laflted over 
the plants in the fame ifland. It is likewife obtained by a bow- 
ftring bound with wool, to which the lanugo adheres. F. 

47, A xKKOf xgwfictTtvoct Ldccus. Coloured Lack, D. P. 

Is a gum adhering to the fmall branches of trees, fuppofed to be 
depofited by an infect. When taken off and melted it is reddifh, 
formed into granulated feed, iu which form it is uled as lack lor ja¬ 
panning ; or into fhell-lack for fealing-wax. Pomet. b. viii. p. 200. 

A dye of the red purple (according to Ratnufio, pref. to the Pe- 
riplus, litcco de tingere) ; but Salmafius, Plin. Exercit. p. 1160, fays 
it is a cloth of this colour. 

. \ . * ' ‘ ( • 'i • • „ f • 

48. j Lafer, Beti'zoin. D. 

« This appeals to be the filphium found in Syria, Armenia, and 
“ Africa. Diofcor. Hi. 79. Lafer eft liquor feu Iacryina, Grrecis 
« yurepo ?, Latinis lafer nominatur. Matthioli, Diof. in,voce. That 
“ is the infpiffated juice. The ftalk was called filphium ; the’ root, 
« magugdaris ; the leaves, mafpeton. Theophrait. vi. 3. The X<A- 
“ tp/tr xotvXoc yc, once are mentioned by Hippocrates even as articles 
« of food, and faid to be taketj largely by fome, but with caution, 
« bccaufe it was apt to remain long in the boJy of thofc unac- 
*« cuftomed to It. Theophrallus mentions the (talk as food ; Apicius 
“ ftates it among the condiments of the table : Porcus lalaratu^ 
w bcedus lafaratus. Perfumes were formerly tiled in England with 
“ meat ; the nobility were made lick with the perfumed viands of 
41 .Cardinal Wolfey.” F. F.—The country' moil famous for producing 
6 .it 
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it was Cyrcne in Africa, where it was fo much a flaple commodity, 
that the Cyrenian coins were marked with the tilphium. It is now 
brought from Siam and Sumatra; is ufed in medicine and cofmeucs. 
See Chambers in voce, and Gothofred, who cites Columella, vi. 17. 
Ifid. xvii. 9. It is vulgarly called Gum Benjamin. Pliny mentions 
it inter eximia naturae dona, xxii. 23* 

49. Aevricc. Linen , from the Latin lintca. Sec 

. . V > '' 1 ' 

50. A [£uvos. Frankincenfc ". D. P. 

51. AiCwoc 0 vs^xtmo;. From beyond the Straits of Bab-cL 

Mav.d-eb> P- 

A gum or refin fufficiently common in Europe, ftill; originally 
introduced from AVabia only, and ufed by (he nations on the Medi¬ 
terranean under the denomination of thus and libanus which are fy- 
nonymous. Its name is derived from fcj* 7 , laban, white, Heb. and 
pi 1 ?, loban, Arabic, becaufe the pureft fort is white 4ft without mix¬ 
ture! See Bochart, tom. i. p. 106. Hence libanus and the cor¬ 
rupt olibanum. M. Polo calls it encens blanc. Bergeron’s Col. 
p. 1 53, It was chiefly brought from Hadramaut or Sagar, a tra& 
of Arabia on the ocean. The bed fort is likevvife in fmall round 

grains called f«> m the Arabic chonden Bochart ’ ibid * 

But Niebuhr fays, that the libanus of Arabia at prefent is greatly in¬ 
ferior to that brought from India, as being foul, mixed with fand 
andflones; headdsalfo, that the plant which produces it, though 
cultivated at Kefchin and Schahr (Sagar) is not native, but origi¬ 
nally from Abyflinia. See Niebuhr. Arabia, tom. i. p. 202. ii. 

4' Olibanus, oleum I.ibanl. gef* has many fpecimens of Arabian li- 

* 4 it grows yellow by keeping. Dr. Bur- banus. ^ 

* 411 2 P* 1 3 1 * 
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p. 131, in which opinion he is fupported by Bruce. The Arabians 
paid a thoufand talents of frankincenfe by way of tribute to Perfia. 
Plin. xii. 1 7. Herodot. When Niebuhr was in Arabia, the Engliflr 
traders called the Arabian fort incenfe of frankincenfe, and the In¬ 
dian or better fort, benzoin, and the worft benzoin was efteemed 
more than the belt incenfe. The Arabs themfelves preferred the In¬ 
dian to their own, and called it bachor java, either becaufe it grew 
in that ifland, or was imported from Batavia. See alfo d’Auville, 
Georg. Anc. tom. ii. p. 223. 

52. A iSi'ccf 'YaXijf irXtlovu, yevy Mupf/ryf rtjc ye,cuevij; cy 

AtorTroXu. Glaft and Foredune made at Diofpohs, P, 

ift. Lithia Hyala. Several forts of glafs, pafte, or chryftal. 

See article AtBiot 

2d. A iStac Mu fglim. P. 

Which Salmafius fays, ought always to be written morrina, not 
myrrhina, myrrina, murrhina, or murrina. And he maintains that 
it is certainly the Oriental porcelanc. It is here evidently joined as 
the adjeftive to A< 5 /a, as it is afterwards (p. 28. Peripl.) mentioned 
with AtS/u 0vuynvih and conne£led in a limilar manner, AiSia iwx.lvx ^ 
M vfefoit where it is fpecified as brought down from the capital of 
Guzerat, OzSne, (Ougein,) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach. All 
thisfeems to confirm the opinion that it was porcelanc procurable 
in India at that time, as it now is; and that it was brought into 
Egypt by the (hips that went to India. But what is more extraor¬ 
dinary is, that it was imitated in the manufactories of Diofpolis in 
Egypt, juft as our European porcclane is now formed upon the pat¬ 
tern of the Chinefe. 

But 
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But in oppofition to this opinion, Mr. Dutens, under the article 
Sardonyx, fuppofes that ftone employed and cut, to form the Murr- 
hina, on account of its beauty, and the great number of ftrata in a 
fmall corapafs, that the Sardonyx was formed into fmall vafes, as 
well as various forts of agates, there can be- little doubt; but why 
after cutting, it fliould lofe the name of fardonyx, and take that of 
murrhina, is ftill to be explained; and how they lhould be baked in 
Parthian furnaces, or imitated atDiofpolis, mult likewife be inquired. 
The belt argument in favour of Mr. Dutens’ opinion, is, the con¬ 
necting it with owX'lvv) in the invoice of the Periplus, A lOt'u opu^vrf 
xa» Mkm/kij, and I.ampridius likewife fays of Heliogabalus, as cited by 
Gefner, myrrhinis et onychinis minxit. Thefe inltances are fo 
Itrong, that if the other qualities attributed Jo this precious commo¬ 
dity could be accounted for, and rendered confident, the fuftrage of 
a writer fo intelligent and well informed, ought to prevail. Gefner 
produces a variety of authorities from Jo. Frid. Ghriltius, which 
confirm this opinion of Mr. Dutens, or at lead prove it a foflil. The 
principal one is from Pliny, xxxvii. 2,andxxxiii. proem. Chryftallina 
et myrrhina ex eadem terra fodimus, fo that it is pofitively alferted 
to be a foflil from Karmania; while the colours afligned to it, of 
purple, blue and white, with the variegated reflexion from the mix¬ 
ture, fuit much better with porcelane. Martial ftyles it myrrhina 
piCta, xiii. p. iio, and notices it as capable of containing hot li¬ 
quors, a property in which it feems oppofed to glafs or chryftal. 

Si calidum potes ardenti murra Falcrno 
Convenit, et melior fit fapor inde mero. 

The fapor here, and the odor mentioned by others, fuit the far¬ 
donyx no better than porcelane ; but the teftimony of Propertius is 

as 
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as dired to prove it factitious, as that of Pliny to prove it a foflil. 

Murreaque in Parthis pocula codta fotis, iv. 5. 2 6 . 

And to refill this evidence, Chriftius contends, that the Murrea are 
not the 1 ’ame as Myrrhina; but an imitation like the Diofpolite ma- 
nufadory. Iam by no means qualified to decide in this difpute, 
where (he difficulties on either fide feem unfurmountahle ; but as 
my own opinion inclines rather in favour of porcelane, I will ftatc 
my reafon plainly, anti leave the determination to thofe who arc 
better informed. 

Porcelane, though it is factitious, and not a foifil, is compofed of 
two materials which are foflil, the petuhtze and the clay. The 
former, the Chinefe call the bones, and the latter the flelh. The' 
place of petutttze is fupplied, in our European imitations, by flints 
reduced to an impalpable powder j and the vitrifadion of the pe- 
tuntze or the flints in the furnace, gives to porcelane that degree of 
tranflucency it poflVfles. The pctutitzeis fuppofed to be found of late 
in England. Now it is a well known fad, that the ancient compo- 
fition of porcelane in China, was laid to be prepared for the fon by 
the father, and to lie buried for fevcral years before it was prepared 
for the furnace, and the inferiority of the modern porcelane, is thought^ 
by the Chinefe connoiffeurs, to a rife from the neglcd of this practice. 
May not this have given rife to the opinion that the murrhina were a 
foflil produdion ? 

Another confideration arifes from the words employed by Pliny 
to exprefs the murrhitic veflcls, which are capis and abacus , fiunify¬ 
ing, if H irdouin be corred, literally, the cup and faucer, and the 
capis which was a vefiel ufed in facrifices, was regularly a vas 

fidlle. 

But 
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But the laft circuinftance I fliall mention is, the fizeof that muir- 
hine veflel mentioned by Pliny, which contained three pints (lex- 
tarios). Can it be fuppofed that a fardonyx was ever feen of this 
fize ? he adds indeed afterwards, amplitudine nufquam parvos exce- 
dunt abacos, which, to make it confiftent, muft be qualified with the 
exception of the former veflel that contained three pints. He has 
other particulars which lead us again to porcelane, craflitudine raro 
quanta dittum eft vafi potorio, and in another paffage, humorem 
putant fub terra calore denfari, which he certainly applies to the 
concodion of a foflil, but which bears no little refemblance to the 
maturing of the materials before mentioned. 

After all, if it was a gem, it is aftojiUhing that the fardonyx Ihould 
be mentioned by no ancient author, as appropriated to this purpofe. 
If it was factitious, it is equally ftrange, that nothing ftronger fhould 
appear on that fide of the queftion, than tfie capis ol Pliny. I he 
diftinaion could not have been tniftaken. The country he aflignS’ 
to the production, is Karmania, in the kingdom of Parthia, and that 
it came from Parthia 47 into Egypt, to the countries on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and to Rome, feems evident from a variety of authorities 
and that it might well do, if *e confider that Parthia communicated 
with India by means of the Perfian Gulph, and poflihly on the 
north with China 48 itfelf, by means of the caravans. The mention 
of Karmania by Pliny, as the country where the murrhina w«re ob¬ 
tained, favours the fuppolition of procuring thele vellcls Irotn India;, 


47 The kingdom, not the province, a* wc 
may fee from a former citation noticing Kar- 

* > v fliat there Wat an intcrcourfe with the 
Seres on the north of the Him main moun¬ 
tains, and that exchange of commodities took 


place at fome frontier, like that between the 
Ruffians and Chintfe at Kiatcha, is evident 
from Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Peri pith Whe¬ 
ther the Seres were Chrneft, or an intenne* 
diatc tribe between India and China, it not 
material in the prclvnt inllance. 

fon 
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for the communication of Karmania with Scindi and Guzerat is 
alr.toft immediate, and certainly prior to the navigation from Egypt 
to that coaft. Blit in Guzerat they were obtained, when the author 
of the Perip 1 us was employed in that trade; and their arrival at the 
market^of Baroacli, from the interior of India, may induce us to 
l'uppofe, that they came into India from the north. 

The immenfe value of thefe veffel# at Rome might well arife from 
their icarcity. They were lirft feen there in the triumphal procelfion 
of Pompey ; and it muft be obferved that Pornpey returned from the 
Ihores of the Cafpian Sea. They were afterwards introduced into 
ufe at the tables of the great, but of a fmall lize and capacity, as 
cups for drinking. Afterwards one which held three fextarii or 
pints, wa# fold for feventy talents 4 ’; and at length Nero gave 
three’ 0 hundred for a fingle veflel. The extravagance of the pur- 
chafer might, in this inflance, enhance the price, but the value of 
the article may be better eftimated by the opinion of Auguftus, who, 
upon the conqueft of Egypt, l'eie&ed out of all the fpoiis of Alex¬ 
andria a fingle murrhine cup for his own ufe. Now, therefore, if 
the murrhine was porcelane, it may be a piece of information ac¬ 
ceptable to our fair countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra did 
not indeed fip her tea, but drink her Mareotick wine out of china. 

I have not been able to confult the work of Chriftius, but take the 
account of his argument from Gefner, and I refer the reader for fur¬ 
ther information to Gefner in voce, to Chambers’s Di&ionary, to 
Salmafius, Plin. Exercit. and to an exprefs diflertation in the Vo¬ 
lumes of the Academy of Belles Lettres, which I have formerly feea, 
but have not now an opportunity of confulting. I recollect that 

£’ 1 3*562* The Turn* feem as immoderate for a cup of 

£' fardonyx as for porctiar.c. 

it 
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it is in favour of the opinion, that murrina and porcelane are the 
fame. 


Aifl»as Ji u<pxvrjs. P. 

A tranfparent fubftance of ftone cr pebble, but it is probably here 
the glafs made of ftone as clear and bright as chryftal, and the fame 
as ru\rj, Hyal£ mentioned before. Salmafius (p. 1096.) has a very 
curious quotation from the Scholiaft on Ariftophancs ad Nubes, 
Aft ii. feene 1. “ We call Hyalos (he fays) a material made of a cer- 
“ tain plant burnt, and wafted by fire fo as to enter into the compo- 
“ fition of certain [glafs] veflels. But the ancients appropriated the 
«« term hyalos to a tranfparent ftone called kruon, or chryftal.”-— 
This perfectly accords with the manufacture of glafs, compofed of 
fand, or flints, and the allies of a plant called kali or vitraria in Nar- 
bonne. Salm. ibid, and Chambers in voce. But glafs has its name 
from glaftum ” or woad, the blue dye y becaufe common glafs was of 
that colour, but the tranfparent Honey glafs [flint glafs] here men¬ 
tioned feems to take its name [&«£«*'!??] tranfparent, and [Y«A»J] 
chryftalline, from its fuperior purity and imitation of the chryftal. 
The whole paflfage in the Scholiaft is interefting, and worth confult- 
ing. Nub. aft ii. feene 1. 1 . 766. Tr,v TmXov Xiyag. 

“ The hyalos or chryftal is formed circular and thick for this pur- 
“ pofe [the purpofe of a burning glafs], which being rubbed with 
“ oil and warmed, they bring near the wick of a lamp and light 
« it[it was rubbed with oil probably to clean it, but why warmed 


v See VofGus ad Melam, Varior. cd.‘ 172a, fms adds, apud Cambro-Britannos ifatidis pro- 
wbo ciica Pliny, lib. xxii. c. 1. Simile ptan- ventus glas nppellatur, et cwruJevim colorcm. 
tagin glaftum in Gallia, quo Britannornm Herba iUlis ia woad. 
cot]jugc6 nurufquc toto corpore oMilse. Vof- 
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does not; appear.] “ Homer knew nothing of the chryftal, but 
“ mentions amber[true, for with Homer xguVrorMaf is always ice.], 

Hence it appears that chryftal was known to Ariftophanes, and 
the application of it to the purpofes of a burning glafs; that glafs 
was known in tlie lime of the Scholiaft, and that Homer knew 
nothing of either. The ufe of a pebble or chryftal, however, to 
kindle fir.c, is known at leaft as early as the writings of Orpheus, 
TTf^i hOuv. And if the writings attributed to Orpheus be really the 
work of Pythagoras, or a Pythagorean, as Cicero luppofe3, De Nat. 
Deorum, the knowledge of this property is. ftill very old. But 
Tyrwhitt has overfet all the antiquity of this Orpheus, and brings 
the poem Jlifl k/Ouv down to the lower empire—to Conftantins, or 
even lower. See Prrrf. p. to. et feq. 

Why glafs was fo late before it was introduced to the knowledge 
of the Greeks and Romans, or other nations on the Mediterranean, 
feems extraordinary •> but De Neri (Art. de la Verrerie, Paris, 1752) 
informs us, that glafs is not mentioned in the Old Teftament, and 
appears in the New only, in the epiftles of St. Paul, St. James, and 
the Revelations; that of the Greeks, Ariftotle is the firft who makes 
exprefs mention of it, and alligns the reafon why it is transparent, 
and why it will not bend, but in a dubious paflage ; in,Rome it was 
but little kuown before the year 536, U. C. and was not applied to the 
ufe of windows tiil near the reign of Nero. Seneca, Ep. xc. This 
feems the more extraordinary as the art of making giafs was known 
in Egypt in the carl eft times. The mummies of the Catacombs 
near Memphis arc ornamented with glafs beads; and it has lately 
been difeovered that the mummies of thcThcbaid are decorated with 
the fame material ; which carries the invention much higher, poflibly 

to 
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to 1600 years before our era (Ripaud’s Memoir). It this be a faCl, 
we arrive at the Diofpolis of Upper Egypt, the Thebes ot Homer 
for the origin of the invention, but the Diolpolis ot the Periplus is 
in the Lower Egypt on the Lake Menfaleh, though the name and 
fite is much difputed, as we learn from d’Anville, (Egype, p. 92,) 
but at Tennis on that Lake, the French found remains of brick, 
porcelane, pottery, and glafs of all colours, (Memoirs, p. 223,) 
and at the Lower Diofpolis, we find the lame fubllances noticed by 
the Periplus with the addition of wine, dipfe, and an imitation ot 
the murrhine vcflels. Strabo informs us, that he converfed with the 
manufacturers of glafs at Alexandria, who told him that there was 
a hyalite earth; which of neccflity entered into their compofitions 
of a fuperior fort, and particularly in the coloured glafe, but that Hill 
greater improvements had been made at Rome, both in regard to co¬ 
lours and facility of operation (lib. xvi. p. 758.). The feme manu¬ 
facture was continued afterwards at Tyre and Berytus; and at Tyre 
it was found by Benjamin of Tudcla, as late as the year 1173* 
(Bergeron, p. 17.) At Rome it was certainly known before the 
fecond Punick war, becaufe Seneca mentions rufticitatis damnant 
Scipionem quod non in Caldarium fuum fpecularibus diem ad- 
miferit, but this was in the Bath or Sudatory ; in houfes it was in¬ 
troduced later, vitro abfeonditur Camera, Ep. 86, et quaxlam de- 
mum noftra memoria prodifle feimus ut fpcculariorum ufum perlu- 
cente tejla. clarum tranfmittentium lumen; but tejla does not quite 
exprefs gLi/s. Martial mentions glafs applied to the hot-houfe or 
green-houfe, lib. 8 ; and drinking glafles he calls chryftalla (lib. x. 
59, Ed. Fitzger.). Pliny alfo writes, maximus tamen honos eft in 
candido tranflucentibus, quam proxima chryflalli fimilitudine, ufus 
vero ad potandum argenti mctalla et auri pepulit. Lib. xxxvi. 26. 
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From wine 1 ! we learn, that the Romans ui'ed drinking ghiflea as we 
do, in preference to gold or filver, and that the material was not 
vitrum , but the white Hint glais like chryflal, as ours is. Gibbon has 
obferved, that Alignftus knew not the comfort of clean linen or glalk 
windows, but glafs windows were within a century after his time- 
adopted in Rome. In England we are indebted to Theodorus, arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, who introduced glafs windows, mufic, geo¬ 
metry, and claffical learning into England about the year 670. Beda, 
Ec. Hift. lib. iv. c. 2. 

That clear or flint glafs aflumed its name from chryftal, is 

ftill more apparent from apaflage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 128. ed. 
We Gel. where mention is made of both forts, the factious and na¬ 
tive "Te Ac >>, as he writes it. The glal's coffin of Alexander is called 
•TaA/n*, by Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 794. Sec Herod, iii. p. 206. et 
Weflel. not. et Diod, ii. p. 15. 

54. Aifae KuWfxvoi, JcctAAdtiycf. P. Cdllaitt. Stone. 

The Lapis Callals or Callainus of Pliny is a gem of a pale green 
colour found in Caueafus, Tartary, and the bell fort in Karrnai ia; 
it is called an emerald by RamuGo, and it was poffibly one of thofo 
fubftances which Dutens, fays the ancients, miftook for the emerald,., 
and which he calls Peridot, Spatb, Fluor, and prime d’Emeraude, 
the diftin&ions of which arc attended to by few, except jewellers or - 
collectors; others think Callais and Callainus two diftind Hones j 
the Peridot is a pale green, inclining to yellow. Id. 

Saimafms writes it Cailinus, and fays it may be a pebble or agate, 
inclofcd in another 5 *, and that it is Ioofe and rattles; this Pliny calls 

** But he mentions it af a top« 7 , and fa ye, blue, why not a turquoife? which it flill a 
Uicrc arc topezes of two di/Tertht colours j if favoutite ftonc 10 the Eaft. 

13 Cytis, 
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Cytis, xxxvli. 56. Hard. Cytis circa Copton nafcitur Candida, et vi- 
detur intus habere petram qua: fentiatur etiam drepitu. 

^ ’a!&o{ o^jixvo;, P. Opjian Stone. 

Probably ferpentine or haematite, in the opinion of Dr. Burgefs. 
Salmafius objefts to Pliny for calling it opfidian, or faying it was dif- 
covered by Opfidius. In Greek it is always opfian, and is a green 
{lone very dark, approaching to black. It was found in the inlands 
of Ethiopia; and from taking a high polifti was u fed by the em¬ 
peror Domitian to face a portico, fo that from the reflexion he 
might difeover if any one was approaching from behind. 

The opfidian done, mentioned by Pliny, is very dark but tranflii- 
cent, and a faditious fort of it which he likewife notices, feems very 
much to refemble the material of which onr brown or red tea-pots 
are compofed. Totum rubens, atque non tranflucens, hazmatinon 
appellatum. See difeourfe in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences. The fpecimens of this done, which I have fecn, are fo dark 
that the green cad can only be difeovered by holding them in a par¬ 
ticular pofition. The clofencfs of their texture feems to admit of 
any degree of polifh that the artid may be difpofed to give them. 

The fpecimen which I faw was brought from Egypt by a Gentle¬ 
man who had vifited the country : it was edeemed fuch in Egypt, and 
acknowledged for opfian by feveral of the mod curious obfervers at 
Rome; and it exadly anfwers the defeription of Ifidorus, adduced 
by Hardouin on this paffage: ed autem niger, interdum et virens , 
aliquando et tranflucidus, crafliore vifu. And again : obfidiua lapis 
niger ed, tranflucidus et vitri habens fimilitudinem. Ifldor. lib. t 6 . 
Orig. cap. 15. and cap. 4. That opfian and obfidian have been con¬ 
founded, 
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founded* or applied to different fubftances, may be allowed; but 
the opfidian of Pliny came from ^Ethiopia, and fo did the opfian of 
the Perlplus; and whatever be the name, the fame foflil feerns to be 
intended. How it may be applied by others,, concerns not the pre- 
fent queftion; and if the etymology be Greek (from imapcM or 
evj/ic), it might be applied to any polirtied ftone which reflects images. 
It is ufed by Orpheus under opallius, lin, 4. in what fenfe I pre¬ 
tend not to determine ; but his claffing it under the opal, which is 
clouded, and fpecifying its pitchy colour (*) irtTvaf Xifatfitw 

Ajuaswle) and Hone-like appearance, petrified, as he fuppofed, from 
the exudation of the pine,- makes me fuppofe it the favne as Pliny 
defcribes, when he mentions the imitations of it and the ftone itfelf: 
In genere vitri ct obfidiana numerantur, ad firailitudinem lapidis 
quern- in JEthiopia. Obhdius invenit, nigerrimt coloris, allquando et 
tranfiucidi craffiore. vifu, atque in fpeculis parietum pro imagine 
umbras reddente. M. Dutcns (p. 66.) fays, It is a volcanic glafs, 
fuch as is found about Mount Etna and Mount Vefuvius; but iu- 
ftead of folving the difficulty, about which, he fays, fo many learned 
jnen have difputed in vain, this only adds to it; for if it was found 
in Italy and Sicily, why fhould it be fought for in Ethiopia, almoft 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, and imported from Egypt at a prodi¬ 
gious expcnce ? 


56. Auy&f, Lygdus. P, 

k 

A beautiful white marble, or rather alabafter, ufed to hold odours; 
Ramulio. Salma fins fays, an imitation of this alabafter ! was 
formed of Parian marble, but that the beft and original fygdus was 

il .Unguenta optima ftmntur in alabaftris. Flim lib, stiii* p» 5. 



brought 
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brought from Arabia, that is, as noticed in the Periplus, from Moofa. 
Salm. p. 559. 

57. A uxtov. Lycium. P. 

A thorny plant, fo called from being found in Lycia principally. 
A juice from which was ufed for dying yellow, mentioned by l’luiy 
and Diofcorides. The women alfo, who affected golden lochs, 
ufed it to tinge their hair. Salm. p. 1164. Why this ihould be 
fought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia, does not appear. It is 
found now in the ihops by the name of the yellow-berry, box thorn, 
grana d’Avignon. Dr. Burgefs. Lycium, in Pliny, is a medicine 
derived from the Garyophyllon, lib. xii. c. 15. Hardouin, who a ^ s 
‘ Lycium porro quid fit ignorari etiam a peritis herbarhs pronunciat 
anguillara, lib. de Simplic. pars in. p. 62 . Nos Clufio credimus c c 
Hacchic Goanorum. 

58. AwJiKEf. Lodices, P. 

Quilts or coverlids. 

a 7 w!rXot jtj evt 07noi. 

Coverlids plain and of the country manufacture at Moofa. 


M 

59. Mapy#t>*Teu f p. 84. D. P- 

Pearls, fifhed for near Cape Comorin, where the filhery ftill con¬ 
tinues, or at the Lackdive lflands, formed a great article of commerce 

on the coaft of Malabar. 


60. MaXa£«0«>t', 


6o. muhit&eifyfir, MiiiMdthrum. D. P. Betel, 

In order to avoid the confufion of ancient authors, we maft con.* 
fider this article under two heads : 

\ 

Firft, as an Unguent, Odour, or Perfume j 
Secondly, as the Betel. 

Firft, as an unguent or perfume, it is certainly aOumed by Horace : 

Corotiatus ntttntW 

Malobithro Syrib capiHos. Hon lib* iu ode vii. 8* 3. 
and by Pliny* 4 when he makes it, with all the fragrant odours of 
the Eaft, enter into the royal unguent of the kings of Perfia. 
(Li,b. xili. c. 2.) And again (lib. xii- c. 12, or 26 Hardouin,) 
where he mentions the nard of Gaul, Crete, and Syria ; the laft 
agreeing with the Syrian odour of Horace, and almoft ascertaining 
the error of confounding fpikenard with the betel. So iikewife 
(lib. xii. c. 59.) Hard. Datct malobathron Syria ex qua exprimitur 
oleum ad unguenta; but in the fame chapter he fays, fapor ejus 
nardo fimilis efife debet fub lingua ; and (lib. xxiii. c. 48. Hard.) 
oris et halitus fuavitatem commendat lingua* fubditum folium: in 
which fenfe, as t)iofcorides alfo teftifies, it is a mafticatory, and not 
an unguent. Added to this, he applies the titular diftin&ion of 
hadrofphxrum, mefofphxrum, and microfph serum, to the fpikenard 
(lib. xii. 26, Hard.), which SalmaGus, Matthioli, and almoft all the 

m It appears by Pliny, lib. xiii. c. t. that fpikenard, the fir(l of odours, which is pre- 
-almoH all the fragrant odours of the Eafl. en- eminently called folium, or the leaf, in oppu- 
tered into the ootnpofitiou of their unguents, fitioo to coilus, or the root. lint the betel-nut 
In the royal Perfiap unguent no lefs than being wrapt in the avecka haf has probably 
twenty-fix odours sw enumerated, and among given rife to the miflattc. See Piiay, lib. xii. 
them the nialnbatbron, which is not lb pro- e- 12. where the hadrofphferum, mcf<jfph*t- 
pcrly an odour as a Hi mutant, if it be the rum, micmfphwiLm — all dill infl. ions of the 
beta-. But it is frequently confounded with the betel, arc falfcly applied lo the fpikenard. 

commen- 
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commentators, agree in afligning fpecificaliy to the betel; and to 
the betel, betre, or petros, they are applied in the Peri plus. (p. penult.) 
The error of Pliny, and his fluctuation in making it both an un¬ 
guent and a mafticatory, arifes from his confidering the fpikenard to 
be ihe leaf kolt b^o^v (which it is not, but a root), and not con¬ 
fidering, or not knowing, that the betel is, above all others, the leaf 
ufed with the areka-nut, and the confiant mafticatory of the Ori¬ 
entals from Malabar to Japan. 

Secondly, that it is a mafticatory is confirmed by Dipfcorides j for 
he fays [u7rori6sTce.i e'e tv? ^AwVtrvr rr^og tuuSiuv ^of^xrog), it IS placed 
under the tongue to fweeten the breath, and it has ( Mvctptv rivet 
euj-ojtia^wTe^ai/) the virtue of ftrengthening the ftomach. If any 
native of the Eaft were at this day afked t,fie properties of betel, no 
doubt he would fpecify thefe two particulars above all others. But 
it fhould feem that Diofcorides was aware of the confufion caufed 
by miftaking the nard for the betel; for he commences his account 
by faying, that fome believe the malabathrum to be the leaf of the 
nard, deceived by the fimilarity of the odour; but the fadt is far 
otherwife. (See Matthioli, p. 40.) 

The author of the Periplus knew that Petros was the leaf, and 
that when the whole compofition was made up together, it was 
called Malabathrum ; for he mentions the method of obtaining it by 
the Seres from the Sefatse, and their exportation of it again, (p. ult.) 
We krtow likewife that the procuring it at the extremity of the Eaft, 
is confonant to modern obiervation ; for though it is ufed in India, 
it is indifpenfable in all ceremonies in Ava, Pegu, China, and the 
iflands of Java, Sumatra, &c. It is now well known to confdl of 
the areka-nut, the betel-leaf, and a mixture of lime from fea-fliells, 
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and fomctimes with the addition of odoriferous drugs. The aivka- 
mit has the appearance of an oblate nutmeg, hard a a horn, and- 
when cut, refembling the nutmeg in its mottled appearance. Dr. 
Burgefs informs me, that the unripe nutmeg is lometimcs prefled, 
and an aromatic liquid procured, fragrant in the higheft degree, 
which perhaps may have fome relation to the perfumed unguent of 
the ancients. The betel is a lpecies of the pepper-plant, and the 
lime is called chinam, the ufe of which turns the teeth black ; and 1 
black teeth coufequently, from the umvcifality of the pra&ice, arc 
the flan third of elegance in all thefe countries where the ullage pre¬ 
vails. For the natural luftory of the ingredients, and the ceremonies 
attending the cuftom, I refer to Sir G. Staunton’s Chinefe Embaflyy 
vol. i. 2j2 .; Mr. Marfden’s Sumatra, p. 242, ; and Mr. Turner’s 
Ertibafly to Thibet, pp. 285. 343. 

The name of this mafticatory varies in different countries, but its 
\rabick name is Tembul, Tembal, or Tambal; and from tamala, 
added to betri or bathra, tainalk-bathra. is derived, and the mala- 
bathra of the ancients, according to the opinion of Salma bus.— 

“ But Stephens (in voce) gives a different etymology ; Ferunt apud 
*'* Indos nafoi in ea regione quse Malabar dicitur, vernacula ipforum 
u lingua. Bat hr urn, five, Beth rum appellari, inde Grsecos compoflta 
* 4 voce nominafife I : . F, What adds £0 the probability 

of this is, that the coail was called Male, till the Arabs added the 
final fyliable. And let it not be thought fantaftical, if we carry our 
conjectures farther eaft—to the country of the Malays, in the Golden 
Cherfonefej for in that part of the world the cuftom is far more 
prevalent, and there the belt ingredients are ftiil procured. The 
Malays were not unknown, by report at leaf!;, to the Greeks; for 
* Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy has a Malai-oo-Colon ku'Kov etKgov, p. 1/6', not far 

from the Straits of Malacca, the country of the Malays. 

From the pra£tice of the natives, another clrcum[lance occurs 
worthy of remark; for it is faid, “ Sin* in mutuis vifitationibus 
“ folia betel manti tenent, ac cum Areka et calce in patinis ligneis 
in benevolentiae fignuin cifferunt hofpiti; tlum utuntur, primo 
“ parum Arekre mandunt, mox folium betel calci illitum, cxemptis 
“ pruts nervis ungne polite is, quern propterea Ion gum atque acutum 
** ha bent.” Nieuhoff, pars ult. Legal. Batav. p. 99. F. F. — I owe 
this curious paffage to the fuggeftion of Dr. Falconer, and I cannot 
help thinking that it correfponds with the expreftton in the Periplus, 
s^tvtKtrxvreg Ka\a[s.ns raj IlsTgve j ex arundmibus ill is quas 

petros appellant nervis Jibrifquc extracts; Biough applied to the 
making up of the compofition, rather than the ufe of it. 

The account of the ingredients mufl be left for the natural hifto- 
rians to develope; but the clafTical hiftory of them, fuch as I have 
been able with the alii [lance of my friends to collect, has been drawn 
from Diofcorides, Pliny, Matthioli, Salmafius, and the other autho¬ 
rities cited, with much labour and attention; and if it contributes to 
remove the obfeurity in which the queftion was involved, let it not 
be received as a tedious difeuffion, but as the effort of an author, 
who was engaged in the inquiry, before he was aware that an 
acquaintance with natural hiftory would become fo material a part 
of his duty. 

62. M xxetg. Macer. P. 

An aromatic from India ; the bark red, the root large. The bark 
ufed as a medicine in dyfenteries. Pith. xii. 8. Sahn. 1302. 
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63. Margarita. D. P. Pearls. 

The Pearl Fifhery is mentioned in the Periplus, both at Bahrein 
in the Gulph of Perfia, and at the Ifland of Ceylon; but I am 
obliged to Mr. Falconer for pointing out “ the authority of Pliny, 
“ lib. ix. 35. or 54 Hard, and lib- vi. 22, or 24 Hard. ; the former 
" of which is cf importance, as marking out not only the filhery 
“ at Ceylon, but at Perimoola, and the Sinus Peritnoolus.” F. For 
the Perimoola of Ptolemy is not far from the Straits of Malacca, and 
approaches (thou b h not nearly) to the Sooloo Fifhery of Mr. Dai¬ 
ry rn pie. Whether pearls are ftiii taken in the Gulph of Siam or 
Cambodia, I am not informed, but they might well be brought 
thither from Borneo ; and the information is highly intertilling. In 
the fame paffage it is noticed by Pliny: Principium ergo, culmenque 
omnium rerum pretli, Margarita; tenent. But it is not true that 
the pearl fold higher at Rome than the diamond; for, lib. xxxvii. 
c. 4. the diamond has the high ell value; the pearl, the iecond; and 
the emerald, the third. 

64, Marucorum Lana. D.' Wool of Marueori. 

The text is corrupt. Rantufio joins it with the following article, 
Fucus, which he reads Marucorum Succus; hut what it means is 
not eafily difcoverable. Dr. Falconer, with great appearance of pro¬ 
bability, fuppofes it to be the wool of the Thibet fheep, of which 
Hi awls are made. 

1 * , * 

64. M <£%xtgoti, P. 

Knives or canjars worn at the girdle. 




66. MtXtt^pSa. 
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66 . MeXit<p 9 a P- 

Brafs Ji or copper, prepared, as Ramufio fays, for veffels of cook¬ 
ery. But rather for ornaments of women, as bracelets, anklets, and 
collars. No ufage of Mi*isp 0 a occurs elfewhere; but metals were 
prepared with feverat materials to give them colour, or make them 
tradable or malleable. Thus £eXo£«<pa in Hefychius was brafs pre¬ 
pared with ox's gall to give it the colour of gold, and uled like ouir 
tinfel ornaments or foil for ftage drefles and decorations. Thus com¬ 
mon brafs was neither dudtile nor malleable, but the Cyprian biafs 
was both. And thus, perhaps, brafs, ftsXieipStx, was formed with 
fo'me preparation of honey. Pliny ufes coronarium poffibly in re¬ 
ference to the fame application of it as Hefychius .mentions, and 
feems to ufe Cyprium in the fenfe of copper. Cyprium regulare is 
the beft copper, and every metal is called regulare when purified, 
omne, purgatis diligenrius ignl vitiis, excodifquc, regulare eft. And 
again Cyprium tenuiftimum quod coronarium vocant, xxxiii. 9^ 


67. MeAi to Xtyopsu>ov (rczKXxgt. 

Honey from canes. Sugar. 


D. P. 


In Arabic, flniker, which the Greeks feem fir ft to have met with 
on the coaft of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the Aiabic name. 
It is here mentioned on the coaft of Africa, where the Arabians^ 
likewife traded, and either imported it tbemfelvcs from India, or 
found it imported ; it was evidently not found in that age growing 
in Africa. The Sanfkrcet name of fugar is ich-fhu-cafa, and from 
the two middle fyllables the Arabic ftiuka, or ihuker. Af. Refearcb. 
iv. 231. See Du Cange, article Cannamele, Cannae Meliis, mentioned 

This article is very dubious. 

by 
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bv Abbertus Aquenfis, William of Tyre, and other's, as introduced 
from the Eaft into Cyprus, Sicily, &c. in their ago. 


6$. Mi\tXo:rov. Honey Loins. P. 

The lotus or nymphara of Egypt. The ftalk contains a fweet and 
eatable iubftance, conhdered as a luxury by the Egyptians, and ufed 
as bread; it was fometimes carried to Rome, and the Periplus makes 
it an article of importation at Earygaza.. It appears alfo to have been 
ufed as provilion for mariners ; and if this was the favourite bread of 
Egypt, in preference to grain, Homer might well fpeak of it as a 
luxury and delicacy ; but his lotus is generally fuppofed to be the 
fruit of a tree, by our African travellers. Authors differ, feme al'- 
ferting that it is Hill common in the Nile, others faying that the lotus 
now found there has neither pulp nor fubftancc. 

6p. M FTCt^ac. See N r ; y,ot £i.p tKSv, D. P. 

yo. M c'Agsrx 2ufitctftet. D. P. 

An incenfe called mocrotus or mocroton. 


yi. Mo\o%‘vct. P. 

Coarfe cottons of the colour of the mallow. Others read Mwtfrf, 
cither fmgle threaded or of one colour. 

Coarle cotton dyed of a whirifh purple, and therefore called inolo- 
clrina from Moko^, mallows, Wilford, Afiat. Differtation. vol. ii. 

P- 

Paolino interprets Moloch ina, tele fmiftime dip inti e richamente, 
p, 55. 1. c. chintz. Mullins are laid to derive their name from Mo* 
ful, becaufe they were brought from thence by caravans into Europe. 

(Marco 
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(Marco Polo, lib. i, c. 6.) But there is a diftant refemblance between 
Molochina and muflins, and the Greeks had no foft found of ch. 
If there is any name in the native language fimilar to either, we 
ought rather to feek for an Oriental derivation than a Greek one. At 
the fame time it may be confidered, that purple cottons might have 
as general a fale formerly, as blue Surats have now. 

72. MoAu&fof. head, P. 

73. Mot«\ P. 

A fpecies of cinnamon. See K utrcU, 

74- D. P. 

Myrrh or oil of myrrh j9 . 

A gum or refin iffuing from a thorn in Arabia, Abyflinia, &c* 
Bruce has given an account of the plant; he fays it is originally from 
Africa, and that the Arabian myrrh is ftill an inferior fort. See 
Bruce, Chambers, and Salmafius. 

73. See AiOta 

Porcelane. See Gefner and Chambers in voce. 

N 

76. N«p Soc. D. P. Nardi St achy ^ Nardi Spica , in the Digeflv 
Spikenard, 

This article appears under another form, and as if it were a dif- 
* The African is belt j the Abyflbian, Arabian, and Indian, worft. Dr. Eurgcfa. 

ferent 
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ferent article in the Digeft, No. 3 ; the Nardi Stachys Is No. 5, but 
under No. 3 we read 

Folium 

1. Pentafpha:rum. 

2. Barbaricum. 

3. Caryophyllum, 

The two 6rft of which may be interpreted in conformity to the 
authorities which follow : 1. Folium PentafphtErum, Betel. 2. Fo¬ 
lium Barbaricum, fpikenard ; but the third is the Clove, and is not re¬ 
lated to the other two folia or leaves, unlefs it were introduced into 
the refcript of the Digeft, from the cuftom-houfe at Alexandria, be- 
caufe it was a compound of (pvWei?, a leaf. Caruo-phullon, the nut 
leafy is a name applied to the pink flower, becaufe the fheath which 
onclofes the flower is fcolloped and jagged like the fheath of the nut. 
Whether this was transferred to the clove itfclf, on account of the 
angular points at the head of the Move, or nail; or, whether to the 
plant, 1 am not able to determine. (See article Caryophyllon) ; but 
Napfo? is the fpikenard called Folium Barbaricum, becaufe it was ob¬ 
tained at Barbarike, the port of Scindi; and Folium Gangiticum, 
becaufe it was iikewife procured at the Ganges, that is in Bengal; 
N whs yx-FrecwKY) alio, as it appears in the Periplus (p. 32.), by the ge¬ 
neral content of the commentators, is read, rxyytrix,r iy and 

confirmed by the Periplus itfelf, p. 36. 

No Oriental aromatic lias caufed greater difputes among the cri¬ 
tics, or writer® on Natural Hiftory, and it is only within thefe few 
years that we have arrived at the true knowledge of this curious 
odour, by means of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh. 
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Their account is contained in the fourth volume of the Afiatic 
Refearches, and Dr. Roxburgh was fo fortunate at laft as to find 
the plant in a Rate of perfection, of which he has given a drawing 
that puts an end to all controverfy on the fubjeCt. 

The nard has the addition of l'pike from the'Latin fpica, an ear of 
wheat, which, according to Dr. Roxburgh’s drawing, it perfectly 
refembles. And this adjunct is found alfo in its Arabic name, fum- 
bul; and in its Shanfkreet appellation, Jatamansi j as alfo its Per- 
fic title khuftah, all fignifying^/ra. 

Sir William Jones, Afiat. Ref. iv. 117, fays, it is a native of Bud- 
tan, Nepal, .and Morang; and that it is a fpecies of Valerian. It is 
remarkable that he had himfelf feen a refemblance of it in Syria, as 
the Romans or Greeks mention Syria as one of the countries where 
It is found ; but Ptolemy gives it its true origin in thefe traCts of 
India. A fpecimen was brought down to Calcutta from Boudtan 
at the requeft of Sir William Jones, and the agents of the Deva Raja 
called it pampi ; but it was not in flower. Some dried fpecimens of 
it looked like the tails of ermines, but the living ones, as Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh afterwards found, rife from the ground like ears of wheat. It 
anfwers the defcription of Diofcorides. It is weaker in fcent than 
the Sumbul fpikenard of Lower A ft a when dry, and even loft 
much of its odour between Budtan and Calcutta. The odour is like 
the fcent of violets ; but the living plant is forbidden to be brought 
out of Boudtan. It was, however, procured by the intervention of 
Mr. Purling, the Englifh refident; and was at !aft received in its per¬ 
fect form By Dr. Roxburgh, who has deferibed it botanically. Af. 
Ref. iv. 733. 

In the age of the Periplus it was brought from Scindi, and from 
the Ganges; which, according to Sir William Jones, we ought to 
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< ;:iciu<k* would be the natural port tar if, accruing from Eaft^ii. 
This authorizes the change,of reading from yxtivvw^ [gupan,to 
ywrai, [gangitika,] more efpecklly afit k is mentioned at the 
Ganges. Some- faoufut inquirers might think they had found the 

mention of f&pan hi this paffage. 

We ought not to omit fome particulars from Pliny which are re¬ 
markable. Pie defcribcs the nard with its ipica, mentioning aU'o 
that both the leaves and the fpica are of high value, and that foe 
odour is the prime in all unguents. The price an hundred 
denarii for a pound. And he afterwards ’ vi.fibly confounds it 
'with the tnalohatl'mim or betel, as will appear ‘rom his ulage of 
hadrofphatntni, mefofpharum, microfphaerum, terms peculiar to the 

, betel, , 

Hoffman in voce FoKalum, writes, Folium catafohxrum eh Fo¬ 
lium Mdabaihri quod lode r hr. pdulx conncerentur. fo- 

hum vero Barbaric tun, id quod, Indicurn, Grasei recentiorcs nomi- 
nartmt quod ex India deferretur per Barbaricum Sinmn. F. F.~- 
3nt jt is not the Barbarkus Sinus on the cc$jj$ ■" ■ * l 'a that is 
meant, but the port Barbanke in the Delta of the Indus. There the 
PeripliVfinds the fpikenard, which is the folium Indicium Folium 
eatafph serum, hadrofphcerum, Sec. is the betel-leaf. Hoffmdri adopts 
Salmafuisk opinion in regard to the miftuke of Flinv : he feCnjs to 
think that the malebathrum, as well as the folium, was confounded 
wiili the fpikcnanl. If fo, the malobathrum Syrium of Horace is 
the urguem of fptkenard, v. feicb* according to Sir W, Jones, is found 
]n Syii3 as wei! && ^ tftdijL* 

The charatteriflic name of the hard is folium fo the leal, pre- 

"■ SalmaS'us, p. lofp, is clearly of opinion, folia* lo ri; irtl. He fi'ys it i» always pretiliar 
'hat IHinv is regularly imiHken ii> applying to malcbathrutr. Mcl. 

eminently 
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eminently in contradidinidion to codus, the root, both as the prime 
odours of their two forts, the root and the lea*. 

Dr. "Falconer has judly cautioned me to be lure that the nard of 
of Pliny is the leaf. 1 know no more of natural hiftory than I have 
obtained from the authorities here cited ; but that PUny mentions 
both the fpica and the folium of the nard, is certain ; and by his 
expreffions I underhand, that what we now know to be the root, he 
fuppofed to be the growth, Cacutatna in arid as le ipargunt, allured ly 
exprefifes fomctliing above ground; ideo gemina dote nardi fpicas 
ac folia celebrant, by which we mud underhand that cacumina and 
{piece are identified. But that Pliny was trullaken, and that the 
fpica was really the root, cannot be doubted, alter the account that 
Dr Roxburgh has given. It is clear alto fiom the authorities a in¬ 
duced by Dr. F. that the ancients were well informed of this. “ In 
“ one of the receipts for the Theriaca Andromachi, Nog&w re pfr, 

*« T vSr,^. Nagfe V TCZUTT'S fM* XXTCL T?,V u-7ro?xriv. 

« JEginet. lib. vii, Galen fpeaks of it as a root: eic ret *™» St y _ 
« ffuyywum And Arrian : h Try eppev rxvnp, t* 

« N xgSit TtoXX^ rs x, tiwrfCM, ^ rxvrry truXXsyuv Tiff Qomxafs 

« And Galen, lib. xii. de Antidotis; c. 14. «pi|w * rpytypt*- 
“ ucvw 0 Ai 'tyopaxoe hSiKTiv N 4$ov v-tXtvu /fa&iw, >0 rotyuv ovs- 

“ pogofUV yh, TGI l>fetv 0 \j<rxv, O.TTO Tiff WfOf TK? 

u T5jT0f, xxtcc tjjv fiOf3<pijv. To thefe may be added me tedimony cl 
“ the moderns; Murray, Apparat. Medic, vol. 5. pp. 445, 446. 

“ Lewis, Mat. Med. and the following note from Betas, which. 

« perhaps bed folves the quedion: In Indies Nardo, lalvo rnelioie 
“ j udtcio, fpica dicitur cauUcules, rnultis capillaceis toliolis obfitus, 

« a j indar aridarum ; nec-de nihilo ant immerito Gucci antiquil- 
« f ira i, Romani et Arabes Nardo illi Spicte appellattonem ioipofu-. 
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crunt. Radix quidsm eft, fed quse cauhcidum e terra emittat, 
“ aliquando pluresex una radiee capillaceis-derils ariftatafque fbliolis 
“ veftitos. Not. in Theopluaft. p. iotS.” F. F. Add to this the 
teffimony of Dr. Roxburgh, and it will appear evidently that Pliny 
was miftaken. Another medical friend informs me, u that the 
u matted fibres, which are the part chofen for medicinal ptirpofes, 
“ are fuppofed by fome to be the head, or /pike of the plant, by 
“ others, the root— they ft cm rather to be the remains of the wi- 
“ thered ftalks, or ribs of the leaves; fometimes entire leaves and 
M pieces of ftalks are found among them/’ Is not this the origin 
of Pliny’s m; flake, which Dr. Roxburgh fets at reft ? and may not 
theft leaves and ftalks be purpofely left to increafe the weight and 
price ^ or even to deceive, as the natives are ib jealous of their 
plant ? All this accords with the quotation of Dr. F. from Bottoms. 

But there is ftill a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which is, 
that he evidently copies the Periplfts in the three places which he 
allots for the markets of the jpikenard; for he mentions Patala at 
the head of the Delta 5 '’ of the Indus, correfpondent to the Barbarika 
of the PcripKis ; and another fort which he calls Ozamitides, evi¬ 
dently agreeing with the mart of Ozene (p. 27. Periph) ; and a third 
fort named Gangitic, from the Ganges, anfwering to gapanic, for 
which all the ' ommentators agree in reading Gangitic. "Very ftroiH y 
proofs theft, that Pliny had Jeen this journal and copied from it; 
as he mentions nothing of Ozene in his account of the Voyage, and 
only catches Ozamitides here incidentally. See Salmafiuy. p. 1659. 
et feq. who is very copious on the fubje<3:, and has exhaufftd all 
that the ancients knew of this aromatic * a . 

“ "Whether this » Plby does not apply to *» It refembte the tail of a fmafl animal fa 

i Dr. Burgefs’s Colkflfan. 

70. Naibrpusf, 
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70. N avirXaei p. 27. Nauplius.' P. 

It feems to be an inferior tortoife-fhell from the context, which runs 

thus, $iCt(p0{20g ftiTCt TY,V 'iv^tK^V Kj VXV7T\tO$ Oktyti^ Z. £. tOr- 

toife-fhell of fuperior kind, but not equal to the Indian ; and a fmall 
quantity of that fpecie§ called nauplius. It may, however, be a dif¬ 
ferent commodity; but I cannot trace it in Pliny, unlefs it be the 
fhell of that fi(h he calls nauplius, lib. ix. c. 30. or 49 Hard, which 
feems a fpecies of the nautilus j but which Hardouin fays, does not 
fail in its own (hell, but a borrowed one. 

Jl* NjZ 17 AIK 4 K* D. P. 

Sewing filk, or filk thread, from China. If this paflage be correct, 
it proves that filk was brought into India from China, as early 
as the age of the Periplus. Nijyta can hardly be. applied to a web, 
it feems always to be thread. 

It is called perctPoc, by Procopius and all the later writers, as well 
as by the Digeft, and was known without either name to Pliny; for 
he fays, the women who wrought it had the double trouble of 
un twilling the filk thread, and then weaving it up into a manu¬ 
facture. Unde geminus noftris feeminis labor redordiendi fila rur- 
fumque texendi. See Procop. Anecd. p, 3. Zonaras ad Concil. 
p. 231. And for the luftory of the filk trade at Tyre, lee Procop, 
Hill. Arc. p. 73. Juftmian ruined the trade at Tyre, and yet fent 
the Monks to bring the worm from the Eaft. Procop. de Bello 
Goth. iv. 17. p. 613. Bvz, Hift. See Gibbon. 

Autij tie tfiv ftsr«£«; efat; eiuOxrt Tyv eo'S'jj r« 7>v TrctXott 

EXAsjvEf efjaAer', Tctvvv St Xitgiiiyv ovofMx.'Qww. Procop. Perfic, & 

Vandal, lib, iv. Meroc-Px fera cruda. Du Cange. E, Unwrought 
filk is called 'Efstov in the Periplus. 

IfCCtTti* 
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iu&Ti/jZ Ttt, ftJt MfT Aid IX IV HfjjVVTli) jj,tv jf 7TCAS<TIV 'Tiff QoiVtX if" 

tffi&CpTcx. s« rrwX-xiii ttwGsi’ a £g tutsov ttAtTcQQi k] ■Syj.uv^yol tiyvrrcu 

zrrzutia, r s d-AmStv dixw. Procop, Anec. p. iij. Hilt Arc,, p. 8. 

The raauufaft tires had been long cftabihhed at Berytus and Tyre. 
The web was formed from the inefaxa; may we not call it organ- 
zined filk? The price of the metaxa was raifed Liy the taxes im¬ 
peded in Perfia; and, upon the manuradurcrs raffing the price, 
Juftinian fixed a maximum and ruined the trade. 

O ; 

72. ’O 8 oviw, Mvjlin, P. 

I ft fort. IvSiksv to TrXa-rJrSfov y Xiycutty M'cvajfi. 

(• 

Wide India muflins called Monakhe, that is, of the very bed and 
fine ft fort - t parthidarly fine. 

?d fort, jCxyffftTO'yij k>j. 

Which is evidently the cotton too ordinary to fpin, and made tife 
of only for fluffing of cufi.ions, beds, &c. The Greek term is derived 
, from Xc&tfyu, to fluff, Zdyixara., (!rufling, or things flufled. The article 
in the PeripJus would be betrer read TayuxTcjhr,, the Jhrt of cotton 
ufed for fluffing. Marco Pole, lib. iii. c, z<). fays, II Bambagip die 
ii cava di quello, coil vecchi non e buon de blare, ina fokmeiite per 
coltre. And .Strabo; Ik rt'ns & [the cotton plant] Nca^s,; 
rdf hif.-f.i-d- (TivSomi dp&fWfl*/, rd; A JM dvi't xvedpdfatv uuts 7 - 
XpeSat* ** Tfic Zetypscnrayiie, Fine muffins are made of cotton j 
but the Macedonians uied cotton for flocks, and fluffing of couches. 
Mr. Madden, p. 126, notices the cotton ufed only for this purpofe 
in Sumatr.vas the Bombax Ceiba; and Percival mentions the lame 
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in Ceylon, p- 328. Sec alfo Dampier, New Holland, p. 65. and 
Voyage, p. 163* OGoviov is from o 8 ovi j, the thin inner garment of" 
women, in contra-cliflin£tion to the x tTC ^ v °f rncn - Horn. II. 1 *. 595* 
Meu.rn.u9 propofes ’La.yfJtMToyomviy veftis pellicia. F. 

Monakhej fingle, 

3d fort. XvSctTov. P. 

Coarfe muflins, or rather coarfe cottons, called at prefent dunga¬ 
rees; Wit ford, Af. DifTert. vol. % p. 233. to which monakhe is op- 
pofed as a finer fort, 

73. OTvog. Wine. P. , 

1. Actco^vog. Wine of Laodkea, m Syria. Syria is ftill 

famous for its wine. Volney, tom. if p* 69* Strabo. 
cfAnville Geog. An. ii. 134. 

2. IraJuxof. Italian Wine. P.- 

3. AgaCcwV. Arabian Wine. P. It is dubious whether it 

may not be palm or toddy wine, it feems to have been 
a great article of commerce. 

74, Atoa-TToXiTtxi}. Dipfti Rob of Grapes from Diof 
polis. P. 

For the explanation of this article I am wholly indebted to Dr. 
Falconer, and return my thanks to him more particularly, as it was 
the commencement of his correfpondence. He obferved to rae j 
that it was the dipfe of the Orientals, and ftill ufed as a relilh all 

over 
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over the Fait. Dipfe'is the rob of grapes in their unripe fiate, and 
a pleafant acid, 3 have found many authorities to confirm his fug. 
geftion* Pliny, v. 6 . xii. rp. xii. 27. xiv. 9. xxiii. called by Co 
1 umel] a, Sapa vim. See alfo Shaw. Dr. Ru Tel's Aleppo, cp. 58, 
ajid 1 ocock, i. p. yo. made at Famine, and called Bectnas, or Pac* 
mas. Iter Hierofol. cx uvaru m acin'is Mauris Zibib vel Zibibep 
diclum, p. 377, ex acinis fuccum exprim unt, coqmmtque, donee ad 
fpiffitudinem, inflar mdlie ebullient, Pacnujr id Arabice vocant, nos 
defrutum, I tali mofto cotto, muftum codum, eofque in cibis pro 
intindu utuntur, nonnulil aqu£ multi dilutum bibunt; id. p 3S7. 
t >n T I auk a 1 iikcv.'iie deferibes it, and calls it Douflial), made at 
Arghan in Sufiana, 

4 . 1 .« k -v ■ ' -■ .. 

7 S' Oty* Arabicus .' D, Arabian Onyx. 

This article ftands in the DigefUo unconnected with all that pre¬ 
cedes and follows it, that Ramufio, in order to make it a drug, reads 
'it Gum Arabic j and I can hardly think other wife than that it is a 
con upti on, and that loine aromatic produce ol Arabia is meant; but 
what, it is impoffiblc ' to determine. Mr. Falconer is peifuaded 
that it is the Onyx tiled as a box to contain odours or perfumes, 
w the fame as the Alabafter of Scripture, Duke, vii. 37. and Pliny, 
bb. xxxvi, c. 8. or 12 Hardouin, ftrongly confirms this opinion, 

« for there the Onyx is faid to be found in Arabia, and to he the 
“ fame as Alabaflrites, and to be excavated for the purpofe of con- 
“ taining unguents or perfumes; and fo Horace Nardi parvus onyx 
eliciet cadum,” F. I have nothing to objefl to this but the 
context. 
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76. 'Owjjt/k, p. 37. Awls or bodkins. P. 

An article in trade on the coaft of Africa, as needles are at this 

day. 

77. 'O^s^wXseof* il fountain Brojs* 

Ufed for Ornaments. Ramufio calls it white copper, copper from 
which the gold and filverhas not been well feparated in extracting it 

from the ore. 

n 

r Fardi 1 

78. ■] Leopardi £ D. Tygcrs^ leopards , Fanthers, 

i. Panthera J 

5 Leones 1 D UQm ancl Uonejes. 

i loanee 1 

yg. HapQtvoi \vtdt 7 g. P. 

Handfome women Haves for the haram are mentioned as intended 
for prefents to be fent up to the king of Guzerat, whofe capital was 

Ozene or Ougein. 

80. Pedes Baby Ionic of. D. 

Parthica. 

Hydes from Babylonia or Parthia, poflibly dyed like Turkey or 
Morocco leather; but QJ 

Si. nsXvKi«. P* 

Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 

4 M 
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8 z. Pentafpbarum. Folium Peniafpbeerttm. D Nard. 

See article Nard. Mr. Falconer thinks that Pliny lias not con¬ 
founded the Folium, or leaf of the Nard with the Betel as Salmalius 
a Herts; but that he takes the leaves from three different parts of 
the plant, the large making the leaf! valuable odour, and the ieaft 
leaves the be ft ; hence, the dlftin&ion of hadrofphserum, ittefo- 
fphaerum, microfph^rum, and that the pentafphserum of the Digeft 
is fti.ll an inferior fort. Of this I am no competent judge, but I 
think it ftrange that the drftin&ioris of Hadrofphatrum, &c- flhoultl 
be applied by tire ancients- both to the Betel, as they are by the Pert- 
plus, and to the Spikenard as they are by Pliny, if this opinion be 
founded. Pliny, lib. xxiii. 4. has certainly copied the fame autho¬ 
rities as Diofcorides, for he makes malobathrum a mafticatory to 
fweeten the breath, and an odour to put among cloaths, as we fotne- 
times put lavender; both which particulars are in Diofcorides, but 
lib. xii. 59. Hard it is a tree found in Syria and Egypt as well as 
India. It is much more probable that Mi'. Falconer fhould be right, 
than one who is little acquainted with Natural Hiftory, but my 
doubts concerning Pliny’s confufion are not removed. 

83. IltTi-rf.. Pepper. D. P. 

Imported from the coaft of Malabar, as it Bill is ; the native term 
on the coaft is pimpilim ; Salm. p. 1070. or the Sanfkreet, pipali. 
Aft Reft vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coaft is called in Arabic beled- 
el-fulful. D’Anville, lnd. p. 118. 

It was found by the Greeks from Egypt, firft in Ethiopia, as an 
article of commerce brought thither by the Arabs, but was known 
in Greece much earlier. 

12 Two 
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Two forts arc dlftinguifhed la the Peri pi us, “ and recognised by 
“ Theopbiaftus, lib. ix 0 c. xxii. rj[o<yyvXfy round, and *•»tiftycK long. 
H And by Diofcorides, the Betel is like wife a fpecies of the pepper, 
** Porro Betlc foliis Piperis adeo ft mills iunt, ut aiterum ab altero 
** vix difeerni queat, nifi quod Piperis folia paulo duriora funt, et 
“ nervi excurrentes paulo majore3. Bod a: us a Stapel in Theo- 
“ phraftum ” F. F. 

1. KoTTOVOtg.KOV. P. 

From Cottonara, the kingdom of Canara, according to Rennell, 
which is Hill the principal mart for pepper, or at lea ft was fo before 
the Englifh fettled in Sumatra, This is the black pepper. See 
Marfden’s Sumatra, p. 117. White pepper is the black ftripped of 
its outward coat. 

2, Man 001/. P. 

Long pepper fo called from its form being cylindrical, an inch 
and an half long, It eonfifts of an aflem hi age of grains or feeds 
joined clofe together. It refembles the black pepper, but is more 
pungent, and it is a fpecies of the Eaft India pepper, totally difUn<ft 
from the Cayenne, and ufed for the purpofe of adulteration. This 
is the reafon that we buy pepper ground cheaper than whole, 

nB£j£wfwsr«. P. 

Girdles or fafhes, and perhaps diftinguifhed from the following 
article, 

(05. a* t'uvtti, P, 

Safiies of an ell long,) only in the difference of make or ornament. 

** TabauY it the common ieng pepper. 

4 w 2 86. tfwMfo* 
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S6. IhvvtKav, D. P. 

Pearls, or the pearl oyfter. See the fifhery at Cape Comorin. 

87. S'taupc^a Yj xvSctia, p, 35. P. 

Purple cloth of two forts* fine and ordinary. An article of trade 
at Moofa in Arabia. 

88. nonj|M«* Drinking Vejfels. P. 

XotXx.cc, Brafs. P* 

£ Tgo'yyvXcc, Round . P. 

M eyaXcCy Large. P. 

Probably all three epithets apply to the fame veflel. An article of 
import on the coaft of Africa.. 

I 

89. IlUfoV oXi'yoi, P. 

Wheat in finall quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman in 
Arabia, 

P 

90. 'Pivoxeguz, Rhinoceros. P, 

The horn or the teeth, and poffibly the ficin, imported' from the 
coaft of Abyffinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this animal 
ftill a trade, which he has defcribed in all of its branches, vol, iv. 
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<>) is* 1 / • m: 

g I. Z&yyagct, P. 

Boats or fmall veffels ufed on the coaft of"Cochin for conveying 
the native commodities from the interior to the ports, ami fometimes 
along the coaft from Malabar to Coromandel and the contrary, 

g- 2 . Xetyot AgtrtvoYiTixZt yEyvuftfiwot fitCafifAtvOi, p, 14. P. 

Rugs or cloaks made at Arfinoe (Suez),, dyed, and with' a full 
knap. 

gj. P. 

Red pigment, Salm. 1155. found' ii\ gold and filver mines. 
Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgefs. Sandaracham et Ochram 
Juba tradit in infula rubri maris Topazo nafci, inde nuncpervehuntur 
ad nos. PI in. xxxv. 22, Hard. 

94. Sax^ac^i. D. P. Si{gar y 

Made at Tyre in the 12th century. Benjamin of Tudela. Ber¬ 
geron, p. jy. But when firft planted in Europe, dubious. See 
article 60. * 

gy. Sapphire Stone . D. P. 

The ancients diftinguiihed two forts of dark blue or purple, one 
of which was fpotted s ‘ with gold. Pliny fays, it is never pellucid, 
which feems to make it a different* ftone from what is now called 

61 Dr, Burgefs has fpeeiniens of both forts* the one with gold fpots like lapis lazuli, and 
act tra0(parent. 

fapphiret- 
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fapphire. Du tens fays, the true azure tapphire was confeerated to 
Jupiter by the ancients, 

96. SarcQga&a t or Sarco-colh. D. 

A ftypric, from and koWkw, to unite the fojh t that is, to 

draw the lips of the wound together, and Heal it- Suppofed to be 
gum Arabic by fome; but others lay, from a tree in Perfia. Ra- 
tnufio reads the text without any notice of al chelucia or farcogalla, 
and concludes al! three under the following article, which is read 
onyx Arabicus, but which he reads gum Arabic, meaning, perhaps, 
to render the three confident; and a drug feems more requifite than 
the onyx-(lone ; but fee Onyx Arab. Dr. falconer fays, the farco- 
colla is not gum Arabic; but adds, that It is well known in the 
fir ops, though the tree, or country which produces it, is not known, 
See Chambers in voce* Fit et ex Tarcbcolla, ita arbor vocatur, 
* gummi util iflimum pi&oribus ct medkis. Plin. Ilb. xiii, n.” F 

97, Sardonyx. D. 

“ The fardonyx is next in rank to the emerald : Intelligebantur 
rt colore in Sarda, hoc eft velut carnibus ungue hominie impbfito, 
u et utroque tranflucido, talefque efte Indlfcas tradunt. Arabic* ex- 
(1 cellunt candore circuli praelucido atque non graciit, neque in 
“ rccefiu gemma: aut in<3ejc£tu remtCnte, fed in Ipfis umbonibus j 
« nitente praXerea fubftrato nigerrimi colorn, Plin. xxxvii 7.” F. 
See Chambers in voce, where, it is faid,the fardonyx of Pliny is not 
what now bears lire name but a camaa. I have not found this 
pafTage as cited in Pliny, but conclude I have the numerals wrong : 
the fardonyx is mentioned in the chapter adduced. 

98. 
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.98 Eifgixte oio^ara, Chincfc Hides or Furs, P. 

What is meant by Stgpar « no where appears, unlefs it can be 
applied to the Tocpnovot^ whence the malobathrum was procured. 
But this is very dubious. See M aXaSaSgov. Pliny mentions the Seres 
fending their iron wrapt up in or mixed veftibus pellibufque. F. 
See article following. 

99. Iron. P. 

An import into Abyffmia for the manufacture of fpear heads,. ta 
hunt the elephant, rhinoceros, &x. 41 

*Ii >$txog. D. P. Ferrum Indieum. D.. 

Iron tempered in India, 

“ Ex omnibus generlbus palma Serico ferro eft. Seres hoc cum. 
« veftibus fuis pellibufque mittunt. SecQnda Parthico, neque alia 
« genera ferri ex mera acie temperantur, raeteris enim admifeetur. 
« Plin. lib, xxxix. c. 14. Plutarch (in Craffo). And Arrian de Rebus 
“ parth. nr the work aferibed to him, mentions that the Parthians 
« covered their armour with leather, but at the moment of attack 
“ they threw off the covering, and appeared glittering in their bur- 
« nilhed fteel. Milton alfo, Par. Regained, lib. Hi.” F. In mon- 
tlbus Kabel (Cabul) inveniuntur ferri fodinse celeberrimar, et humanis 
ufibus aptiffimse, producunt enim ferrum acutum et venuftum. A 1 
Edriffi. • 

100. ZtvSwtg, D. P. 

Fine linen of any fort, but that imported into Abyffmia might be 

Egyptian, and poflibly of cotton ; but 

# 

61 To cut like an Indian fwortl, is a com- (as drills for working the granite obelifks) 
o\on Arabic proverb in Arabia, And in were madeoflndian iron, Shaw quotes the 
Egyptj Shaw (p. 364-) fey*, the hardeft tools PenpKts, but not perhaps jw%. 

XmQV&Z 
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ZtvSovtf « f ,§<*$gpiiet!rctt Kityyitmo h> P. 

Can he nothing e!fe but the fmaft Bengal muQlns. 

tot. baps- Wheat Corn. P. 

U'V.*. f «*. . . .• #, 

loz. X’tsTT&pvz. ' jfdzcs. P. 

In eontradHliruCtioa to hatchets. 

103.. aqyjgx. aS ihotf Plot t, I« 

104. 'Tahoe. P. ' 

Veflels of chryftal, or glafis in imitation of chryftab 


105. Smaragdus. D, The Emerald. 

There are twelve forts, according to Pliny and Ifidorm. (Gotho- 
fred.) Nero ufeh an emerald as an eye-glafs; and Gothofred, ov 
I fid0rue., fuppofes that the emerald has a magnifying power. Mr. 
Falconer imagines it to magnify only from the denfity of the me¬ 
dium. Mr. Dtuens denies that the iumeuta had any knowledge of 
Ae emerald, and in this ho is iupported by Tavernier, the Abbf 
Raynah Harris, and Bruce. The green gems which the ancients 
ca U cd emeralds, were all of inferior quality to thofc brought from 
Brafil and Peru; and from the fijsc mentioned of lome of them, they 
arc juftly fuppofed to be Floors: but we read of an emerajd ifhnd in 
the Red Sea, and much notice is taken of tnem, both by natural His 
and poets. The greatch difficulty to be funnmmted by Mr. Dutcns 
feens to be the archbiibop of York’s emerald, engraved with a Me 
dufa’s head of Grecian fculpture, and brought front Benares; but 
this, he calls a green mby, p. 14. See Bruce, i. 106. who fays, 

Thcophraftus mentions an emerald of four cubits, and a pyramid 
* 4 fixtv 
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fixty feet high, compofed of four emeralds. And Roderick of To¬ 
ledo talks of an emerald table in Spain 547 feet long ! But Bruce 
fays, likewife, the true emerald is as hard as the ruby. How then 
are we to diftioguifh between an emerald and a green ruby ? Bruce 
vifited the Emerald Ifland in the Red Sea, and found nothing more 
like emeralds than a green chryftalline fubftance, little harder than 
glafs.j arid this, he adds, is found equally on the continent and the 
if]and. Emeralds have been found in Peru, in the barrows of the 
dead, of a cylindrical form ; fo that the Peruvians, anciently, mu ft 
not only have known the gem, but valued it; and mull alfo have 
poffefTed the art of cutting it. UUba. Mr. Falconer has fuggefted to 
me a fingular paffage in Pliny, which may be applied to Nero’s eme¬ 
rald, and which had efcaped my notice : I idem plerumque et concavi 
ut vifum colligant. Plin. lib. xxxvii. c. 5**or 16 Hard. ; fo that the 
emerald mentioned in this inftance might truly he confidcred as an 
eye-glafs for a fhort fight. F. The whole chapter is fo very exprefs, 
that it is hard to conceive what is an emerald, if Pliny’s is not: 
Scythicorum iEgyptiorumque tanta eft duritia ut vulnerari nequeant. 
This fee ms to exprefs that bardnefs which the jewellers try by the 
' file. 

106. ’Lfivpvct. Myrrh. D. P, 

** The myrrh of the moderns is the fame as that deferibed by the 
“ ancients, but the tree from which it is obtained is flill doubtful. 
“ It is Hkewife flill brought from the fame countries, that is, Arabia, 
“ and the weftern coaft of the Red Sea. But the Trogiodttic, or 
Abyflinian, is preferred to that of Arabia. Murray, Apparat. 
t( Med. vol. vi. p. 213. See Bruce, vol. v. p. 27. Omnium primaeft 
“ quae Troglodytica appellatur, accepto cognoinine a loco in qua 
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,f prove nit, fplendens, Inbviridis ac mordens. Diofeorid > Matthioh, 
« lib, i. c. 67. PUn. lib, xii. c. 15. It. was procurable in Arabia, 
M imported from theoppolitc coaft oi the Red Sea. ’ I’. 

A .xplantra P. j , 

Of a fiiperi'or fort, 

’EkXwt'/]. P, 

Of the be ft fort. 

107. Spadones, D, Eunuchs . 

108. Eraacnj. Gum, D. P. 

A&imffwec t read Xpopmaij by Bochart, Geog. Sac. il. 22. Salta. 
520, Extract or diftillation from myrrh, of the fineft fort. The 
rehdlng is proved by Salmafius from a fimilar error in an inedited 
epigram. Minean ; Eydptjj Diofcof. lib. i. c. 78. Pi ini us 

habet Minxa, lib. xii. c, 16, and Hefych. "A/*»ww may, Stephan, 
in voce. F. 

109. trTjfu. P. 

Stibium for tinging the eyelids black. 

110. EroXat ’Aj}mvoi} 7 ixc't. P- 

Women’s robes manufactured at Arsinod or Suez. 

111. Ztv£u£. Siorax, P. 

One of the molt agreeable of the odoriferous re ft ns. There are 
two forts, ftorax in the tear, iuppofed to anfvver to the ancient ftyrax 
3 cal a mi ta, 
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calamita, from Us being brought in a hollow reed, or its diflillation 
from it; and common ft o rax, anfwering to the ftade fly rax of 
the ancients. It now grows in the neighbourhood of Rome ; hut 
the drug was anciently brought thither from the lflamls in- the 
Archipelago. See Salm. p. 1026. Chambers in voce.^ Moll of 
thefe gums, refins, and balfams liave in modern pra&ice yielded 
to the American, as this fecms to have given way to the balfam 0' 
Tolu. 

■*; f 

112* YtejA&Ttt 5 p* 15* P* 

Slaves from Africa, an ancient trade! but the number was not 
great. 




* 


113* 'Yd&wfiog* D. P* 

The hyacinth or jacinth, a gem which Salmafius fays is the ruby, 
p. 1107/ See Sollnus, c.xxx. p. 57. where It feems to be the ame- 
thyft* And Mr. Falconer concludes, that it is an amethyft, from 
the expreffion of Pliny, emicans in araethyfto fulgor, violaceus 
dilutus eft in Hyacintho; but Hardouin reads, emicans inamethyfto 
fulgor violaceus, dilutus eft, &c., and violaceus fulgor Is furely the 
peculiar property of the amethyft. Salmafius adds, that the Oriental 
name of the Ruby is Yacut from Hyacinthus j but Dutens fays the 
hyacinth is orange Aurora, inclining to poppy, p, -3$. and makes the 
Jacinth a diftind gem from the Ruby; but the Ruby, he obferves, 


*! Strabo mentions flyrax ia Pifidia; 
in it. Lib* xib p* 57 °- 


a di ft illation from a tree, 
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can fed by a worm breeding 
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Kkewifc, is of a poppy colour, and is called Hyacinth when it has 
the leaft tindure of yellow. Whether this diftindion applies to the 
ancients, 1 am not a judge to determine; but if theAyacinth is a 
difluid fpecies, 1 can find no claiiical ’ name for the ruby. See 
Pliny, xxxvii. 9. or 4.1, Hard, and fulgor violaceus feeras appropriate 
to the amechyft. . - 

1 14 . Fuats. D. Red Paint. 

X 

1 1 5. XkXjcoV. Brafs or Copper. P, 

llfi. P. 

VelTels of brafs, or any fort of brazier’s work. 

1 17. Jil'chelucia , which Ranrufio reads Agallochum^ Aloes. D. 

Matthloli coincides with Kamufio in the correction. Diofcor. 
p. 40, “ Agallochum is the aloes wood, xylo aloes, lignum aloes, 

“ the lign aloes cf feripture. Numb. xxiv. 6. and not aloes the 
** drug. The bed: is heavy, compad, glofly, of a chefnut colour, in- 
“ termixed with a blackilh and fometimes purple Ihade. It is refi- 
*'* nous and baifamic. Neuman’s Cliemiftry, b) Lewis.” F. F. I 
was myfelf difpo&a to think Chelucia, ^eAuki«, a corruption of XeAuj, 
Chelys, the tortoife, i. e. tortoife-fhell. 

11 S 1 XeA& yy* 
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II 8- XeXwhij. D. P. 

Tortoife-fhell feems to have formed a great article of commerce, 
for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors, &c. both in Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt, It was brought from the coafts of Africa near 
Moondus, from Socotra, Gadrofia, Malabar, and the Lackdive, and 
Maidive Wands, and from Malacca, The latter feems to be defigned 
by the ^uirtov^trot of the Periplus. 

119. XtTuveg. P. 

Under garments, imported from Egypt into Africa. 

120. Specie. P. 

The Periplus is very accurate in noting the ports where it was 
necelfary to trade with fpecie; and in more alliances than one, 
notes the advantage of exchange. 

12 T. XeueoXtSo^. Chryfelite. P. 

Sometimes the fame as chryfites, the touchftone for gold, Sahn. 
p. 1103 ; but deferibed as a (lone as it were fprinkled with fpots of 
gold, Salmafius, p. 407. who points out what it is not, but cannot 
determine what it is. It may well be the topaz' 1 , as Dutens makes 


it, p. 18. 


122. Xgua.v v. P. 

Ufed with dV«^»ov, as is a^yu^Si/ alfo, ex pr effing gold and fiver 
denarii. 

123. Xoixruf^xTx. Gold Plate. P. 

** The Bohemian Is yellow, with a greenilh nut; the Otiestal is very pale yellow. Dr. 
Burgas Oriental topaz, deep yellow. 
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There is a corrupt patfage in the Digeft, which appears thus: 
Chclynie hopia Indica adferta. 

Gothofred joins it to the preceding article Beryllus; and Raraufio 
reads it Beryllus Cylindrus. Sal mal ms fuppofes it to be a Separate 
article, and reads it Chelone JEthiopa, as one fpecies of the Chdonia 
of Pliny, (xxxvii. 36. Hard.) that is, the gem called the /Ethiopian 
Tortoife Eye, and Chelone indica, another fpecies; and it may be 
added, that this is conformable to the order of the Digeft, when it 
mentions two fpecies of the fame article. The paffage, however, is 
much doubted, and is fometimes joined with adierta, and foraetimes 
feparated. Hopia Indica adierta, opera Indica adferta, omnia Indica 
adferta, and again opera Indica, tin&a, adtinfta, &c. &c. j but if 
we accede to Salmafius in regard to the two fpecies of Chelone, and 
place the period at Indica; adferta may be another general title like 
feveral in the Digeft, and eafily converted into Serica, it would then 
Hand thus: 

Series, - - general title, h-k. 

Metaxa - - 1 ft fpecies, - fiik thread. 

Veftis Serica - 2d fpecies,fiik web. 

Nema Sericum, - 3d ipccies, - fewing ft Ik. 

The only objection to this is, that Metaxa and Kema Seiicutn are 
ufually applied to the fame thing. Mr. Falconer fuppofes that 
tin<fta, if the reading can be fupported, may mean dyed or cciotred 

filks, F. 
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Camphor, 
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Camphor. Cafur , alKafur, of the Orientals. I had expe£ted to 
find this article in the Digeft, but as it cotnes particularly from java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, this may account for its being unnoticed. 
The hiflory of it occurs in Schikard's Tarik, p. 185. who commends 
Marco Polo for his veracity, (was he not the fir ft who brought the 
knowledge of it to Europe ?) and he adds, that Al Edriffi fpeaks of 
Lanchialos, and then Kalan, where Camphor is obtained, and rL.dan 
he fuppofes to be Borneo. This is a proof that the drug was known 
to the Arabians in the twelfth century ; but the Lanchialos of Al luL 
riffi is very dubious; he certainly makes it a different ifland from 
Ceylon, and yet Lanca Ilam is one of the Hindoo names of Ceylon. 

See Al Edriff. p. 35. 

Gapilli Indtci. D, 


THE END. 
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ERRATA. 

I 

Page 257. note 75. line 5. for Appends, No. I. read Appendix, No. Ill, 

371 . line 3 . fir 'Xt\mipyi}, read 

37 2 to* htfert a full flop After place* and a comma after Pliny, 

380. note 114. tine 8. for ferfvere, read fenvere. 

480. the running title of Segue! to the Mripl&t of the Eryibrian Sea, ftiould have con- 
eluded with p. 481- 

494" line 7* dele the comma at Ma«% and place it at jPtolemfi 

534. line 1$. fir onsbtth2> o^n^Kiia 

$$** — penult, dtle hy any one* 

Append^ p, 45. npu 51. line 3, fir Phnfagtfl, *«</Phntagmi, 

; V;, ; ’.T ‘ ! | . , CMUr ■ .,'!• HAij*,Y jp. i>*- t %4/. 1 .T.PLf- 1 ' ' •,!’ '*• •’. 

CORRECTIONS. 


Page 16* Part I. note so* 
18. Part 1 * line 8* 
27* Part I, note 48a 

i 

74* Fait L note T4* 


Why does Weffding tell me to believe this? This ought not 
to have been imputed to Weirding, but to Stevens in 
WcflVlmg's edition of Cttiias, 

The pofitioi) of Kdibotbra, fixed by Sir W. Jones, ii again 
rendered dubious by Lieut. JWitford. Afiatic Refearciics, 
voL v, p. 27a. Loud, ed* 

Plutarch does not fay what in imputed to him, but the con¬ 
trary : it never has happened* and never will, except hi that 
cmwirp This crior is acknowledged with fume degree at 
mortification* 

Beled fig n ilka a country* not a cqflle , 


ADDITIONS. 

Page syy, Part TT, The Negra of .Cedrcmis is Najeran, 

323. Fart If* Sanutp/s Map is noticed by d* AdviIIc, Amiq* de Made, "Supple- 
mcpt| p* 187, but not its claipi to aotiqaity. 
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